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all Ir 18 not Ps 3 which calls with equal hows! oylan [the aivieys - 
3 8 of honest men; but critical exigencies now and then arise, and I am mistaken 
„5 if this be not one of them. They will see the necessity of honest combination z 
e but they may see it when it is too late. They may embody, when it will be 
ruinous to themselves, and of no advantage to the country; and for want of 
= such a timely union as may enable them to oppose in favour of the laws, witk 
the laws on'their side, they may, at length; find themgelves under the necessit7 
ais in instead of 9 W e Buars. 
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Ir becomes the Conduktors of this work to tag 
care that no disappointment arise to the reader, 
which they can foresee and remove. With some 


anxiety on this subject, we are desirous to explain 


what will be the conduct of the work. The state-⸗ 


ment given in the title - page of the articles it will | 
contain includes great variety for the number of 


sheets, and certainly offers a very rich promise 


of instruction. A periodical miscellany, producing 


general contents, would be a work pre-eminent in 
its rank and its salutary effect. But this is not 
a work to be had in any case. Men of letters, 
whose depth of research, and whose comprehensive 
intellect, might qualify them to furniſh the ma- 
terials, are no less led by judgment than by habit 
to address the learned in elaborate, and, of eonse- 
quenee, in bulky publications. We must proceed 
a step further, and own that we are not in a situa- 
tion to expect all the assistance which talent is in- 
elined to give periodical works in general. Ii « 
miscellany which has little or n-thing to do with, 
Politics, contributions will be furnished by every 
writer whose taste or temporary want leads him 


that way. But when the main, and almost the 
sole objekt is political diseussion, the greater number 
of these are shut out. Inconvenienee follows, in 


£ 


FE or less degree, all freedom in ann ins 


_ - as 


_ rx 
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BO Auiry. Ministerial tyranny would forbid politicaf 


inquiry beyond a certain Point, and otherwise than in 
certain terms, on the pain of fine, imprisonment, 


| public « exhibition on the. pillory, and exile and conse-, 


quent slavery. This is enough. It is not every man 
who has seen the encroachments of ministers, and. 
Has felt the disgraceful condition to which the people 
of this country are reduced, who is sufficiently weaned: 
from personal regards to brave sufferings for the 


N people ' benefit, much less to endure the .negle& 


and ingratitude with which the people themselves are 
too often zeady to repay him. And it is, beside, to 
be acknowledged that many persons of talent do not 
concur with us in the extent of our views of reform. 


Me ſhould, for these reasons, idly flatter ourselves, 
Y did we rely on much assistance out of the cixcle:of 


our on society. But, while we make this state- 
ment, with the plainness becoming men professing 
liberty, let us not be misunderstood on the other 
Side; The task we have especially to perform de- 
mands more of honesty and courage than of learn- 
ing and accomplished capacity. Many and many 


i are the thousands in Britain who know that, from 


the time When bribery became the instrument of 


6 swaying the parliament, the people have been det 
| ,elining in their power, and, falling off in their 
| ,enjoyments; and who know that, among admini- 
| ,Strations'distinguished for being inimical to the rights 


of the people, no administration has been so bold, 
80 indefatigable, and so succeſsful, as the present, in 

changing every thing desirable in the principles of 
che gover nment. We laue nothing to do, with 


PREF; N r. 


| rEopedl to dur main Gaga but to increase the num 
ber of those who understand these truths. But this 
is a task which demands no more than an exposition 
of the constitution, and à narrative of those manifold 
arne made upon it by the present administration. | 
It is not meant by us, however, to exclude 
inquiries into the foundations of morals, and of poli- 
tical society. And here it is we shall feel the want 
we have candidly confessed. Yet here we may be 
permitted to speak with all the confidence which 
can belong to zeal and integrity. We design the 
benefit of man. Is there. no energy necessarily 
springing from that motive? O yes! Will he who 
burns with the desire of seeing man restored to a 
sense of his noble nature, and to a determination to 
be free, will he possess no apprehension of these 
things? The supposition is not to be maintained; 
and, having dwelt with frequent anguish on the 
actual miseries of men, it is not to be supposed we 
have not been led back a little into their causes, 
and into that which constitutes the purer and 
happier state of man. | 
We have now a few words to ay respecting 
the execution of the plan in particular parts. 
The correspondence of the society is extensive. 
Some part of it has been printed for the use of the 
members, in pursuance of a regulation of the so- 
eiety. We commence our selection at the period 
to which that was brought down; and we insert 
this article in the work chiefly to answer the pur- 
poses of that regulation. It will be useful, however, 
in displaying ts the public nat only aur on tempar 
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but that of the advivtios j in union with us. It oo 


be seen that we are compelled to make the selection 


with a more sparing hand than if it were intended 


ſor a separate publication. But, as the letters have 


relation to one subject. and breathe the same spirit, 


the portion we give will serve as a —— ** 
men of the whole. 

In the selection of public papers, we bat 
elude: nat only state papers, properly so called, 
but other documents of public events; and we shall 
give as much room as possible to this article, be - 
lieving it among the first in importanee. The 
pleasure that is found in perusing these papers 
would be a sufficient compensation for their cost in 
this shape; but they also make a valuable part of 


che materials for ſorming the judgment respecting 
the progress of truth and liberty, and the poor man, 


who is most interested in the progress has little 


| opportunity of referring to, them, they being ge- 


nerally lost in daily publications. or preserved 
only in large and expensive collections of such 


papers. 
This article will necessarily fluctuate in its | 


extent. In the present magazine, it occupies more 


pages than we imagine will generally be the case, 


and we rare obliged for the present to narrow some 


of our subjects and postpone others. But we have to 


add, that the plan of the work comprehends too much 


to be executed with any valuable effect, within the 


compass of one magazine; and we shall deem our- 
selves at liberty occasionally to omit any of the 


articles, except the history of foreign and domestic 
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ſransactions a rhay bd demanded by the objefs we 
: have in view. WH 


In this work, we do not contemn the object of 
enucement; - Chaste amusement is a portion of the 
happiness we all seek; and, if men had not so much 
to do in the way of serious conflict with tyrants, 
would form a large and wholesomie portion of hap- 
piness. We shall be glad to contribute in a direct 
way to that end; but it must be confessed that 
other We n are better calculated for that 
* N 
One rabjet remains which FORTY * exe 
plained in a particular manner. It is designed by 


the society to make this work, as far as they have 


the power, a medium of spreading knowledge 
among their fellow- citizens. But they are not so 
ignorant as to imagine that nothing can be true 
which is not to be found in their creed, nor so 
bigotted as to reject inquiry which may lead to 
untrodden paths. Many truths lay long obscured, 
as if it were by some fatality; yet were no sooner 
discovered than all men were astonished they could 
have escaped observation. But these truths, pal- 
pable as they now are, might have lain buried as 
heretofore, if no bold and happy mind had ventured 
dut of a beaten traek. Discovery in moral and 
political seienee has never been the result of a 
timid or listless search. There is a moral atmo- 
sphere surrounding every prejudiced person, beyond 
which he no more perceives the truths that exist, 
than the traveller, when clouds rest upon the 
earth, aisgerng the beauties of Nature: which 1 
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be lie on his right hand, and on his left, ant | 
before him. If Thomas Paine, whose name na 
virtuous man ever pronounees without delight, had, 

when he called upon America to free herself from 
tyranny, looked no further, if he had formed a 
political ereed which was thenceforth to bound his 
mind, we should now perhaps have been ignorant 
of that simplest of all truths, t SoctETY and 

Government have different origins: the former being 
produced: by our wants, and the latter by our wickedness : 
the former promoting our happiness POSITIVELY," by 
uniting onr affectious; the. latter NEGATIVELY, by re- 
geraining our vices: the one encouraging intercourse, the 
other creating dittinctious: the first being a PATRON, the 
fast a PUNISHER, We cannot flatter ourselves that 
another Paine will arise to illumine our page with 
\truths like this. We instance this as an; example ; 
which, though it be in the extreme, is-an example 
shewing that the first thing among men who would 
be free is an unshackled courage. We, therefore, 
do not exclude speculative inquiry. It is enough, 
that our own genera] sentiments are understood ; 5 
1s enough that the laws, as explained by their 
proper officers and ministers, do not forbid decent 
Inquiries into speculative points; and that we da 
not suffer any writer to violate the decorum which 


man is bound to prepre in his interogueſe with 
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G. BAB AUF 5 


To THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTORY OF' FRANCE. © 


 BABCEUF was among the chief persons concerned in the late conspiracy in 


- pppressed, and their magnanimous de 


France, to restore the constitution of 1993, or, perhaps, to form one still more 


democratic. The following letter was written by him in priſon. 

47/0 you consider it beneath you, Citizens Directors, to 
treat with me as one power with another? You have seen of 
what a vast confidence I am at present the centre. You 
have seen that my party may balance yours. You have 
seen into what immense ramifications it spreads; and I am 
well persuaded that the sight of this has made you tremble. 

Ils it your interest; is it the interest of the country, to 
give consequence to the conspiracy which you have dis- 
covered? I think not. I shall shew how my opinion cannot 
be suspected. 1 | | e We 

What would follow were this affair brought to trial? 
That I should appear in the most glorious of all characters. 
I should demonstrate, with all the grandeur of soul, with all 
the energy of which eu know me capable, the sacred nature 
of the conspiracy of which I have never denied being a 
member, by forsaking the mean and cowardly road of pre- 
varication, by which the ordinary sort of the accused endea- 
vour to justify themselves. I should make a bold develop- 


ment of grand principles, and plead the eternal rights of the 
people, with all the advantage that an intimate knowledge 


of the beauty of the subject can give. I should demonstrate 


the prosecution to be, not a measure of justice, but that of 


the strong against the weak —of the ay 12 — the 
tenders, I may be 
VOL. I, 8 
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condemned to transportation or death, but my sentence 
would then. be considered as pronounced by triumphant vice 
upon less powerful virtue. My scaffold would figure glort- 
ously by the side of those of BARNEVELT and SIDNEY.. Is 


it then intended that, on the day of my execution, altars 
should be prepared for me near to those which are now 
-— revered as belonging to the most illustrious martyrs— the 


RoBESPIERRES and the GovjJons? This is not the way to 
promote the mutual confidence of the governors and the 
governed. . | | „ 
Tou know, Citizens Directors, that you gain nothing 
by having me in your hands. I am not the only support of 
the conspiracy. I am but a simple point of the long chain of 


Which it is composed. You have to dread all the other 
parts as much as mine. In the mean time, you experience 
the great interest they take in me. In striking me you will 
strike them all, and you will irritate them all. 


You will irritate, 'I say, all the democratic party of the 


French republic, and you now know that this is not a 


matter of such small importance as you at first imagined. 
Recollect that it is not in Paris only that the strength 
of this party exists. You see that there is not a quarter in 
which it is not powerful. You would have formed still a 
better judgment had your agents seized the grand correspon- 


' » dence which was carried on for forming the nomenclatures, 
of which you have seen only some fragments. In vain 
would you smother the sacred fire”: it burns still, and it will 


burn. The more it appears in certain instances to be extin- 
gnshed, the more the hidden flame threatens to burst forth 


with sudden and renovated fury. . | | 
Would you undertake to rid yourselves entirely of this 


vast sans-culottic sect, which is not yet willing to acknow- 
ledge itselt vanquished? Let us for a moment suppose the 


Possibility of this event. But were it to take place, what 


would be the consequences? You. are not at all in a similar 


situation with him who, after the death of Cromwell, trans- 


ported some thousands of English republicans. Charles II. 
was a king; but, though you may have been so called, you 
are not yet kings; you require a party to support you, and, 


” deprived of that of the patriots, you will stand singly in op- 


Position to royalism.— What course do you believe vou 
would take, were you left alone to contend with it?? 

But you may say, the patriots are as dangerous to us 
as the royalists, and perhaps more so.“ You deceive 
yourselves. Mark well the character of the plan of the 
Patriots: you will not find it distinguished by a desire af 
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Four death, and. it is a calumny to have said so. I can de- 


. elare_ that they never intended it. They would proceed by 
other means than those of Robespierre. They desire not 
blood: but they would force you to confess that you have 
made an oppressive use of your power, that you have re- 


moved, every popular safeguard; and these things they 5 


would have you to reform. — They would not have pro- 
ceeded thus far, if, as you gave reason to expect after Ven- 
demaire, you had put in practice a popular government. 


In ͤ my first numbers, I endeavoured to point out the | 


means-by which this could be accomplished. I stated how 
I thought you might cover yourselves with the benedictions 


of the. people. I explained how 1t appeared to me possible 


for you to remove from the constitutional character of your 
government every thing that presents a contrast to i tru 
principles of republicanism. | ed, Ss 


But there is yet time. The turn of the last event ay 
1 f 


become the profit and the salvation of the public. Wi 
you reject my advice and the conclusion I draw, which is, 
that the interest of the country and yours consists in not 
giving celebrity to the present affair? I had believed too 
that it was already your opinion it should be treated with 
Polley It seems to me that in so doing you will do well. 

e not surprised at the frank and novel manner in which I 
declare myself criminal in the sense in which you accuse 


© 


me: you see that I a& not from weakness. Death or exile 


would to me be the road tq immortality, on which I should 
enter with heroic and religious zeal. But my proscription, 
or even that of all democrats, would neither advantage you, 
nor secure the safety of the republic. I have reflected, 
though perhaps too Ja 

stantly the enemies of the republic: you were even evidently 


good republicans. Why are you not so still? May it not 


be believed that yon, who are men, may be temporarily 
misled, like others, by the inevitable exasperations of oppo- 
site parties, into which eircumstances have thrown us? 
Why should we not at last recede from a state of extremes, 


and embrace a reasonable point of union? The hearts of the 


patriots, the mass of the people, bleed. Must they be torn 
still farther? Though this affair should terminate here, do not 


these patriots deserve, that, instead of aggravating their 


wounds, care should be taken at least to cure them? You 
may, when you please, begin to do this good work, because 


you possess all the force of the public administration. Citi- 


zens Directors, govern /rofularly; this is all that these patriots. 
demand of you. | ; 2 953 


* 
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te, that you were not however con- 


= © PUBLIC PAPERS. 
In speaking for them, I know that they will no 


only one wise course to be pursued. Let it be declared that 


there has been no serious conspiracy. Five men, by shewing 
themselves great and generous, may now save their country. 


1 assure you, that the patriots will cover you with their 
bodies, and you will not want for whole armies to defend 
-you. The patriots do not hate you, they hate only your 


ee acts. I shall soon give to you a pledge which 
will procure my 88 franchise. ou know the extent 
2 


of the influence I have over this class of men, I mean the 
patriots. I shall employ it to convince them, that if you 


are the friends of the people, they ought to make but one ; 


cause with you. | 

Ik would be fortimate indeed, were it the effect of this 
simple letter to pacify the interior of France, by preventing 
the publication of the affair which is the subject of it. 


Might it not anticipate at the same time that which would 


restore the calm of Europe. | | 
- PROCLAMATION. 
DON PARTE, 


COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF THE ARMY. IN ITALY TO HIS 
BRETHREN IN ARMS, | 
5 Head Quarters at Milan, Prairial z==May 20. 
SOLDIERS, : | . 

You have precipitated yourselves like a torrent from 
the heights of the Apennines; you have routed and dispersed 
all who have opposed your progress: Piedmont, delivered 
from Austrian tyranny, displays its natural sentiments of 
peace and friendship for. France. Milan is ours, and the 
republican flag flies over all Lombardy. The dukes of 
Parma and Modena owe their. political existence to your 
generosity. The army that with so much pride threatened 
you has no barrier of protection against your courage; the 
Po, the Tessin, the Adda, have been unable to stop you a 

single day; those boasted bulwarks of Italy have been insuf- 
fFcient to delay your progress; you have surmounted them 
as rapidly as you passed the Apennines. So much success 
has carried joy to the bosom of our country; your repre- 
gentatives have ordained a fete dedicated to your victories, 
which will be celebrated in all the communes of the repub- 


lic. Your fathers, your mothers, your wives, your sisters, 


rupt t inter- 
upt me; I am certain that I shall not be contradicted. I see 
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your lovers, will enjoy your success, and boast with pride 
that they belong to you. Ves, soldiers, you have done 
much. But does there remain nothing more to be done? 
Though we have known how to vanquish, we have not 
known how to profit of our victories. | Posterity will re- 
proach us with having terminated our course in Lombardy; 

but already I see you run to arms; a slothful repose fatigues - 
you. Let us depart! We have yet forced marches to make, 
enemies to subdue, laurels to gather, injuries to revenge. 
Let those tremble who have whetted the poniards of civil war 
in France; who have basely assassinated our ministers; who 
have burnt our ships at Toulon: the hour of vengeance and 
retribution is near at hand. But let the people remain tran- 
quil; we are friends to all the people, and more particularly 
the descendants of Brutus, of Scipio, and the great men Wwe 
have taken for our models. Re- establish the Capitol, and 

place there with honour the statues of the heroes that ren- 
dered it celebrated; awaken the Roman people, debased by 
many centuries of slavery. Such will be the fruit of your 
victories; they will form an epoch for posterity; you will 
| have the immortal glory of changing the face of the finest 
country in Europe. The free French people, respected by 
the whole world, will give to Enrope a glorious peace, 
which will indemnify them for the sacrifices they have 
made during six years; you will then return to your homes, 
and your fellow-citizens will say, shewing you, 7his man 


was of the army of Italy. BUONAPARTE 


* — III hes 


: . ApvEkRTISEMENT OF | 

JOHN HORNE TOOKE to the Electors of Westminster, 

Previous to the Opening of the Poll. | 

GENTLEMEN, 4 : 
Ir is only in times like the present, when attempts- 
are flagitiously made to murder innocent men, that the 
progress of a. candidate can possibly be from the hustings to 
Newgate and from Newgate back to the hustings. The 
circumstance declares the times: for any man who could 
reasonably be even suspected of deserving what I have 
suffered, would be abandoned by the whole human race. 

But you must be well aware, that if I bad never known, 

or knowing, had not loved the free constitution of m 
country, I should not have been voTED a traitor by the 
usurping proprietors of boronghs: who, under an insidious 
pretence of attachment—not to KX1NnG$HIP, which we 
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acknowledge, but to MONARCHY, - Which we abhor, are 


endeavouring to undermine (it is not the place for me here 


to say how far they have undermined) the lawful govern- 


ment of KING, LORDS AND COMMONS; and to substitute a 


tyranny of their own, under (the most odious of all forms) 


a temporary, elective dictator, dependent only upon their 


. own corrupt and prostituted votes. 


/ 


ing those laws of treason which were EXCLUSIVELY de- 
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In the pursuit of their plan, and for the establishment 
of their power, they are endeavouring to seat themselves on 
the same throne, by the side of their sovereign; by pervert- 


signed to protect the person of the king and his share of the 
government—by perverting them to protect equally the 
share which themselves have usurped. 5 
„If they can succeed in this, their next step is a short 
one; they will trample on him. And whenever the crown 
shall hereafter be awakened, and, too late perhaps, compelled 
to struggle with these usurpers, the most loyal adherents of 
royalty will be destroyed as traitors against their NEW 
MAIESTIES: the king will have no means left to protect his 
most faithful subjects; and the crown may find itself with- 
out a defender. 3 . | | | 
| This, this attempt of theirs is the great master-treason 
against the crown, the nobility, and the whole commons of 
the realin. | 8 5 | 
In order the more efficaciously to resist-these traitors to 
us all, these unacquitted- felons, or to lay down my life 
usefully to the public in opposition to their plunder and 
tyranny, I again offer myself to represent you in the ensu- 
ing parliament. of. OD 
If the purpose of your election were to chuse a master, 
or to promote a minister, or to bestow any portion of power 
or emolument on the object of your choice, I should ac- 
knowledge myself to be the last person who ought to present 
himself to your notice. But if your purpose be to appoint a 
Servant, Whose duty it is to pursue your interest, not his 
own, to maintain your rights, not to obtain an office for 


himself, to follow singly your will, independently of all 


parties and all other connexions, IJ may then with confi- 


dence offer myself, and say, that in me you shall, if you 
. os wolf | A faithful servant, 3 


Wimbledon, May 28, 1796. 
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' ADVERTISEMENT OF _ br af 
CHARLES FAMES FOX te the Electors Mestminter, 
| On the same Occasion. ä 
GENTLEMEN, OY 2 | | 
Consciovus of having faithfully discharged the 
important trust which, during the period of sixteen years 
and three successive parliaments, you have so honour- 
ably reposed in me, and animated by the | mp remem- 
brance of the candour, or rather the partiality, with which 
you have hitherto viewed my feeble efforts in the public - 
service, I venture once more to offer myself with some 
degree of confidence, as a candidate for the representation of 
this great and populous city. BE, race * 
So totally unconnected with any other candidate as to 
be enabled from public rumour only to guess, who, besides 
myself, is likely to solicit your suffrages, my sole preten- 
sions to your favour rest entirely upon the uniformity with 
which 1 have adhered to the principles of that conduct 
which first recommended me to your notice. | 2031 
The part which I have taken in the various important 
questions agitated in the late parliament, is too well known 
and understood by you to need explanation, much less 
apology. T% | W.. | 
That I have opposed a war unjust in its principles, 
and ruinous in its consequences, that I have endeavoured to 
prevent innovations upon the constitution which tend to 
annihilate the rights of the people, that I have laboured to 
preserve entire the security which we formerly enjoyed 
under the law of treason, as established by the statute of 
Edward. III.; that I have resisted the REPEAL OF THE. 
BILL oF RicnrTs in its. most essential clauses, will be 
matter of consolation to me to the last moment of my life. - 
That my efforts in this glorious cause have, in common 
with those of abler men, been ineffectual, I most sincerely 
lament; but I trust my character (whatever it may be) will 
not suffer either in your judgment, or in that of posterity, 
on account of my name being seldom, if ever, found among 
the majorities of a parliament remarkable for having added 
more to the burthens, and taken away more from the rights 
of the subject, than any parliament recorded in the annals of 
our history. | | 
I have the honour to be, with every sentiment of regard 
and gratitude, GENTLEMEN, 


Four most obliged and faithful humble servant, 
South Street, May 21, 2796, | 2. þ FOX. 
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3 ADVERTISEMENT OF | | 
JOHN HORNE TOOKE io the Electors of Westminster, 
| | Aſter the Close of the Poll. 
GENTLEMEN, | | | 
= TT By the time when I shall next meet you at another 
allection, your taxes, burdens, and oppressions will be still 
= * heavier; and your desire of relief more ardent: for the mi- 
nisters of this country are pursuing a career in which they 
cannot stop. They must go on, or go off. Corruption, like 
a dropsy, will swell till it burst. And the means of force and 
coercion which they have lately prepared for us—their Trea- 
son and Sedition Bills, their volunteers, their fencibles, and 
their barracks—only tend to hasten the crisis. 01 
Be moderate and firm. If we can do no better for our 
country, let our carcases at least manure the soil which has 
fed us. Our ancestors, in the last century, who fled from 
slavery, loved liberty well; but they who stayed, and, by 
their sufferings and exertions, vindicated and established it, 
loved it better, and deserved better of posterityj. 
Again, Gentlemen, I request you to be moderate and firm, 
and we shall soon obtain, what ought to be the morning and 
evening determination of every Englishman — Security for 
the future, and justice for the past. POO? Gentlemen, 155 


5 | Your most obedient servant, 
. Wimbledon, June 14, 1796. | JOHN HORNE TOOEE. 
5 ADVERTISEMENT OF | | ; 
1 CHARLES FAMES FOX to the Electors of Westminster, 
Fe On the same Occasion. 
14 GENTLEMEN, ve 5 
. . Tux generous and disinterested exertions by which 
144 vou have so honourahly placed me at the head of the poll, 
40 call for my warmest acknowledgments. ; 
0 5 The constancy with which you have preserved, and, in 
* various circumstances, repeatedly exhibited your partial at- 
Wh! tachment to me, fills me with pride and gratitude. 
| | But the unanswerable proofs: that in the course of this 
Fi _* eleGion have appeared of your sentiments upon those points, 
a ih which have of late been the subjects of political dispate, 


Wt afford me a satisfaction of a still higher nature. | 

10 I see, with pleasure and triumph, that those harsh laws 
and odious prosecutions which, together with other measures 
of a similar tendency, were framed, and carried on for the 
purpose of subduing the spirit of the people, have, in this 
city at least, failed of their effect. | 


if 
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- South Street, June 13, 1796. 


While this spirit remains unbroken, every thing is to be. 
hoped. The most ingenious tyranny has never been able to 
devise means of preventing a spirited people from declaring 
their sentiments. 13 3% en 

The sense of such a people; when legally and resolutely 
pronounced, must be obeyed: And if our countrymen, in 
the more distant parts of the kingdom, think, speak, and act 
like the citizens of Westminster, I will venture to predict 
that it will not be long before it is in the power of the true 


friends to the constitution to restore peace to Europe, and 


liberty to Great Britain: I am, Gentlemen, > th 
Pauodour most obliged and grateful humble servant, 
| 5 8 1 C. J. FOX. 


| 859 . ER. — | | ED 
THE SPEECHES OF JOHN HORNE TOOKE, 

DELIVERED” FROM THE HUSTINGS IN COVENT GARDEN. 

Friday, May 27, 1796. | a 


GENTLEMEN, | oy 
Muc might he collected from the advertisements 
of the candidates; and yet, if they were compared together, 
they might appear to some as if they were composed in con- 
cert, and with the concurrence of Sir Alan Gardner, Mr. 

Fox, and myself. The Admiral complains of the domestic 


enemies of the country: Mr. Fox shewed us who these ene- 


mies were for he stated, that the last parliament had added 

more to the burthens, and taken more from the liberties of 
the people than any parliament that had existed in the annals 
of this country: while I explained to the electors the means 
of getting rid of these enemies, the proprietors of boroughs, 
those weights upon tlie constitution, which give activity to 
the whole machine of ministerial corruption. 5 
Dp pon this principle I concur with Mr. Fox in all he bas 
said; and therefore wish well to his election, for this or anx 


ther place where he might have chosen to stand. 


I consider this contest as between myself and those who 
put Sir Alan Gardner in this present situation. e 

I cannot but remark with great severity on the mode of 
compromise adopted so often in popular elections. What is 
the consequence of this? Why, that, situated as this country 
now is, the members thus elected are like two opposite forces 


Which counteract each other. If each individual elector 
makes this his own case, let him ask himself where he is to 


look for protection, if circumstanced as some persons lately 
prosecuted. Suppose him imprisoned for five years, and kept 
n e, LL ties, 7 
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themselves and their country. 


mY 
addi 
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to hard labour during that time by a gaoter choen for that 
purpose; hard labour is what the gaoler may consider such, 


and no lawyer will deny, that being tent to is is the same 
tag ps being whi/t to it. | | | 


efforts against the American war and the present 


war may indeed have been small, but the consequence of them 


have not been so. My opposition to the American war cost 


me 12001, and a year's imprisonment. My resistance to the 
resent war has caused me seven months close confinement 


in the Tower, and to hold up my hand at the bar of the Old 


Bailey for my life as a traitor. But that time is past. 

- The electors are to judge which of the three candidates 
ate most warthy of their choice, and to give their votes as. 
they think them most likely to serve the common cause of 


r Saturday, May 28, 179. 
GENTLEMEN, 1 : | 

f Taz contest is now brought to that point which I 
rished, and which I hope the electors wich. The question 
r the great city of Westminster now to decide is, whether 
it is, or is not their wish to have a voice in the ensuing par- 
liament, which may have to decide the fate of the country. 
The electors of Westminster will certainly consider whether 
any man in his senses ever did, or ever could, employ a pair 
of borses in such a manner as to put one before, and the 
other behind the carriage, so that they may strain and struggle 
against each other in opposite directions; and Whether a 
man that did so would be Hkely soon to arrive at the end of 
his journey. Fhis must be precisely the case, if you elect 
Mr. Fox, and Sir Alan Gardner. I have never been, and 
never will be of any party. Every man's honour ought to- 
be in his own keeping. My own principles, and the instruc- 
tions, orders, and commands of my constituents, shall always: 
be the sole guides and directors of my conduct. I do not, 
however, so differ from one of the candidates, but that I may 


often be instructed and assisted, and (where his way of 


thinking may permit it) be W the cause of the 
electors by his great abilities. This is an advantage, whick 
the ministerial candidate cannot have, and which probably 


he does not desire. | 


I have E a personal. advantage by this contest, even 
30 far as it h; dee 5 

been elected dictator of this country, not elected by the 

© :people, but by the fretorian band, by the means of loans, 

_ *-aontraGts, places, pensions, titles, ribbons, for many are still 


as already proceeded.. eing that Mr. Pitt has 
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desirous to have them, although the history of this country] 
abundantly proves that many have received a ribbon for 
services that deserved a halter, I reckon it a great advan- 
tage to myself, that the course of the poll has shewn, and na 
doubt will continue to shew, that I have the honour to be 
the candidate most hated by him, and ferliaſis the most feared. 
The electors of Westminster have likewise an advantage, 
for they have shewn, -what I never doubted, that there still 
exists a public: they have proved, what I always believed, 
that Englishmen are still Englishmen. The disintereste 
and generous support they have given me, I should at any 
period have thought cheaply purchased with my life, and na 
man shall ever hear me complain, whenever or however E 
may be called upon to pay that reckoning. The satisfaction 
I receive will not indeed give any additional health or 
strength to my body; but whilst I am addressing you, it 
banishes all sense of pain. | | 55 
A more important advantage may be gained by this 
election. The electors may teach kings, they may give 
a most important lesson to the present king, and to all future 
kings of this country, by proving to them that they may 
safely discard all faction and partiality, and corruption and 
bribery, all indirect and underhand management, from the 
scheme and system of their government, and may with full 
security rely and cast themselves upon the people: for when 
they see the disinterested support which the people give to 
the smallest, they may judge what gratitude they would 
shew to the greatest, if convinced by their conduct that the 
real object which they have in view is the safety, and hap» 
piness, and liberty of the people. - 8 
[ The remainder of Fohn Horne Tooke's Sſiceclies, together 
with a gelection from those of Charles James Fox, will be giuen 
in the Succeeding Magazine.] | "* : 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

Nature and Art. By Mrs, Inchbald. 2 vols. small octavo, 
_ - | 6s. Robinsons, = ” 

A NEW obje& was given to moral writers of every 
description, by that profound observation—that the mis- 
earrilages and unhappiness of private life, for the most part, 
How from the mistakes of civil institutions. 1 
It was easy to see that the novellist, in reciting a tale 
uf domestic distress, might pause to unfold the connexion 
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between the misery he was describing and its ultimate cause 
in the errors of government. But the work of the politician 
In this shape was destructive of the immediate design af the 
novellist, which was to engage the mind in scenes of action 
from which he could never suffer it for a moment to be 
withdrawn. Voltaire, in his Candide, and other political 
romances, and Dean Swift in his Gulliver's Travels, were 
successful enough in concealing their art. But those pro- 
ductions were mere satires; and failed in the main object 
of a tale which is to excite sympathy, and in its best effect, 
which is to induce new and better propensities into the 
reader. The work of the politician, and that of the novellist, 
in its fullest extent, were not, however, incompatible. Not- 
withstanding the influence of Rousseau's Eloisa in engrossing 
the faculties of the soul, an accurate observer will be more 
interested by the writer as he is a politician in that work, 
than a poet and novellist. In a work of recent date, and 
In this country, this combination of characters in the writer 
is not less complete than in the foregoing instance. 
Although, in the novel of Caleb Williams, the action is 
never at rest, and although the passion and circumstances of 
the tale keep the mind in almost an excess of emotion, yet we 
no sooner begin to take a critical retrospect of the work than 
we are at a loss to decide whether the skill of the fabulist or 
the politician be the greater. i | | 
* © -To aspire to enter a class among writers in Which is to 
be found the names of Rousseau and Godwin, demanded at 
least sufficient courage for any task. But Mrs, Inchbald, in , 
making the attempt in'the work we are reviewing, has vin- 
dicated her claim by other qualities. In a former novel, 
5 entitled A Simple Story, she had displayed an accurate under- 
90 standing of the workings of the human heart; and, in the 
vg present, she has combined that knowledge with a penetrating 
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insight into the character of political society. TEAS 
The following is an outline of the fable of this work. 
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4 William and Henry, the sons of a country shopkeeper 
i who had died insolvent, come to London with a hope no 
gy,” 


higher than to get a plain livelihood. The elder (William) 
is a good scholar, having received an education at a gram- 
mar school, and is of a haughty and impracticable temper. The 
younger is illiterate, but of exquisite sensibility of mind; 
and, as he is persuaded his brother William knows all things 
hetter than himself, and has beside the most ardent affection 
for him, his will is, in most instances, the greature of his 
brother's. 1 | V | 
13 Their cammen qualities of zobriety > industry, and has 
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nesty, can scarcely keep them from starving in the metro; 


polis; and they are on the precipice of reprobating these 
qualities, when they are preserved from this profanation by 
Henry recollecting that he can play on the fiddle. 
No 800ner is it known that Henry can play most 
excellently on the violin than he is caressed by the great, 
and partakes of their fare. Thus living in plenty, Henry 
would gladly, in the simplicity of his heart, teach his learned 
and morose brother to play on the violin. But driven from 
this expedient by William's anger, he proposes to send him 
to one of the universities, where he concludes the qualifica- 
tions of the scholar, in which William excels, will procure 
him as many dinners, suppers, and friends, as Henry's - 
violin furnished in London. a LOOP 3.035 S43-oM 
William goes: but, notwithstanding his Latin and 
Greek, he would have starved if the affectionate Henry had 
not supplied him with money. Henry, frequently pressed by- 
his great friends to receive some mark of their favour, 
answers in every case, that he has a brother who is a very 
learned man, and for whom he should be happy to procure 
some little preferment, but is always repulsed with these 
unfortunate questions: — Can the learned man play on any 
instrument? — Can he sing? — Pill one fortunate evening, at 
the conclusion of a concert, a 72 man shakes him by the 
hand, and promises a living of five hundred a year to his 
brother, in return for the entertainment Henry had just 
given him. : 1 i 
The incumbent dies. William is ordained, and pre- 
sented to the living. e man! he now hates more 
than ever the friendly violin, the instrument of his elevation. 
Henry's affection never abates, from William's pride; and, 
in a year or two, by his interest, he procures him a deanery. 
The dean now seriously remonstrates with Henry, on 
his useless occupation; and intimates the degradation he 
suffers, in hearing his frivolous accomplishment praised 
in all companies. Henry, perceiving he has lost his brother 
as an intimate friend, searches for one to fill up his affec- 


£ 
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tionate heart, and marries. | E 

The wife of Henry is a public singer. The dean 
upbraids him with the disgrace attending his choice; and, 
marrying the daughter 65 a poor Scoteh earl, while he 
invites Henry to the wedding, he does not condescend to 
invite his sister-in- law. Henry resents this insult; and, 
among the many he has received from his brother, it is 
the only one he does resent. , | 


af. In the words of the charming writer of this work, if 
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2 Bone s wife was not fit compan > for Lady Clementina, it 
is to 0 4 0 


hoped she was company for angels; she died within 
the first year of her marriage, a faithful and affectionate 


wife, and a mother. 


Henry soon after losing che use of his right hand by a 
fall from his horse, and losing at the same time most of his 
friends, sets sail with his infant son, in company with other 


adventurers, to people an unfrequented part of a berge island 


in Africa. 

The dean is extremely moved when he receives this | 
intelligence; for he loved his brother, and, beside, could 
not but remember the many things he had done for him, 


and the many insults he had endured in requital. But (to 
speak in the accurate language of the writer) the avocations » 


of an elevated life erase the deepest impressions. The 
dean, running in the circle of ambition and pride, forgets 
his brother. He allies himself to a friend of a different de- 
scription, a bishop of patrician descent, in whose company 
a great portion of his time rolls away, at the levees of the 
powerful, and he passes the remainder in his closet in 
writing books of which the bishop takes all the on, 


although he bas all the labour. 


While the dean 1s thus engage. Lady Olemantins, the 
lady of the dean, passes her time in attending routs, and in 


8 of herself; and her son William (whom she bore to 


the dean within a twelvemonth after their marriage) passes 


his time with persons hired to teach him to walk, to 
ride, to talk, to think like a mana Foolish: man instead of a 
wise "child: as nature designed him to be! 


This unfortunate youth is never permitted to havs 
one conception of his own; all is taught him; he is never 
once asked, what he thinks 2 but men are paid to tell him 
how to think. He is ht to revere such and such persons, 
however unworthy of bis reverence; to believe such and 
such things, however unworthy his credit; and to act 80 
od. so, on such and auch occasions, however unworth y of his 

ngs. 
r. N orwynne, (Norwynne 4 is the dean' s family name, 
and though the boy is yet at school he is galled mgter;) is 
now arrived at the « age of — when a letter is delivered 


to the dean, and with it the messen N e a boy of nearly 
the same age as Mr. Norw „ he. letter is from Henry, 


the brother of the dean, — the bay is his son. The letter 
states, that the whole party of * of which he was 
ne, were cut off by the savages, except himself. He was 


* tor his gomrades; and yet, on the We he 
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could not say the savages were much to blame che adven- 
turers had no business to invade their territories; and if the _ 


savages had invaded England, they would have fared the 
same. Henry, — ained some 5 in his hand 
during the voyage, and pleasing the king of the savages with 
playing on his violin, was spared; and his child was granted 
to his lamentations, when on the point of being put to death, 


But the weakness in his hand returning, the ing of the sa- 


vages supposed Henry would not entertain him with music, 
bans threw him into prison, and threatened to kill his 'child 


if he did not play. In this sad case, he found an „ «rt 
nity, by means of a faithful savage, of sending his child on 


board of an English vessel lying at a small distance from 


the island, with a charge to the captain to deliver him to 


the dean— thus, with the genuine sensibility of his character, 
giving up his sole comfort, and delivering himself over to 
despair, to benefit his child. e e 

He described the 2 Henry (for he was named 
after his father) to be tractable, affectionate, and sincere 
but very ignorant: the father had no books, and had taught 


' him little of the manners of his native country, thinking he 
would learn them time enough if he ever saw it; and if 


not, it was as well he should never know them: he had 
given him a disrelish for the faults of the savages; had 


taught him to love and to do good to his.neighbour, who- 


ever that neighbour might be, or whatever his failings— — 
falsehood of every kind he included in the precept as 


forbidden, for he did not think any one could love his 


neighbour and deceive him: and he trained him up in a 


contempt for all frivolous vanity, and all indulgehcies he 


was never likely to obtain. 5 


I This letter and this circumstance revive the dean's re- 
collection of the _—_—_ things his brother Henry had 


done- for. him, and he resolves to repay them all in the 

person of his child. He adopts the boy, and young William 

and young Henry are brought up together to man s estate. 
The young Henry is the counterpart of his father, ex- 


_ cept (as may be supposed) that his simplicity is even greater. 


Very perplexing, indeed, is it to his uncle, his cousin, and 
the bishop, (who is a constant visiter at the dean's). to 
explain to him the propriety of our European sentiments and 
manners, in some cases. MODEL | * 


We will exhibit; Henry, for the purpose of his being 


better known, in one or two of those discussions. 3 

Observing his uncle one day offended with his coach= _ 
man, and hearing. him say to him in a very angry tons 
* you shall never drive me againg | 


®. 
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* ®, Phe moment the man quitted the room; Henry ( with, 
his eyes fixed in the deepest . enkel five 
or six times in a half whisper to himself, | | 
You Shall never drive me again you shall never 
drive me again ; 

ee The. denn at last asked ; what he meant by thus re- 
peating his words? . 
<< Lam trying to find out An you . meant, said 


| 5 Wnat! do not you know,” eried de enlightened 
cousin, Richard is turned away? he is never to get upon 
our coach - box again, never to drive any of us any more. 

« And was it pleasure to drive us, cousin? I am sure 
I have often pitied him; it rained sometimes very hard 
when he was on the box, and sometimes Lady Clementina 
has kept him a whole hour at the door all in the cold and 
snow; was that pleasure? Ss 

No, replied young William. 
Was it honour, cousin? = 
14 of No, exclaimed his cousin with A contemptuous | 
exile, 
[Tabs Then why did my uncle say to him, as a punishment, 
< he should never | 
Come hither, child,” said the . © and let me 
instruct you; your father 8 negligence has been inexcusable, 
There are in society (continued the Lean] rich . | 
poor; the poor are born to serve the rich.” 
*£ And what are the rich born tors” Te | 
<6 'To be served by the poor.“ 5 

% But suppose the poor would not serve them?” 885 

Then they must starve.“ 

And so poor people are permitted to ws, only upon 
condition that they wait upon the rich?” 

es that a hard condition? or if it were, they will be 
rewarded in a better world than this.” , 

Ils there a better world than this?? 

Is it possible you do not know there is?“ 

J heard my father once say something about a 
world to come; but he stopt short, and said I was too young 
to understand what he meant. 

The world to come' (returned the dean) % Where 
we shall go after death; and there no distinction will be 
. deren rich and pont. all FE there will be 
55 5 r 

2088 Aye, now. I see What —— it a; better world than 
this But cannot this world wh Ls be: as e as l 
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ni bin 1 8 to placing all persons on a level, it is. 
utterly impossible; God has ordained it otherwise. 
| % How! has God ordained a dietinction * te made, | 
and will not make any himself? 

The dean is compelled to give up his content: with 
Henry, in this case. "Tha cannot make him apptehend the 
use of the poor in the creation, nor the reasons why God hae 

made all persons equal in a better state, and rejected that 
impartial scheme in this world. 

| In the following Snort the dn; and his * A 
Fillion are more suecessful; but then they are aided by e 

earning and sagacity of the bishog g 

Sir, said William, to his father one manning: 2 45 
entered the room, * do. you bear hom how ole tne 
firing, and the bells ringin | 

Then I dare 6a, ried Henry, « there bes been 

anpther massatre.* W erect + 

The dean chilled to * in anger, Will * never 
learn the right use of words? You mean to say a battle. 

Then what is a massacre? cried the frightened; but 

still curious Henry. 

A massacre, replied his uncle, * is when A number 
of people are slain 


I thought, "returned Henry. « ie had been | 
people. ; 


Pon interrupt _ said the dean, * before 1 flulshed 
my sentence certainly, both soldiers and sailors are people, 
but they engage to die by their own Jrov will and congent.” 

„What! all of them? | | Fans or 

Most of them 25 5 

But the rest are massacred? | 

5 The dean answered © The number that” go to battle 
unwillingly, and by force, are few; and for the — ou 
have previously sold their lives to the state. 1 

Maar 1 ww. 4. {a wo . 

* For soldiers and 8ajlors' pay.“ ; : 
My father used to tell me, we Om not *. a ay 
our own lives; but he forgot to tell me, we might sell them 
for others to take away.“ | 
„ William, (said the dean to his son, his patience 
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tired with his nephew's persevering nonsense) explain 8 


your cousin the atference between a battle and a Massacre. 

A massacre, said William, rising from his seat, am 
Sxing his eyes alternately upon bis father, his mother, and 
the Wer all of whom were present) for their approbation, 


rather than the person's to 2 his an”. were to by 
vor. bo 
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6 © x massacre, said William, is when W 
beings are slain, who have. it not in their Fan to defend 
themselves. - 

«© Dear cousin William,” (5aid Henry) « that must erer 
be the case, with every one who is killed.“ 
After a short hesitation, William replied, In massa - 
eres people are put to death for no crime, but merely Vece 

f there objects of suspicion. 
* But in battle, said Henry, 5 the Persons put to 


f 1 arẽ not even suspected. 


The bishop now condescended to end this dis putationg - 

by Saying emphatically, 

onsider, young savage, that in battle neither the 

infant, the aged, the sick nor infirm are involved, but n 
those in the fall prime of health and vigour.”' 


"As this argument came from so great and reverend. a2 


man as the bishop, Henry was obliged, by a frown from his 


uncle, to submit, as one refuted; although he had an answer 


at the veriest tip of his ton ue, which it was torture to him 


secret. The church has its terrors as well as the law, and 


was awed by the dean's tremendous wig, as much as as 


Paternoster Row is awed by the attorney- general.“ 
* [2 be concluded in the following Magazine. 
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* 2 br has ever . to me that the indispensible 


_ requisites of character for a people, either desiring to obtain 


or to preserve the blessin ings of liberty, are, 1. A thirst for 
useful knowledge, 


dependence of mind. 3. A love of virtuous poverty. I do 
not mean want and wretchedness: if it were not for bad 
Jaws and bad governments these would never be known in 
any country! and 4. A manly contempt of death. Let but 
these be thoroughly inspired among the mass of mankind in 
any nation, and not all the despots of the earth could 
« FoJong the, reign of 'slaFery. Take them away, and if .- 
e berty v were thrust upon us we could not maintain it - 3+ 


nat to utter. What he wished to say must ever remain a 


consciousness of the dignity of | 
human nature, and an Ane but civil and sociable, in- 


a 
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It was once the distinguished office of poetry to. awaken 
and cherish these heroic virtues ;- and perhaps it may not be 
amiss to insert in the London Corresponding Society's Ma- 

gazine an extract from a poem (** Leonidas) written in 
Britain's better days, for the express purpose of shewing 
what glorious and almogt incredible exertions these yirtues 
can. Pane... 5 og | 715 2000961” 
The reader is to remember that this poem is founded 
upon facts recorded in the history of the Spartan republig. 
| Greece being inyaded by an innumerable host of Persians, 
under their despotic monarch. Xerxes, three hundred Spar- 
tans, with Leonidas at their head, generously devoted them 
selves to certain fate to preserve the liberties of their 
country; feeling, as every virtuous man will feel, that it is 
been to die the last of freemen than live the first of 
slaves. | 1 1 SS 

The deportment and speech of Leonidas to the council 
in which this subject was debated must warm every heart 
with generous enthusiasm : | 05 FH? i 


3 e Rising he displays | 
His godlike presence. Dignity and grace A, 
Adorn his frame, and manly beauty, join d 
With strength Herculean. On his aspect shines 
Sublimest virtue, and desire of fame, ö 
Where justice gives the laurel; in his eye 
The inextinguishable spark, which fires Fi. 
The souls of patriots: while his brow supports 
VUndaunted valour, and contempt of 3 d 
| Does the name of death men's 
Create this fear and wonder? O my friends! _ 7 
Why do we labour through the arduous paths, | 
Which lead to virtue? Fruitless were the toil, 
Above the reach of human feet were plac'd 
The distant summit, if the fear af death 
' Could.jntercept our passage. But in vain 
His blackest frowns and terrors he assumes 
To shake the firmness of the mind, which knows, 
That wanting virtue life is pain and woe, N 
That wanting liberty ev'n virtue mourns, 
And looks around for happiness in vain, 
Pemand my life; _ #: | 
My heart exulting answers to thy call, 
And smiles on glorious fate.” „ 
Nothing can be more noble, nor more just than these 
_ Fentiments, Life can neyer be truly en) oyed till death is 


LY 
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despiged. Virtue can never exist, liberty can never be 
attained, unless a people are ready to sacrifice every thing 
rather than submit to corruption and slavery. Happy Bri- 
tain, did we but know our happiness! had we but wisdom to 
Gischarge our duty! We need not sacrifice our lives; we 
need only resolve to speak and act upon the honest con- 
victions of our hearts, and our chains would drop off. 
But to do this we must despise some paltry bribe; we must 
have courage to offend some customer; we must prefer 
the permanent interests of our families and our posterity 
to the paltry interests of the present day; and this, shame 
an as! do we call ourselves Britons?—this is more than 
che generality of us have virtue to do. Britain, in this 
degenerate age, at least, is not S/arta. The description of 
Thebes, in the same poem, is much more applicable to her. 


HA few, corrupted by the Persian gold, 

Apa of Unjust dominion have usurp'd in Thebes. _ 
- These in each bosom quell the gen'rous flame 
Of liberty. The eloquent they bribe; _ 


With specious tales the multitude they cheat; 
And prostitute the name of public good 

To veil oppression. Others are immers'd 

In all the sloth of riches, and unmov'd. 
In shameful ease, behold their country fall.“ 


There is, however, a spirit abroad. Let us hope that 
the age of supineness is nearly at an end. The London 
Corresponding Society's Magazine may, perhaps, assist 
towards the revival of British energy. In the bustle of 

this election, and among the multitude of duties which 
press upon me, this little communication is all I can find 
time to furnish in promotion of sd desirable an object. On 
future occasions I hope to be able to communicate More 
largely; and as it is a maxim with me to do nothing in the 
dark, the public may be assured that whatever comes from 
my pen shall be accompanied with the signature of 


JOHN THELWALL, 
For the London Corres BONDING SOCIETY'S MAGAZINE, 
CITIZENS, | © men | 


xD ER $TANDIN G that it is in contemplation 
to establish a Magazine, under the direction of the Corres- 
pending Society, I take the ear liest opportunity of dropping 


; 
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a few hints, not with a view of giving instruction to the So- 
ciety, but of awakening the attention of your readers. 
| So far as I understand the nature of the Corresponding' 
Society, of which I am not a member, nor indeed of any 
society merely political or religious, its leading object seems 
to be to disseminate political knowledge through the country, 
by cheap and sim le means ; to raise the lower classes to a 


comprehension of their proper dignity; and to check the way - 


ward conduct of those who overlook such as they call the 
common people, under the notion that they have no political 
, F W : „„ 
How far your Society may, in any instance, have mis- 
taken its own object, or individuals, by misunderstanding * 
principles, may have deviated into imprudent conduct, I 
neither know nor inquire. The advancement of political 
knowledge, the professed object of your society, should at all 
times be the leading wish of every generous heart. Mankind 
should consider it as that enlivening, yet trembling dawn 
that precedes the more glorious period, when liberty sha 
shine with a steady lustre, and human happiness be raised on 
a durable basis. py 
Has the Corresponding Society been actuated by a love 
of liberty and justice? its principles have been pure, and 
its conduct must have been honourable : and so far as the 
same passion $till influences it, the members will be entitled 
to general respect. The more public the testimony they - 
bear against oppression, and the more generous the support 
they administer to the oppressed, the more unequivocal will 
be the proofs they afford of their sincerity, and their pro- 
bability of success the greater. Mt 353555 
Citizens, I beg leave, through the medium of your Ma- 
gazine, to drop a hint to your readers concerning such as are 
now bearing their testimony, in the solitude of prisons, to 


the principles held sacred by you. The greater part of their 
sentences is now expired; but, on their return to their fami- 
lies, should it not be rscollected that they have heavy fines 
to pay? Should not, to say nothing of the injury which their 
health must have experienced, the Tinevoidable osses sustain- 
ed by them in business be considered? On such as have 
adopted the same principles with themselves, have they not a 
kind of claim? And might not such as even disapprove their 
political sentiments, by comprehending all the circumstances 
of their respective cases, feel at least a partial interest in their 
difficulties, and be excited to such attentions as their present 
or future situation may demand? ; / 

I hall not suggest in what form such attention should 
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appear, or through. what channels assistances be aUministered, 
Different individuals, according to their different pursuits 
and 9 „may have different means of rendering 
essential services: and whether the business be managed by 
- a committee, acting in behalf of all the sufferers, or b 
individuals exerting themselves for individuals, is of — i 
moment: but I maintain, that the citizens alluded to are. 
entitled to every benevolent regard. * IS 
As to myself, I make no professions of extraordinary 
| exertion, or of exciting myself to general attentions. Such 
professions would be incompatible with the nature of my 
Present pursuits, with numerous previous engagements, and 
that calmness, which an indifferent state of health absolutely 
demands. What I have pledged myself to in my own 
bosom to undertake, I will execute; but my powers are 
weak, and my influence is confined : yet I will affirm, that if 
other persons of better health, more active spirits, greater 
influence, and who are at least equally bound with myself 
by political considerations, were more true to the prin- 
ciples of * benevolence, they would take their proportion 
of the labour I now recommend, and be less forward 
to shelter their own. indolence, by spurring on others to 
activity. FE: CT rey 
One thing, citizens, I beg leave to suggest through the 
medium of your Magazine; which is, that some person of 
sufficient leisure and known integrity should ascertain the 
losses in business, and the fines to be paid, by the persons 
now confined in prison for sedition. Let this statement 
appear in your Magazine. There will be no sedition in 
this. Let the statement shift for itself. I have nothing 
more to add. Vours respectfully, 5 


P. S. If I communicate any thing to you in future, 1 
shall adopt the fraternal language, the language of equality, 
and hope that such of your correspondents as choose to use 
chat language, will not be deemed forward, or charged 
With precision. When more at leisure, than I am at this 
instant, I will Jay before you an historical view of the 
language of aristocracy ; from which I hope it will appear 
that the contrary language, however quakerly it may sound, 
is the language of wisdom, of liberty, and of benevolence. 
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CITIZEN EDITOR, xk 0 eee 
I has been much the fashion of late to refer every 
condtitutional question to the Revolution of 1688, and to 
the Constitution as at that time established. But those, 
who thus exalt the Bill of Rights into a universal touch- 
stone, must either be utterly ignorant of its contents, or else 
have the very criminal design of 1 g them to 
the public. The Bill of Rights is not a Constitution. It is 
not an original compact between the people and the go- 


vernment. It merely establishes a few 1 FE £ 
1. It does not a 


which had been invaded by James I 
any thing to our liberties, but leaves them exactly where it 
found them. The leared Judge Blackstone views it in this 
light, when he 80 oy compliments the wisdom of the 
Convention (or two 


and not to an actual subvernion of it: which,” says he; 


would have dissolved the government, repealed all posi- 


tive laws, annihilated all dignities, and left the people to 


form a new Constitution for themselves. Therefore, if 
the Bill of Rights is a Constitution, we can be entitled to no 
privileges but what are expressly ted by it. It must 


necessarily operate as a repeal of all statutes enacted prior 
to it. It has destroyed Magna Charta, and every bulwark 


which the wisdom of our ancestors provided against the 


encroachments of the crown. But if it is not a constitution, 
but merely a settlement of a few particular rights which had 


been invaded, it affects nothing but what it expressly speci- 


fies. And where a question is not decided by it, we may 
recur for its solution to the remotest periods of Englisk 


history, or to the original principles of government. It 
consists of twelve complaints of violations of the laws; and 


then, as their ancestors in like case had usually done, for the 


vindicating and asserting their ancient rights and liberties, 
declares the said violations to be illegal. All that it men- 


tions about parliamentary elections is, in the 5th article of 
the complaint, that James had violated the freedom of election 


of members to serve in Parliament. And in the 8th article f 
the declaration, that the election of members of Parliament 
ought to be free. From the wording of this act, it is very 


evident that the framers of it did not consider themselves as 
procuring to the people any fresh Liberties, or that they 
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Houses of Parliament, who brought 
about the Revolution) for declaring that the miscondutt of 
James amounted to an ENDEAVOUR f Subvert the Constitution, 
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were altering the Constitution or, law. one single jota - 
There is no claim asserted that had not been expressly re- 
cognized before. To try the principles of the London 
Corresponding Society by this statute, and to declare, as 
some have done, that their claims of Universal Suffrage 
** and Annual Parliaments, are illegal, because they are not 
Asserted, and agreed to in it, is ridiculous in the extreme. 
It is entirely silent as to who the electors are to be, and 
merely provides for the unmolested exercise of the most 
Important duty a Briton can be called upon to discharge. 
But admitting. which is not the case, that the Bill of Rights 
was direct authority against Universal Suffrage, it would 
chew a miserable defect of argument to cite it against us. 
It is the nature of man to proceed in a progressive ratio of 
improvement. Now it can hardly be conceived that the 
faculties of Britons have remained stationary for these hun- 
dred years, or that they had attained the summit of human 
perfection in 1688. Upon this statement, therefore, we are 
only claiming a right to amend an error into which our 
ancestors formerly ran; and, instead of producing against 
us an old rence parchment, it would but have been decent 
and respectful to a great nation, to whom we submitted 
our principles, if our opponents had attempted to answer 
them by bold and manly reasoning. It may not be amiss 
to remind these wholesale dealers in precedents, who pay 
such a profound veneration to every thing that is clothed 
with the rust of antiquity, —that' it is a fundamental maxim 
of the laws of England, and acted upon every term in every 
court in Westminster hall, that malus usus est abolendus : 
© a bad custom ought to be abolished.'—Giving, therefore, to 
the Constitutionalists of 1688 the whole that they require, 
and taking up the argument upon their own premises, this 
maxim, which has never yet been disputed, and which never 
can be disputed, by any person who is but one degree re- 
moved from an idiot, storms their intrenchments, and drives 
them to the only defence which men, conscious of the 
Justice of their cause, will ever make, arguments drawn 
om the first principles of legislation. It is not my inten- 
ion to discuss them here; they are admirably treated in the 
uke of Richmond's Letter to Colonel Sharman, which has 
meer yet been refuted... I merely designed to break the 
_ _ "eonstitutional crutch which has been brandished against us, 
and to display the Bill of Rights in its true colours, un- 
defiled by the shades of factious, interested mis representation. 


beni, WILLIAM WILLIAMS. 
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On the Ix Id of certain SCHEMEs for TONTINEs, which! 


have been offered to the ſiublie by ſirivate ſiersons. 


PEReEIVIx the disadvantage under which the public 


gamed in these tontines, it was my design to expose the 


Case by suitable calculations; but other employments inter- 
vened. The managers of one of these schemes having, 
however, divided their capital, at the expiration of seven 


years and a half, I have nothing to do now, but to state 


the facts relative to that scheme, in order to hew how 
greatly the subscribers were wronged by it. ng e 
| Each subscriber paid 6s. 6d. per quarter, . with. 
6d. pet quarter to the managers for their trouble, which 
together, in seven years {the term for which the tontine 
was established) amounted to ql: 166. Þ 99s 
Each of the surviving subscribers received; on the di- 
vision of the capital, 10l. 28. So that 6s. only was received 
by each subscriber for the interest of his money, and the 
benefit arising from survivorship. To TE Ak 
Let us now endeavour to calculate the sum drawn from 
the public by the projectors of these schemes, for the trouble 
of management. I knew of six of these plans, two in 


London, two in Bristol, and two in Yorkshire. There 


might be more, but the evil will appear sufficiently exten- 
sive, if there were not: The agent of one of the societies 
in Bristol boasted, by public advertisement, that its subscri- 
bers amounted to more than 120,000; but taking the 


average of the six societies to be 80,000 each, the whole f 
the subscribers to these plans would be 480,000 persons. 


These paid each 28. per ann. for management, which in 
seven years would produce 336, ooo0l. But to this sum must 
be added six months interest of the whole capital produced 
by the subscriptions; because the managers did not divide 
till six months after the expiration of the term, on the 
pretence of settling their books. The produce of 48, 000 
subscriptions, at gl. 168. each, is 4, 04, oool. the half year's 
interest on which, at 5 per cent. is 11736001. making, 


with the money received by the projectors for the article of 


I the enormous sum of 453,600l. - 7 
I need not dwell on this statement. It ie accurate; and 
no words can add to its eloquence. I shall be happy if this 


— 
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paper save a portion of your numerous readers, who may be 
tempted to subscribe to some of these schemes, from being a 
prey to their delusive promises. e e e e 
June 2 th, 4796. 12771 : THOMAS FRY. 
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. 
Al che request of several of the Friends of 


Freedom in Coventry, I have taken the liberty of. making 
82 to you, as secretary of the London Corresponding 
Society, for as many copies of their Address to the Nation 
as you may think sufficient, to distribute among the eitizens 
of this place; who, in consequence of the calamities they 
have experienced from the measures of a corrupt administra- 
tion, are now convinced of the necessity and importance of 
that reformation, which it is the object of the London 
Corresponding Society to promote. „ 


Your, compliance will much oblige 
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S Your fellow-citizen, _ 


To Citizen Athley. © | 
FELLOW-CITIZENS, Melbourne, near Derby, OR. 2x8, 2796. 


Haix heard that the patriots of Melbourne 
had received a letter from you respecting the formation of a 
political society, congenial with the principles on which 
yours was instituted, I attended this meeting, although a 
perfect stranger here, and found that they associated together 
for the purpose of disseminating political knowledge among 
their countrymen, and for promoting Universal Suffrage an 
Annual Parliaments. Your letter was read to the citizens 
then present, to take their sense upon it, when it appeared 
they entirely coincided with you, and that they would exert 
every legal and constitutional means in their power to 
obtain that grand object. In consequence of which I was 
desired to answer your letter, which I accordingly did; but, 
to our great surprise, we were informed hy; citizen 
that it never reached your hands; of course some sycophant 
or other has delivered it for the inspection of his patron. 
They would be much obliged to you if you would send 
them some rules whereby they may be governed, and a few 
cheap political tracts which you may deem necessary for 
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their instruction, and they will reimburse you for the ex- 

pences which will be incurred. They would likewize thank 

you for'a few of the Address to the Nation read in Saint 

George's Fields. We remain, eee arts 62 
| [Signed by sixteen citizens. J 

To the Secretary of the Londͥeen e 


Corresponding Society. LE | 12 5 
Ws 7% | | i # Ho —_ 2 | : fe . 
elrizExs, Committee Room, Nov. 9th, 1795. · 


| Ex this will reach you, no doubt you will 
have acquired a general knowledge of the nature and ten- 


dency of the bill now before the house of Lords; and we UM 


hasten to give a description of the public mind in London. 
Apprehending that every artifice will be used to overawe 
the country, we assure you the bill will meet with the most 
by ape and determined opposition from every description 
of men who have ever professed, in any degree whatever, an 
attachment to the cause of liberty. It has produced in 
London a union which promises the most beneficial effeats. 
All those distinctions which arose from differences of opi- 
nion as to the necessary degree of reform, all personalities, 
in short all considerations whatever, except the necessity of 
stopping its progress and baffling its effects, are how laid 
2" Long hes be, wt 
Long has it been taught ever 1tical philosopher 
that the 3 — of a free uy K the creature of the 
people. It will ever do honour to our ancestors that, until 
the present age, they were more active than any other na- 
tion in propagating this doctrine. But, in opposition to the 
voice of reason, it has constantly happened that by much the 
greatest part of the world has groaned under the galling 


pac of despotism; and it has been the uniform practice ot 
tyrants and their ministers to speak and act as if they con- 
sidered the people to be the creature of governments. 
The constitution of our country has been for many ages 
4 mixture of Saxon liberty and, Norman slavery; and” as 
these opposite principles. have been at different times sup- 
ported with different degrees of success, the people have been 
at one time freemen, at another slaves. But the point is now 
at issue, which af these principles shall be permanently 
established under the name of lag. OS 
Happy should we be could we put the following p_ | 
tions to. every individual of our fellow-countrymen, il 
Jou consent that the political improvement. of five centuries 
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To the Patriotic Societies throughout 


civic goed opinion. _ 
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shall be at one stroke annihilated, and that our laws and 


constitution shall relapse into that state of barbarous ambi- 
gut. that system of constructi ve treason, which prevailed 
in the tyrannical reign of Edward II. of which, in the 
preamble ta the 3ist of Edward III. it is jointly said, That 


n man's life was safe, because no man knew what was tegal and 


what was illegal? Are you willing to grant to that governs 


ment, whose measures have avowedly brought you to the 


brink of famine, the power of telling you when you may 
meet? When you hall gun each other? When you may 
speak? When you must be silent? What you may hear? 
What you may read? In short, will you consent to use or 
disuse, at their discretion, every means of intellectual im- 
—A ² A  - V 
Me have determined to hold a general meeting on 
Thursday next, and we request you to use every means by 


which you can awaken your neighbours ta a just sense of the 
dangers attending the present bil. „ e e 


— 


Signed in name, 


Aud by order of the London Cre lendint Sccieh, 
' + JOHN ASHLEY, Sec. + 
ALEX. GALLOWAY, Ass. Sec, 


3 
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FThe | following Letter" was written in anſwer to a requeſt, made by the London 


- Correſponding Society, to Lord Stanhope to reſume his ſeat in the houſe of 


Lords, for the purpoſe of oppoſing Lord Grenville's and Mr. Pitt's bills] 


"CITIZENS, © . , , -. | Cheyening House, Nov. 10th, 1796. | 
. "Warirsy I attended the House of Lords, the 


worthy and patriotic London Corresponding Society ho- 


noured me with their approbation of my public conduct; 
and I am conscious I shall never do any act to forfeit their 
1 s 44 ö * 7 

Single, amidst contending parties, T have formed a plan 

of public duty for myself. I did not si gn my last protest, 
Nor act in consequence, without the most nature deliberation. 

My former reasons still subsist. From the blindness of 


gristocrat ministers, those reasons have increased, and are 
Inereasing; and the weakness of many of their opposers 


has confirmed me. I need not repeat the three first sen- 
'tenceg of the fifteenth veason of my last protest. 


In my retreat I am not idle. Perhaps I may not 


labour for "the public in vain; The time is not yet con 


* * 
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for me to appear again on the public stage, with utility. | 
When that time arrives, according to my own judgment, 
de assured, Citizens, that the friends of peace and liberty 
will find me on that same unalterable ground on Which 4 | 
have made my stu‚ult . 
'T should do injustice to my feelings, did J not express 
the high sense I have of the well- meant intentions of the 

London Corresponding Society; and oonsequently the cor · 
dial respect with which Iam ö 2 $757 
„ WORTHY CITIZENS, ah 

Tour ever most sincere 


And faithful fellow- citizen, hs | 


3p 


To the Members of the London ERS Ot aogy: SP ANHOPE. 
- Corresponding Society. * : Ee; l 
0 'FELLQW=CITIZEN, | | Portsmouth, Nov. 10th, 1795- 


Wx received yours, and read it with great 
satisfaction. We are much obliged to you for your friendly 
communications, and very excellent advice. e deferred 
immediately returning an answer, in order that we might 
inform you more particularly respecting our numbers. We 
have now about ninety; and entertain no doubt of our 
further increase. | N ny Og 5 
MWMMMe wish, citizen, to have your opinion on the procla- 
mation and bill now pending in the Lords House. Give us 
our advice. We are uneasy, as it may greatly affect what 
iberty we now possess. ne 4 N 
| You may rest assured of our fidelity and firmness. 
We, as a body, are determined to abide by your determina- 
tions. Give us your advice freely and plainly, 
We would wish to have an answer as soon as possible. 
We would particularly request this, as we conceive the bill 
now pending points directly at our meetings. Impressed 
with this idea, we have requested an attendance of all our 
members on Friday next. We remain, | 


BROTHER CITIZEN, 


3 bs Tours sincerel 
To Citizen Ashley, | | i = — 
FELLOW=CITIZENS, Committee Room, Nov. 20th, 1796. 


VPuoovuns of the 10th instant came safe to hand. 
We presume it was written before our circular letter of the 


eh reached. you; and, as that letter contained our opinion 
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upon the proclamation and the bills now pending in parlia- 

ment, we considered it in a great degree an answer to the 
stions.asked in your letter. If it be necessary to add an 

Sing r upon the proclamation, we think it is only to 


1 


say e met within a few days after it was issued. Witli 
regard to the bills, we think them the most daring attack 
upon the liberties of Britons that has ever been attempted, 
and u have no doubt but the framers of them will meet with 
 pheir reward. We are happy to hear that you increase in 
numbers; and are equally happy in being able to inform 
vou that our increase is considerably greater than at any 
period of our history. The degree of patriotism brought into 
action by this stretch of power is much greater than 
the most ganguine patriot could have expected. Old and 
young, rich and poor, all join in opposing these arbitrary 
measures. The meetings in Middlesex, London, West- 
minster, Surrey, and the borough of Southwark, have peti- 
tioned against them in a firm and spirited manner. ''Phey 
were attended by multitudes of tlie most respectable persons; 
and opposed by large majorities, a few court dependents and 
expectants e Upon the whole, it is evident that 
Britons will not submit to so gross an insult; and our ad- 
vice to you is that you should remain firm at your posts, 
that you should be diligent in spreading your principles, 
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and constant in asserting the purity of your fnotives. 

© © By order of the Executive Committee, | 

F JOHN ASBLEY, Setctty, 
To the Correſponding Society | : NTT MON 
at Portſmouth. | Wer” ov ⁵⁊7m ß 
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Ba GrNER AI. BUONAPARTE is aged twenty-seven. He 
© was born in Corsiea, but educated in France. He was sent 
to the artillery school, where he niade great progress in his 
studies, and after some years of service was raised to the 
f/ wooa RD ri on 6 hs 
He did not confine his acquirements to the knowledge 
_ of mathematics, and their application to the management 
of artillery, The history of every people, ancient and mo- 
dern, the theory of their canstitutions, and the principles af 
their military tactics, were: the continual objects of his 
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meditations, and served as a relaxation from the labours of 
bis profession. An enthusiastic admirer. of the heroes of 
Athens and Rome, he burned on every occasion with the 
desire of imitating them. His companions took for an 


1 immoderate ambition that restless activity of a genius which 
felt its own strength, and which eagerly umpelled him on- 
ward in the career of glor. | 13 


Called to the siege of Toulon, to direct the batterick, = 
- Buonaparte perceived that the dispositions of the generals : 
were bad, and he declared his opinion. At first they 
viewed his observations as proceeding from the ridiculous 
presumption of youth, and paid no attention to them. But 
soon, reconsidering his advice, mage ens ee adopted; 
the consequences of which were, the sudden retreat of the 
English, and the capture of the place. . . 
Barras and Freron named him general of artillery, and hs 
in that quality he contributed to the successes of the 5 
in Italy. These successes were not so decisive as he desired. 
Our armies fell off at the end of each campaign; and at the 
return of spring they were obliged to renew their waggons 
and artillery carriages. The war of the mountains was 
disagreeable to the soldiers, ruinous to the Republic, and 
rendered the supplying of the army impossible. 4 
Buonaparte was not the commander in chief, and was 
obliged to serond plans which he disapproved. His opinion 
was always for abandoning a war of posts, and pouring as a 
torrent on the plains of Piedmont. This plan, which he ris 
pened in silence, he has soon realized, and even surpassed. 
I had occasion to employ Buonaparte in fortifying the 
shores of the Mediterranean. He acquitted himedlf of haz 
mission with promptitude and success. He saved immense 
sums to the Republic, by removing two-thirds of the can- 
noniers and cannon with which the coast was lined, and 
particularly in places where descents were impossible. He 
had finished this operatign when the Committee of Public 
Safety suddenly withdrew him from the service of the artii- 
lery, which he had followed all his life, to place him in 
that of the infantry, to the details of which he was a stranger. 
They would have forced him by this capricious change to 
give in his resignation-. He demanded of me leave of ab- 
sence for two months, for the purpose of going to Paris to 
remove any prejudices which the committee might entertain 
ee him. 1 saw him depart with regret. He was 
bliged, however, to-obey. „ 
His successor arrived, and I caused his discharge to be 
expedited. The committee was deaf to his just reclamations. * 
A woman of intrigue disposed then of all the miktary em- 
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ployments. She had treated for that of Buonaparte with ati 
Officer who had resigned on the 10th of August, and i; 
wWished to be reconciled to the Republic; or rather to put 
- himself in a situation where he might be useful to the person 
whom such men call their king. pe „„ 
Du my return to the army of Italy I found Buonaparte 
there, determined to go and serve the Turks against Austria- 
He several times asked leave to resign, which was about 
to be granted; but it was strongly opposed by Jean de 
Brie, who demonstrated that his absence would be a loss 
to the Republic, and that good officers of artillery were 
not so common as to allow them thus to expatriate them- 
selves. The struggle of Jean de Brie with the committee 
of government continued - until the 13th of Vendemaire. 
©  Barras was then named general in chief of the army of 
ap the interior. He had seen Buonaparte at the siege of 
"+4 Toulon. He knew his activity, his knowledge, and his 
courage, and made him his lieutenant. The manner in 
. © which he cleared the sections is well known. He threw 
a bomb into that of Le Pelletier, which lighted in the 
midst of the assembly, dispersed the conspirators, and put 
them to flight. A 1 
| With the remainder of the history of Buonaparte all 
Europe is acquainted, and it need not be here detailed. I 
shall only add, that on his departure for the army I spoke to 
= him of his youth: My fiend,” said he, in a year 
Is ball be older. | | | 85 
. Buonaparte is little and slender. His figure is pale 
and meagre; but he possesses a bold and warlike counte- 
nance. He preserves the greatest coolness in the midst 
of danger, and is -inaccessible to fear. Whatever be the 
difficulty of his situation, he never despairs of the success of 
His enterprises. It would seem, that the greater the obstacles 
the more easily he surmounts them. ;; !᷑ 
4 Buonaparte, like Jourdan and Pichegru, is serious and 
silent in large circles; but in the company of his friends 
he converses gracefully, and expresses himself in a clear and 
precise manner. Literary, philosophical, and political dis- 
cCussions, have for him the greatest attraction. He bears in 
1 a little body an intrepid and vigorous soul, a generous 
* . and feeling heart, and a delicate and cultivated 1281 | 
Fa He is a good son, a good father, a good friend, a 
ba „ good husband, and consequently a good citizen. Such is 
* e man whom the Committee of Public Safety of Prairial 
covered with disgust, and wanted to exclude from our 
armies. He is suspected of being a terrorist; L would say, 
and perhaps with more justice, a republiaan. 
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FOREIGN axp DOMESTIC TRANSACTIONS. 
TI E affairs of France include in themselves the most 
r concerns of every country in this quarter of the 
earth. France is no longer in the condition in which we 
have seen her, struggling for her political existence, The 
campaign of 1793 decided the question of her safety and 
5 75 of 1794 gave her an ascendancy in the affairs of 
Zurope. | | EIFFEL | 
The military operations of this year commenced in the 
beginning of April, on the side of Italy. The government 
of France perceived that the allies were more vulnerable in 
Italy, than in the countries bordering on the Rhine; and 
| |< gprioh an immense force to strike a blow in that quarter. 
But they were careful to ' conceal their plan, and their 
strength. A great part of the army, together with almost 
the whole train of artillery, designed for this service, re- 
mained in the departments of France which were on the 
confines. of Italy. At Savona, and other places on the 
territories of Genoa, the French had assembled troops; but 
these had more the appearance of proceeding to the city of 
Genoa, of which it was supposed they would attempt to 
possess themselves, than of being prepared to force their 
passage into the heart of Italy.  - 5 5 
8 he Austrians, under General Beaulieu, were in t 
borce at Novi, and in that part of the Milanese, and of 
Piedmont which bordered on the territories of Genoa. Their 
advanced posts reached along the mountains parallel to the 
Mediterranean, from the Bochetta (a chain of mountains in 
the territory of Genoa, dividing it from Lombardy) to the 
advanced posts of the Sardinian army. The Sardinians, 
under General Colli, were encamped in a strong position 
before Ceya, a city on the Tanaro, in Piedmont. While the 
strong fortresses of Alessandria, Tortona, Voghira, and Cont 
were filled with Austrian and Sardinian troops. 
The armies of France and of the allies were in this 

position when a division of the French, under General 
_ Cervoni, advanced to Voltri, within six leagues of the city of 
Genoa. At this moment General Buonaparte arrived to 
take upon him the command of the French army of Italy, 
This general was a young man, being no more than 
twenty-seven years of age; but he had already displayed 
great military talent, and that promptitude of mind which 
geizes upon opportunities before the circumstances by which 
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movement to Voltri, he saw in it 'an occasion to mistea& 


solved to reinforce the detachment under Cervoni, and to 


Genoa; and he marched at the head of b00g men, to force 
the right of the French at Voltri, and"Þy | 

to place himself between the French and the city of Genoa, 
This was the object to which Buonaparte designed to draw 
him. He ordered General Cervoni to defend the post at 
Voltri till evening, then to fall back, by a concealed- march, 
on his centre; wh | 

master of Voltri, and, finding no further opposition in that 


army posted at Monte Natte. The engagement was ob- 


ral Buonaparte strengthened his centre by the whole of his 
right wing, and sent General Massena, by a forced march, 
to take the' enemy in the flank and rear. The Austrians 
were also reinforced during the night, and renewed the 
engagement at the-break of — with great vivacity, when 
General Massena falling suddenly upon them, they fled 
on all sides, loosing 4000 men, of whom 2,500 were made 
prisoners. F A 8 an. 

General Buonaparte improved the advantage gained 


bold, and prompt movements, he forced the pass of Mille- 
simo, surrounded the greater part of the Austrian posts 
among the fdefiles leading into Lombardy, and gained a 
complete victery, killing above 2000 of 'the enemy, and 
taking more than 700g prisoners, together with twenty-two 
feld pieces, and fifteen stand of colours. my 5 


ulieu made an attempt to repair his losses, and with 72000 
choice troops forced the village of Dego on the right of the 
French; but the latter rallying, the 8 were routed 
with the loss of 2000 men, 1200 of whom were made 
prisoners. 3 VV | 


ID 'Millesimo, on the 13th; and that of Dego, on the 14th. 
5 He gave the enemy no leisure to regover. On the 1 5th 
he forced the redoubts which covered the 6 | 

and on the following day entered the town 


they are recommended can be changed. Informed of the 
the Austrian general. He made dispositions as if he re- 
force his way to Genoa. . General Beaulieu fell into the 
gnare, He extended his advanced posts into the Bochetta. 
His van pushed to St. Pietro d' Arena, in the suburbs of { 


that movement 


quarter, fell with 15000 men on the centre of the French 


stinately maintained the whole day; but in the night Gene- 


| in the battle of Monte Notte. Within th ree days, by s ful, 


Qn the day following the battle of Millesimo, General 


The progtess f Buonaparte 3 une xa mple d. He | ined : 
the battle of Monte Notte on the 1oth of April; that of 


| up of Ceva, 


> camp,” 


ch being effected, Beaulieu made himself 
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hich had been evacuated in the night by the Sardinians. 


ursuing General Colli, who commanded” the army of 


the king of Sardinia, he co pelled him to a precipitate ; 
retreat, with the W. of all” his artillery, from a strong 


position which he had taken on the confluence. of wa 
rivers, the Cursaglia and Tanaro; and coming up with Him 
at the village of Vico, on the road to Mondovi, he entirely 
defeated him, killing 500 of his troops, niaking 1300 pri- 
soners, and taking eight field pieces, and eleven stand 
ef h/ ² oh y u a Lo RD 
General Colli fed beyond the river Sturia, and took a 
8 between Coni and Cherasco, two strong forttesses in 
iedmont. The French made themselves masters of the 
latter place, in which they found ann pieces of, 
cannon and very considerable magazines, and General Colli 
retired to Carignan; in order to cover Tutin. age 
General Buonaparte was now within nine leagiies of 
that capital, and the king of Sardinia sued for peace, and 
entered into an armistiée till it could. be, concluded, de- 
ivering up to the French Alessandria, Tortona, Coni, 
and the citadel of Ceva; which had not been taken; and 
opening a passage to che French into the Milinese and... 
the olle countries of Italy. A treaty of peace was after- 
ward concluded between France and Sardinia, by which 
the latter ceded Nice and wha, to the French, and also 
delivered up to them the whole military government of 
Piedmont during the war! „„ or a: 
The army of the Alps, under General Kellerman, 
having, in pursuance of this treaty, been admitted into 
Piedmont, by the Col d'Echelles and Suza, and taken 
Nossession = | all the strong places of the king of Sardinia, 
Buonaparte turned his attention td General Beaulieu. 
That general had withdrawn all his posts, and retired, 
by Valence, behind the Po, seeming determined to oppose 
the French in that place, with the advantage of baving 
in his front that deep and rapid river now. swelled by: 
the mountain snows. Buonaparte, - by ' a rapid and un- 
expected movement, passed the | Po at Plaisance, attacked 
Hooo of the Austrians at the villge of Sombols, drove 
them beyond the river Adda, on the road te Cremona, 


4 


killing 200 men, and taking 400 prisoners. Beaulieu fled 
to Lodi, situated on the Adda, The French general having 
pursued him, and beaten in his advanced guard, Beaulien 
passed the river by the bridge of Lodi, the passage of which 
| he defended with 10, 000 troops and thirty pieces of cannons ' 
This action was the hottest of the campaign. The French 
passed the bridge under the dreadful fire of the enemy, 
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who were completely ronted with the loss of twenty 
feld pieces, and 1200 men killed, and 1000 made prisoners. 
Buonaparte entered Milan and Pavia, and in a few 
days the tricoloured flag was flying in all the great towns 
f the Milanese. The French then returned to the pursuit 
of the Austrian troops. After the battle of Lodi, Beaulieu 
passing the river Anglio, and the river Mincio, took a 
strong position, with his right protected by the lake Garda, 
and his left by the city of Mantua, and erected batteries 
to command the Mincio.. Buonaparte, however, forced 
a passage at Borghetto, and the Austrians were driven before 
him during several days, losing 1,500 men, five field 
Pieces, and considerable magazines, which were found at 
Castelnuovo. The Austrian general retired into the Ty- 
rolese, and Buonaparte established his advanced posts on 
the mountains of Germany. He concludes his letter to 
the Directory, on the subject of this last victory, in 
these words“ they (speaking of his troops) make a sport of 
death. Nothing equals their intrepidity, if it be not the 
| galety with which they make long and forced marches. 
They sing alternately of love, and their country.“ | 
After the battle of Borghetto, the French general 
invested Mantua. Having ara the intrenchments of 
St. Georgio, and those in the suburbs of Cheriale, and 
driven the Austrians into the fortress, the French troops 
prepared, without orders, to rush into the town. They 
were restrained, and the enemy's batteries pointed out to 
them —“ at Lody, they replied, the enemy had more.“ 
General Buonaparte saw that the circumstances were not 
the same. Mantua must fall. The Austrians were driven 
into Germany. At Lody, they still contended for Italy. 
That the country stood in need of a generous deliverer, 
let the following interesting fact, told in Buonaparte's own 
Words, be one among many thousands of witnesses. 
At St. Georgio there is a convent of religious. 
The nuns had fled, for the place was exposed to the fire of 
the cannon. Some of our soldiers entered; to post them- 
selves in it. They heard cries. They ran to a low court, 
and forced the-door of a wretched cell, where they found a 
Foung . woman. scated on a miserable chair, and her hands 
Fettered. This unfortunate being begged her life. They 
broke her irons. She appeared to be abont twenty-two 
Fears of "ge, and was extremely beautiful. She had been 
confined four years in this situation, for having endeavoured 
to escape, and obey, at the age and in the country of 
love, the impulse of the heart. Our grenadiers paid great 
attention to her. She begged the liberty of breathing the 
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free air. They observed to her that the grape shot poured © 


around the house. A she said, ts remain here, is to die!“ 
After the taking of Milan and Pavia, while General 
Buonaparte was in pursuit of the Austrians, à oonspiracy 
was formed in those two cities and the neighbourhood against 
the French. Buonaparte turned back with 300 horse and 


a battalion of grenadiers.- At Milan, he shot all persons 


found in arms, took a great number of hostages, and declared 
to the archbishop, the chapter, the' monks, and the nobles 
that they should be responsible for the public tranquillity. 


He set fire to the village of Bignasco, where 800 peasante 


were in arms. He forced the gates of Pavia, where the people, 
reinforced by 6000 armed peasants, had made the French 
garrison of 300 men- prisoners. He shot all the municipality, 
and sent 200 hostages into France. Three times the order 
to set fire to the town expired on his lips. He called over 


the French garrison man by man. They were all safe. 


If, said he, the blood of a single Frenchman had been shed, 1 
would have erected on the ruins 'of Pavia, a column «fron whick 
| Twould have inscribed—HERE THE CITY OF PAVIA was?” 


It would be unjust, in reciting these acts of severity, to 


conceal General Buonaparte's own sentiment of them. Speak- 
ing of the village he burnt, he says, I was grievously af- 
fected: but I foresaw «till greater evils menacing Pavia. 
And he, afterward, describes that town as being filled with 
armed men, who had made the French garrison priseners, 
and put the place in a state of defence. 575 O08 
It is difficult, at present, to judge of the necessity which 


governed the French general in this act. But, in another 98 
case, there is a shade thrown over his splendid character whick - 


we view with concern. By his great military achievemeni 
the Italian states in alliance with the Austrians were com- 
pelled to sue for peace to the Erench government, and in the 
meantime to Buonaparte for an armistice. In granting the 


truce, he imposed this condition—7d deliver iſi to the Freucũ 


à certain number of the finest fraintings in these resfhettive States, 
It was not in his e to have exercised a more cruel tyranny 
upon these poor Italians; nor will any person of refinement 
be ready to say, that the Goths, in a former age, —— 9 
ing the monuments of the fine arts, were more e Fs 
than General Buonaparte in this instance, the enemy of that 
sensibility which is the soul of ius, and the only parent of 
virtue, as well as of the arts. Jo 5 LORD'S, 

In the north, the campaign commenced on the g1st of 
May, by the army of the Sambre and the Meuse forcing seve- 
ral of the Austrian posts in the Hundsruck. On the following 
day General Kleber, commanding a division under Jourdan, 
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© * © gained, an advantage on the right back of the Rhine, killing 
more than 1000 of the enemy, and taking 1500 prisoners: 


* . 
* 
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Three days after this action he gained a greater victory, 


taking 3000 prisoners, (among whom were three entire bat- 


talions with their officers) four stand of colours, and twelve 
pieces of cannon, And on the 22d day of this month the 
army of the Rhine and the Moselle, under General Moreau, 
drove the Austrians, commanded by General Wurmser, from 


_ strong position in the neighbourhood of Manheim, to the 


walls of that city. The Austrians had the town of Franken- 
thal on their right, the river Rebach on their left, and a 


marshy canal reaching from the Rebach to Frankenthal on 


their front; and the natural strength of this position was in- 
creased by intrenchments, and an inundation of nearly 200 
toises. . About the same time that this battle was fought in 
the Palatinate, the Archduke Charles, having augmented his 


forces on the right of the Rhine, defeated the advanced guard 


of Jourdan's army, killing zoo men, and taking four pieces of 
cannon. This defeat is considerable in its effects, having 


compelled Kleber to retire behind the Sieg, and Jourdan to the 


left bank of the Rhine. e . 
In the East and West Indies the efforts of the contendin 
powers are, in a political view, perfectly insignificant. If 


the French dictate in Europe, they must be obeyed in those 


countries.. Mar, e 5h EP 
The domestic affairs of France do not present so happy 


. mn aspect as her exterior circumstances. It is true, she has 
ended the almost inveterate war of La Vendee: she has 


plucked up royalty by the roots: her resources are inexhaust- 


üble, inasmuch as the annual produce of her land and her 
industry is sufficient for war exertions of double the magnitude 
_ of the present, and the will of the people consecrates that 
produce to the destruction of her enemies. But she has made 
' retrogade movement in her interior politieal situation. She 
has bartered an unqualified representation of the people for a 


mixed representation of human beings and firofierty; and s3e 


has substituted some baubles of the old fashion, for a portion 


| of substantial improvement. On the duration, or the extent of 


this evil, we are not yet enabled to decide. We are only 
called upon to regard this theatre of intelle& with steadiness : 
3t being the most important that time and events have ever 
offered to the notice of man. 2 EXP 
From France we turn to the Allies. They now con- 


} sist of England and Ge house of Austria - The latter is 
brought to a Struggle for its being, In England, as an 


enemy of France, her naval power only is to be calculated. 


She may retain her domination over the sea; but that 
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domination is not only at the mercy of an union between 
France, Holland, and Spain, but depends also on the 
condition of her resources. This contest can never be a 


question of resources, on the part of France, On the 


art of England, it rests on that question every year, 
benide other as delicate questions that may be interposed 
by this unparalleled config. 
The subject that follows, in importance, the affairs 
of France and the Allies, is the situation of Turkey, Russia, 


and Poland. The present war has broken that coalition 


of Catharine, the house of Austria, and the king of Prussia, 
which threatened the liberties of Europe. The alliance 


between France and Turkey is a guarantee for the safety 


of the latter power, which, with all its faults, is to be prefer- 


red, in a moral vjew, to the detestable government of Russia; 


and it is yet to be expected that the same cause will produce 
the liberation of Poland. ©  —_ „ 
America is occupied by a struggle between French 


doctrines and the new-fashioned principles of England. But 


we are compelled, by the limits of this article, to postpone 
the history of that contest; as we are also, a more parti - 
cular account which we designed to give of the domestic 
situation of Great Britain. . 5 
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POETRY. 
ON THE DISMEMBERMENT OF POLAND, 
. AND THE EVENTS OF 1793. + 
7 From Poems, by WIr Lian KENDALL, of Exeter. 
| 125 1 — ů 1 
Or spirit yaliant, weak of outward frame | 
Too weak to bear the boisterous din of men, 
I'll hide me in same solitary glen, 
Where never vice unveil'd her scenes of same. 
Riot and war the maddening world inflame : _ 
Unblushing tyranny deserts his denn | 
Come, sweet concealment! shroud me from his ken, 
Nor let his bloody record boast my name! 
Ye thoughts for others weal that vainly pined, 
Ye faded cheeks with deadly paleness spread, 3 5 
Eyes, whose cold languor speaks a s0frowing mind, 
Declare how oft my heart e y bled; 5 
When KIN CLV RVrriAxs triumph'd o'er mankind, 
And Bzit1SH vengeance—British honour—fled! 
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75 Ms. 353575777 
rs 5 12 — 
{> 125 Grecian artist, bent to. W hs E e 
- Each rival to admire, a . 
And by the pow” r of picur'd charms. 58 
Ih astonish'd world to fire: 205 
From various forms with studied care 
His labour d tablet drew; 
While crouding beauties to his Sight 
Present their willing view. 


O' er Tarsia's deep cerulean eye 

He fixt Fhilenium N, : 

# DR, And badg o'er Nevia's polish'd front 

0 Doaluhina's ringlets flow. _ 9 


— 4 | From om gay. 4; Asfasia' s face divine 


ooming cheek he chose; 
| And, sweet Gheerium lent the hp 
wet : | That sham'd the Pœstan rose. 
_ I L Then pausing o'er the varied fice, 
= oy By Stk ing beauties grac d. . 
On Meljthidipe's ivory neck | 3 4 by 
8 Bok The smiling visage plac d. —— 
=_ When all the labour d toil was o er, 
ö | | 5 With fixt surprise he sees, 
„ Ihe beauties of each sep rate face 
N United fail to please. 


of 4:0 Beauty with studied rules of a. 

RE . - da, He found would ill comply ; 

Jer bn „ Philenitan' s brow- had lost its charms 
9.1 When plac'd o'er Tarsia's eye. 


to; 2 Del Ibhing's tresses but in vain 
s : x99 DL er Nævia's forehead 1 
5 1 And vainly near Asasia' 8 cheek 
1 Gheerium's roses glow'd... _ | 
. Had but his (happier fate 9 " Pp 5 | 
= 115 r fo ee, 85 a | 
e surely had dismissed the group, . 
28 5 The CE Agd copied but from thee! | ; 5 
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MORAL AND POLITICAL 
2 MAGAZINE 

. „ BY 

LONDON CORRESPONDING SOCIETY, 
JULY, nigh... 


9 1 9 — 28 
2 


PUBLIC PAPERS. 
THE SPEECHES OF JOHN HORNE TOOKE, 
DELIVERED FROM THE HUSTINGS IN covenrt GARDEN: 


[ Continued. ] 


% 


| Monday, May 30, 19968. ' 
| : SI ALAN GARDNER has told you in his 
advertisement, (and would have told you again if you would 
have listened to him) that he loves his king and his country. 
It is necessary also for nie, I perceive, by the state of the 
poll, to say that I love the king according to law, but I love 
my country better. A king may - employ his time in 
hunting the harmless stag or timorous | hare, whilst his 
ministers may enjoy the more sanguinary chace of running 
down his people. At present, therefore, I say, I love my 
king according to law; and whenever a king shall pr 64 
me and my fellow subjects from the murderous plots and 
conspiracies of his ministers, I will love him beyond the 
law. But, gentlemen, the gallant admiral has told you he 
has two loves, and he seems to have made a prudent choice, 
and been a very thrifty wooer. For his love to his country, 
he has obtained, and deservedly obtained, the rank, and 
Honours, and emoluments of his profession, he is an admiral 
and a baronet. For his love to his king, (as it is called) the 
minister has appointed him to a seat at the admiralty board, 


GENTLEMEN, 


— 


with a salary, as I take it; of 1200l. a year. + - | 
E [Sir Alan Gardner said he was not new a lord of the 
admiralty, he had quitted it. Mr. Hood made the ame ob- 
h ooo Eo 5 
If I have made a mistake, let me recłify it as I go on; 
the admiral, it appears, has been divorced om his second 
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.retixe from this contest. 
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love. However, this intelligence neither moves me nor 


him, for he will not be the first admiral, who, after he has 
been divorced, has married his lady again. Having been so 
fortunate in his first amour, will you wonder to be told that 
the admiral has fallen in love again. He has fallen in love 


with a widow, who brought to each of her two last husbands 


a British peerage for her portion. It is nothing wonderful 


that a baronet, a little baron; should wish to become a baron. 
Unfortunately, peerages are too often disposed of at the 


conclusion of a parliament; and when disposed of in such 


profusion as at present upon members of the House of 


Commons, Tcannot help considering it a sort of political 
adultery; and for my own part I should think it as much 
honour to be called a-cuckold as a lord, ? 
The worthy admiral wishes to protect us from our 
foreign and domestic enemies. He must be sincere, for 
he has said 80. I have an interest in believing him, for 
1 think it will speedily end this contest. The expence 
of ęgrruption necessary to obtain a majority of votes for 
the beginning of a war, and the continuance of corruption 
for a majority of votes to continue the war, is many 
times greater than the expence which would be sufficient 
to support eternally defensive and victorious wars against 
all che world. It is impossible, under this double expence, 
to carry on a war against a nation which has cut off that 
expence of corruption. If the nation with which we are at 
War has cut off the greater expence of corruption, and if this 
be one of the chief causes of their suceess, how can we 
Psi succeed against them? | 8 | 
„have shewn to the admiral, to you, and to the public, 
unless he or any man can venture to contradict me) how 
ave may attain the means of arriving at that situation which 
as been obtained by foreign success. And I persuade 
myself that the admiral will never suffer his name to be 
Joined with persons [Here Mr. Tooke hesitated for some 


moments, and a few fiersons lauglied.] I mean to say enough, 


and not too much. My difficulty is not to bring out wards, 
but to step them. The gallant admiral does not know the 
Fer triets employed by administration in support of his 
election. I trust I have said enough to persuade him to 


— 


GENTLEMEN, _ Tuesday, May g1, 1796. 


Wu T had the honour of addressin you yesterday, 


1 was interrupted in consequence of a mistake which I made 


REI 08 bod GE... And 6 BY, Lens 9: 


those who consult the poll, wbich very few ever do, will 
perceive that the numbers who have polled for Mr. Fox ang 
E 


in respect to the ministerial candidate, net having studied 
the Red book so fully as I might have done. They were 
glad of an opportunity of shewing that the admiral was not 
at present a lord of the admiralty. But this was an error to 
which every man is liable, for they shift their places and 
their titles so frequently, it is impossible to know by what 
names they chuse to be called, since the Lord Hawkésbury 
of yesterday is to-day the Earl of Liverpool. In conse- 
quence. of this mistake, I, did apply myself to the study of 
the Red book, and found the admiral's name. If he thought 


it an advantage to him to deny that he was at the admiralty 


board, will he think it an e 6 to him that he has the 
sinecure place of major- general of marines? For his friend, 
who is equally anxious to prove that he has not a seat at the 
admiralty, he, likewise, has a sinecure place of eollectar at 
St. Kitts, I take it, of 1p ol, a Fer. 
However, for the mistake I hope they will forgive me, 
when they consider that I never did, nor ever will receive 
from the present or any future king or administration, 
directly or indirectly, by myself or any other person, the 
benefit of one farthing. Having settled that account, I beg 
to take notice to you of conversations which have taken 
place among the friends of the ministerial candidate, and 
of circumstances which have been stated in a ministeria 
paper of this day. It has been mentioned as a subject 
of reproach, that there was a coalition between Mr. Fox 
and myself. I mention it the rather, because it may 
possibly serve in some measure to direct the conduct of the 
electors in the future course of the poll. WS 
| The ministers have shewn that they fear it and dread 
it, and well they may; for if all the persons who have 
voted singly for Mr. Fox had given their second votes to 
me, and all wha have voted singly for me had given their 
second votes for Mr. Fox, the ministerial candidate must by 
this time have turned tail with disgrace. You will give me 
leave to state to you what is the cause of this ministerial 
fear: it is not 80 much that they fear the loss of one vote 
more or less in the house, as that they seek to make it 
appear that the public is weaker than it really is, and that 
the ministerial influence is stronger than it_really 1s. And 


me on this occasion will shew what a decided opinion h 
been given by the electors against the present detestable 
administration! | | 


I wish that the poll of this day may be the example of 


> 
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the future days of the poll. Mr. Fox is at the head of the 
poll; it gives him pleasure, and J desire it should be so. I 
am the second upon the poll; and I think I have polled be- 
tween 40 and o to-day more than the admiral. 

I have ventured to say this to you, not fearful of any 
imputation of coalition, for my character is known to be 
intractable : if you please, obstinate. I hope, however, I 
am very flexible to reason and sound argument; but I do 
acknowledge, and I make it my boast, that upon all great 
public questions, neither friends nor foes, nor lite nor death, 
nor thunder nor lightning, shall ever make me give way 
— one ber | 


GENTLEMEN, | Wednesday, June 1, 1796. 


Six ALAN GAR DN ER has this moment desired 
me to speak a few words for him. I beg that you would 
hear the admiral. I have a great interest that you should 
do so. I should be extremely gratified if you would at all 
times hear Admiral Gardner speak against himself. It is 
impossible, and would he unbecoming in me, to say so 
much against the admiral as he would against himself. 
After what Mr, Fox has said, it is fit for me to give 
some account of my conduct during the poll. I have 
never made any engagement except one —except that en- 
gagement which I entered into shortly after I was born, to 
oppose, by all the means in my power, oppression and 
tyranny, in whatever shape they presented themselves. 
6 I have not presumed to dictate to any elector; but, 
'. whoever has asked my opinion, I have done what I shall 
_. continue to do—I have begged him to vote for Mr. Fox. | 
I am not, have not been, and cannot be neutral; even what 
Mr. Fox has this moment said, makes it impossible; for he 
has declared that the ministry build their power upon cor- 
_ -,/ ruption, and that, by their two infamous bills, they have 
destroyed the very vitals of the constitution. How then can 
be possibly neutral, when one of the candidates, Mr. Fox, 
opposed these measures; and the other candidate is now con- 
nected with ministers, and was a member of the last parliament, 
giving his aid to all those evils of which we complain? 
The ministry have made a great poll to-day, and if 
there were any adversity in it, it would not be so bitter to 
me as to those not so much accustomed to it, because it has 
been the chief food of my life; but I do not consider it as 
, | advergity. - The seat is by no means the ultimate object of 
my pursdit; ; it wakes but a small part of what I seek: how- 
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ever, I believe, in spite of this poll, that this seat will still 
be obtained. I have been asked by some of my friends, and 


those some of the best friends of the public cause in which 


we are engaged, how I could possibly expect to succeed in 
this election, against a ministry who have been able in three 
ears to raise and squander so many millions to the king of 
Fein, the king of Sardinia, the emperor of Germany, to 
esse, to Hanover, to Brunswick, and the rest of the hire- 


lings? | | 


I have been asked besides, will not they who have spent 


a a hundred thousand pounds in the late prosecutions, who have 


imprisoned and ruined hundreds of innocent-men merely to 
destroy me, will they not spend two hundred thousand 
pounds, if necessary, to keep me out of parliament? 

Gentlemen, these questions appear to me to be reason- 
able and well founded. But this does not dismay me, let it 
not dismay you. The millions which they have already 
squandered upon despots in this crusade for despotism, are 
gone from this country never to return; and many millions 
more than they can by any means extort from us, will 
still be wanted for the same purpose. This profuse and 
profligate ministry, the friends of the candidate at the 
head of the poll, are deep in arrears of every kind. They 
are deep in debt to every person and every service. The 
constable who took me into custody attended (an honest 
and a good man), he attended the first day of the poll, 
to give me a vote. A long interruſition by a great"shouting, 


during which Sir A. Gardner said, Hear "the Sequel, hear 


the sequel!”'] Sir A. Gardner begs you to hear the sequel. 
I will give it: the constable complains that Mr. Dundas, 


who gave him that illegal and infamous warrant, for 


which he must one day be brought to justice; he complains 
that this scoundrel secretary of state | long interruſition by the 
ministerialists] T desire to be clearly understood interruſ- 
tion]: let me be fairly understood. I mean that he is a 


scoundrel both as a secretary of state and a man. I wish to 
tell you that sequel which Sir Alan Gardner recommended 


you to hear. I was speaking of the constable. He com- 


| plained that this secretary of state, who sends him to take up 
and put in dungeons better men than himself, never paid him 


a farthing for his trouble. He complains that they owe him 
near three hundred pounddse EW SLG? 

I haye before desired you not to be dismayed at his poll, 
nor should you be dismayed at the àppearaneè of the state of 


the country. The ministry have undértaken what is beyond 
their power. The expence of enforcing Slavery ü Europe, 
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whilst they are establishing it at home, will exceed the 
wealth of all the individuals of this country collectively, al- 
though they should continue for ever tame enough, to be 


— 


drained and beggared to the last shilling in this cause. It is 
ee evident, nay, it is plain, that their resources begin to 
Fail. One resource, however, they have: I know they have 
it to procure ready money for elections of this kind; for L 
know they have used it before upon similar occasions. I'll. 
tell it you as shortly as I can, and afterwards the reasons why 
I tell it you. 5 8 8 5 
An act of parliament was made some years ago to pre- 
vent the misapplication of public money; che receipt for the 
different offices is sent to the Bank, and the different boards 
Are to give specific drafts for the specific purposes to which 
the money is to be applied. The solicitor, or agent, produces 
certain bills to the board, which, he says, should be paid; 
the board orders the payment, so that all things stand fair in 
their account; the money is received from the Bank. I speak, 
I believe, in the hearing of persons who know the truth of 
what I say. The confidential agent, or solicitor, receives 
that money, and lends it to the confidential friend of the mi- 
nister, to at our elections. 7 | 
Thus, you see, no laws will ever make us safe, unless 
we have a fair representation of the people in the house of 
Commons, to enforce the execution of the laws.- | 3 
Now for the reasons why I have told you this: first, 
to shew you that ours is a trifling and ridiculous triumph, 
when they reluctantly give us an honest law or two that will 
never effectually be put in practice. And in the next place, 
to give warning to all concerned in this iniquity. I give 
them warning. You will certainly return me, and I shall 
_ certainly bring them to justice. Now then, gentlemen, for 
the last reason, and I am sorry I have detained you so long: 
J hope this will tend to make us even more unanimous than 
we are, that even those contractors and tradesmen of govern- 
ment, and public creditors, who must vote against me, who 
are compelled to have their names appear.upon the ministe- 
rial list at an election, will see that it is their interest that I 
should be returned, that the public creditor may not be 
unjustly kept out of his money, but have it fairly as soon as 


his bill is ordered for payment. 

2 +.GENTLEMEN, | 7 Thursday, June 2, 7796. 

4 I RARELY trouble you with any reference to the 
numbers on the poll, but I must intreat you not to be 


relieved. This day you have, for the first time, done what 
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alarmed at the numbers you have seen to-day. I beg you 
to reflect, that little more than three thousand persons have 
polled, and that there remain ten thousand electors who 
have not yet given their votes. I beg you to consider the 
difference between the voters— the voters for the ministerial 
candidate are disciplined troops; on our side they are all 
volunteers, and as independent in the times of their coming 
up to poll as they are in the motives for their votes. 
Consider, besides, that the placemen, the pensioners, and 
contractors are all struggling hard for their profits, and 
others for their forfeited Kees Their eagerness then will 
not surprise you, and that will account for the alertness of 
the poll on their side; but I little doubt that Mr. Fox 
and myself shall still both of us succeed in this election. If 
it should be otherwise, if the worst should happen, let 
this be our comfort, it will not be a pardon for the crimes of 
the ministry, but only a short reprieve. © | 

During the course of this poll Mr. Fox and myself 
have had a disadvantage—a disadvantage which your justice 
and kindness to us will. I hope, remove. The disadvantage 
is, that, by permitting us to address you, and listening to 
what we say, we are not only liable to mistakes, to which 
all men are subject, and especially in such a situation 
as this, but we are also liable to those mis representations and 
misinterpretations which our adversaries are very industrious 
to circulate. From this disadvantage the admiral has been 


I hope your justice to him and your kindness to us will 
induce you to do during the remainder of the poll. You 
have heard, and will continue to hear, the gallant admiral. 
There has been a misinterpretation or misapprehension 
of two things which I said yesterday. The first requires a 
very short explanation. I said, it would gratify me if ou 
would permit the worthy admiral to speak against himself. 
I meant by speaking against himself, no want of ability, no 
personal imputation upon him, but merely that in order 
to defend himself he must defend the ministry by whom he 
is supported, and to whom he has given and must hereafter 
give his support; and I supposed, that his defence of the 

ministry would be the strongest condemnation of himself. 
I have but one circumstance more to mention to you 

it brings with it such thoughts into my mind as almd 
prevent my utterance. I applied an epithet, a gross one in 
a very personal manner, and which must, needs have been 
offensive to the ears of all decent men. But if they will 
won me a patient hearing, and listen to the end of what 
have to say, I flatter myself, that the candidate himself, 
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and all his friends, and all the adherents even of the 
ministry, will go away satisfied with me this day. I shall 


have no occasion for reasoning or argument, but shall barely 


state a fact. 8 „ 's 15 
It is unnecessary to bring back to your memory, that I 
have been kept in close custody seven months — excluded, 


during that time, from all communication or correspondence 


with any of my family or friends. It is unnecessary to 
remind you, that I have held up my hand, as a traitor, 


at the bar of the Old Bailey. But, with what I shall 


tell you, I suppose you are all entirely unacquainted, because 
it is not to be found in any account of the proceedings. 
Mr. Dundas, my next door neighbour, and who had 
been so for two years, knew perfectly well the situation 
of my family, with which others of the ministry might not 
3 consists singly of myself, and two young women, 
my children. He, a father of children himself, took me 
away suddenly, detained me in close custody, without any 
communication, or correspondence, and left my house and 
my family for twelve days and nights in the possession 
of 1 four common thief-takers from the police-office. 1 88 

It almost overpowers me when I think of it. Look 
at the refinement of this man's malice, it was not enough 
that my head should be stuck upon a pole, that my . 8 
should be quartered, that my fortune should be confiscated, 
and that my children should be sent out naked, and friend- 
less, and beggars into the world, unless he could contrive 
that they should be sent out dishonoured too. These are 
the men whom the admiral must support. I must do justice 
to one person in the administration, who was a father, and 


in a situation like my own; he felt compassion for me, and 


did contrive a communication for me, by which I was 
enabled to prevail upon a lady and her daughter to put 
themselves into the same terrible circumstances, and go 
down to my house in the middle of the night to continue 
and reside with my family, to save them from this intended 
dishonour. . | | 
Now then, gentlemen, I call upon all who hear me, 
men, women, parents, children, the candidate himself, and 
is adherents, if they have hearts let them say, whether 
* was wrong in the epithet I used. For my own part, 
say I was wrong in using that epithet, but I was 
wrong by necessity, for there was no word. in the language 
strong enough to apply to bim. | 


[ Zo be continued. 


erhaps be acquainted; but he knew 1t perfectly well. My 
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Tze following is jart of a letter from Fels Thehwall. 
The remainder will be given in our nent. 1 
For the Lox DON CORRESPONDING Sourrry's MacaziNne, 


EXTRACTS FROM VOLUMINQUS 4UTHORS... 
CITIZEN EDITOR, | | - Norwich, July 8, 2796, 


| As a member of the London Cotresponding 
Society, I cannot but feel considerable interest in the repu- 
tation and prosperity of a miscellany conducted under its 
express direction, and I therefore take the earliest rde 
nity of congratulating you upon the reception Which your 
first specimen has met with in this part of the country, 
Norwich, it is true, is the very centre of public spirit, 
liberal sentiment, and just principle: — the head and the 
heart—the understanding and the benevolence of the cit 
are decidedly with us: several persons even of considerable. 
property have openly thrown off the shackles of aristocratic 
prejudice, and many others in the same situation evidently 
want nothing more than a little countenance among PEP le 
of their own class to follow the example: and as for the 
þofulation, if that could be fairly canvassed, it is no exagge= 
ration to say, that four or five. to one would be found 
decidedly in favour of those principles which, in the face of 
calumny and persecution, we have so long and so steadily 
maintained.“ It is not here therefore that a just estimate 
can be formed of the success of your undertaking; but if 
all the other places with which the society is in corress 
pondence should take up the publication with eyen half that 
warmth with which it is likely to be countenanced here, the 
8 must be such as to produce the most important 
2 8. 1 | 
But this, I trust, is not the only sort of countenance to 
be expected from the city of Norwich. There are here 
many excellent citizens of both sexes, whose leisure and 
literary accomplishments will enable them to be mot 
valuable correspondents to such a miscellany, and Who, * 
* To this statement may perhaps be opposed the return of representatiges 


{for so they are. called) made at the last election; but a particular account of t 55 

affair, which I understand will be ſent by a valuable gitizen of this place, wii 

unravel the whole mystery. , : n 5 : . Gd cr4MY . a 
VOL. I. H 
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trust, will not disdain to stoop occasionally from the higher 
regions of eurious learning and abstract science, to furnish 
the less cultivated minds of their fellow-citizens with hints 
that may lead to the better understanding of their rights, 
and the restoration of those privileges and comforts of which 
they have been so unhappily deprived by the usurping 
tyranny. of corruption. - Of: all the writers in that ingenious. 
miscellany, The Cabinet, formerly published here, one 
only (seduced by the aristocratic frivolities of the metro- 


polis] has deserted his principles; and though others, as life | 


advances, become inevitably more and more engaged in 
their respective pursuits, there are few but may find time for 
occasional and valuable communication. 

There is one way, in particular, in which almost every 
man of general reading, without sacrificing much time, 
may considerably enrich a miscellany of this description 
mean by pointing out extracts from voluminous authors 
tending immediately to the illustration and advancement of 
the object of our society. In quartos and in folios, and 
Works whose unwieldy bulk renders them alike inaccessible 
to the generality of readers, from the time and the price 
which they demand, lie hid from public inspection many 
an important political truth; such, it is true, as the feelings 
of the untutored mechanics who compose the London 
Corresponding Society have discovered without their assist- 
ance, but which aristocratical declaimers, from the pre- 
sumption that there are no persons of extensive reading, but 
those who, like themselves, have collected knowledge not 
for the sake of informing, but of juggling and deceiving 
mankind, condemn as new-fangled jacobinical frenzies, 
. begotten in the ferment of the French Revolution, and 
adopted by the idle, the proftigate, and the indolent of our 
own too haſty, and too abundant country. My own reading 
has, I confess, been rather various than extensive. In the 
years best calculated for study and application, Thad neither 
the leisure, the instruction, nor the pecuniary means to go 
to the fountain head. In the 'midst of circumstances which 
IT till sigh to think on, I snatched an occasional fragment 
of information when no eye observed me, and treasured 
a little clandestine knowledge in a breast aching alike with 
Its own misfortunes, and the misery and injustice I beheld 
around me. I became therefore a politician more from 
. Sympathy than from elaborate inquiry, and thought the 
condition of society a sufficient stimulus to justify our 
attempts to make it better. But since I burst from the 
trammels of professional drudgery, I have not been idle; 
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and research has more than justified all that sympathy 
suggested. Our feelings are not new: our sentiments are 
not the crude conceits of a few ignorant enthusiasts of the 
present day. In the means of securing political liberty (as 
in other less important sciences) some fresh discoveries may 
have been made; some new speculations may have been 


indulged: but in the principles, and the thing itself, the 


London Corresponding Society is but the echo of the wis- 
dom and experience 7 all ages, and of all nations. If we 
are Jacobins, and jacobinism is a crime, the historians, the 
philosophers, the poets and the legislators of _—_— were 
Jacobins also; and if the principles of the London Corres- 
ponding Society are to be exterminated, the records of past 
ages, the speculations of the great luminaries of ancient 


and modern times, and the very memory of those insti- 


tutions which gave such lustre to the republics of Greece 
and Rome, must be utterly destroyed, or, at least shut up 
again in the venerable obscurity of dead languages, that 
none may have access but those whose situations in life 
may furnish some sort of security against their benefiting 
mankind in general by their knowledge and attainments. 
How would Bacon and Sir Thomas More tremble before 
a modern inquisition? What would be the fate of Lycurgus, 
or Solon, if tried by a Scotch zury? How many German 
despots and Russian savages would have combined W 
Servius Tullius, who meditated, and Theseus, who absolutely 
effected an abrogation of their own royal power to increase 
the liberties and happiness of their people?) — 0! “ fallen on 
evil days and evil tongues!” Had Kosciusko, Pichegru, and 
Jourdan, lived in the best days of Greece or Rome, who but 
slaves and barbarians would have lifted the spear against 
them, or exhausted their strength and resources for their 
destruction? - who but slaves and barbarians would have 
mourned over their conquests, or defamed their glorious 
virtues? 

To bring forward, in any popular form, as many as 
possible of those passages from revered and voluminous 
authors which tend to illustrate the principles and justify the 


projects of modern reformers, would be of considerable 


importance to the public cause; as doctrines derived from 


such authorities, though not a whit more true than if dis- 


covered by Tom Paine, or promulgated by the most calum- 
niated “ Field Orator” a us all, quiet the prejudices of the 
timid, and silence the specious objections of sophists and 
aristocrats. 5 3 

In the course of the lectures I am now delivering upon 
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classical history, I have occasion to quote many passages 
of this description from the historians and a antics 
of ancient times; and many of these passages are certainly 
as applicable to the times we live in as to those upon which 
they were written. It were easy to furnish you with huge 
ts of extracts from Roman history in particular, which 
would justify the conduct and sentiments of modern re- 
formers, and expose the ignorance, or, more properly speak- 
ing, the impudent mis representations of their opponents. 
But materials of this kind I am endeavouring to make 
the most of in another way, and it is not very pleasant 
to be travelling incessantly over the same ground; and 
as the crooked and intricate policy of the times has made it 
unlawful to say some things which it is lawful to ſirint, 
and to ſriut others which it is lawful to a, we must even 
make our intellects dance the hays, as it were, through 
this zigzag path, and, in our efforts to instruct and benefit 
our fellow beings, must say what we cannot print, and 
Print what we cannot say. I send you therefore an argument 
in favour of Annual Parliaments; not indeed from an ancient 
author, but from a translator of some of the most valuable 
of the Greek and Roman historians—the learned and elo- 
quent Edward Selman. The passage, with many other of 
considerable value, is contained in the preface to A 
Fragment out of the Sixth Book of Polybius, first pub- 
hshed in 1743, and since re- printed at the end of the first 
volume of Phe Translation of Dionysius of Halicarnassus; 
and is as follows: 1 1 | 
© There is not, I believe, in Great Britain, a man 
* who is not convinced, nor a man, not actually in the 
* administration, or not exſfiecting one day to be in it, who 
* will not own that Annual Parliaments are an effectual 
eure for all the evils that are felt, feared, or complained 
* of: if this is so evident a truth, how comes it to pass 
<< that for this last century that is, ever since an opposition 
to a ministry was made the road to a succession in it, 
that so national a point has been neglected? How comes 
it to pass, I say, that so many successive oppositions 
* have never, in the warmest season of their contest, taken 
„ one step to restore the people to a right confirmed to 
them by more than one act of parliament,* and sup- 
95 8 by the enjoyment of some hundred years? Are 
1 heirs affrarent to ministers to be looked upon as the 
only persons in the nation, who are unacquainted with 
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be the rights of the people? or. the champions of liberty 
„ the only persons unconcerned in the defence of it? The 
ce truth is, they all expect to be, one day, ministers them- 
„ g&lves, and are sensible that Annual Parliaments are 80 
„ much the ancient right of the people, so obviously con- 
„ qucive, if not essential, to their security, their dignity 
and power, that they are afraid any attempt to restore 
© them, should prove successful; and consequently that 
by breaking the people's chains asunder, in order to 
t distress the ministers, they should forge others for them- 
„ selves when they come to succeed them. —— 

«© Whenever there has been any attempt to enact, or 
restore triennial parliaments, it has ever been objected 
that triennial parliaments would produce triennial mi- 
* nistries: Hinc ile lachrymæ. But I see no reason for 
these fears; we do not find that, during the long tract 
of time the people enjoyed Annual Parhaments, the reign 
of good ministers was shorter than since they have been 
© deprived of that right: and if, during that period, the 
** reign of bad ministers was so, this becomes an accessional 
*© reason for their being restored to it. But, say they, 
every thing will be so fluctuating under Annual Par- 
__ ** laments, that no nation will treat with you, no war 

can be prosecuted with success: have they then forgotten 
*© that the treaties of Bretigny and Troyes were concluded, 
and the victories of Crecy and Azincourt gained under 
the auspices of Annual Parliaments? t 
IIt is thought by many people that the septennial act 
<c© was the severest stab the liberties of the people of England 
ever received: indeed the circumstances of the nation, at the 
time of its being enacted, were some justification of it.” | 

This, let me remark as I go along, is to me exceedingly 
questionable. I cannot see how any circumstances can jus» 
tify any constituted authority in doing that which 1t was not 
cConstituted to do. The legislative body was only the dele- 

gate, or agent, of the people ; and how can the agent be 
Justified in prolonging, by his own authority, the duration 
of his agency, beyond the time of his appointment ? There 
is a distinction, we are told, between Law and Constitution: 
some things are said to be legal which are admitted not 
to be constitutional, and I believe that, at this time, many 
things are constitutional which are not legal. I say nothing, 
therefore, to derogate from the legal power of recent parlia- 
ments; but surely we may be allowed to inquire how far 
the circumstance thus referred to, affects the constitutional 
existence of all the seven years parliaments that have since 
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been called, in consequence, and upon the basis of this 
encroachment: for it is one thing to inquire whether a 
3 be just; another whether it ought to be resisted. 

he people of Britain submitted to the encroachment, and 
have submitted to the septennial parliaments to which that 
innovation has given birth, because the people of Britain 


are lovers of peace, and _y have yet had no peaceable 


opportunity of procuring redress. This shews the sedate- 
ness, moderation, and humanity of the nation. But surely 
it will not therefore be said, that the nation ought not to 
inquire into the right and foundation of the thing: for it is 


only by inquiry and the rational expression of popular 


Opinion that peaceable redress can ever be obtained: and 
surely no government can object to a people seeking by 
peaceable and rational means, the redress of every thing 
which they may deem a grievance. g 
But what were the circumstances that furnished 
« some justification' of this stab to the liberties of the 
ple of England? —“ There had been an actual re- 
lion.“ —““ This rebellion was indeed extinguished; but 


though the storm was laid, the heaving of the sea con- 


tinued! — The metaphor is beautiful and just; but it makes 
nothing for the argument. Who had crushed this rebellion? 


It could only have been crushed two ways: —either b 


the people —or by a coercive force in opposition to the 
wishes of the people. To maintain the latter were to shake 
the foundations of the throne of the Bruns wicks, and to say 
that not popular choice, but military coercion, set aside the 


claims of the Stuarts and exalted the present family. If 


it were the people - the union and loyalty of the major part 
of the nation, which crushed the rebellion, why could not 
that same majority be safely intrusted with the election 
of a new parliament? Why should their attachment be 
returned by avowed suspicion? and their generous exertions 
by a privation of their liberties? The nee of England 
fought and bled to secure the house of Brunswick on the 
throne; and in return the house oß 4 u 
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One argument occurs to me in favour of this measure, 
and only one. It may be said that though the /eople quelled 
the rebellion, the boroughmongers were to chuse the par- 
liament; and there was reason to suspect that the majorit 
of boroughmongers were for the house of Stuart, although 


the majority of the people were for the house of Brunswick. 


But this is cutting up by the very roots the argument of 


85 virtual representation, and confessing that, under the 
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resent system, there can be no sort of security that the 


house of Commons should speak the sense of the nation. If 
justice would have dictated was to enlarge, instead of in- 
vading, the privileges of the people; and instead of prolong» 
ing the duration of a parliament of boroughmongers, to have 
called a real parliament of the people, —a parliament by 


Universal Suffrage. 
| - [ To be continued. } 


CITIZEN EDITOR, Norwich, July 10, 1796. 


As I conceive it to be of considerable importance 
that the people of England should be in possession of a cor- 
rect account of the political state of this city, I think it 
my duty to transmit to you a faithful narrative of the late 
Norwich election; in which I trust I shall prove to you that 
the citizens of Norwich are decidedly adverse to the ſiresent 


this was the case, the measure which both wisdom and 


administration of government, and that the war minister is 


neither the rehresentative of the population, nor even of the 
electors resident in the city of Norwich. rat 11 

On Saturday, the 21st of May, the Norwich papers ex- 
frosed Mr. Windham's curious advertisement, and announced 
the dissolution of the late parliament, of which it has been 
justly said, that it had added more to the burthens, and 


taken away more from the rights of the subject, than any 


«© parliament recorded in the annals of our history. 


On the same evening the election was proclaimed to be 


held on the 2 5th. Thus, to consider of proper persons to 
represent the city of Norwich, three clear days were allowed. 
The friends of liberty in Norwich were quite unprepared. 


No man offered his services in whom they could confide. 
No man seemed desirous of a seat in that house, where cor- 
ruſition has Secured majorities, and venal boroughmongers called © 


each other patriots. The indignation of the friends of liberty 


was great. The members of the patriotic societies determinu- 
ed to ofifivce the war minister; they turned their eyes on 
Bartlet Gurney ; but that citizen, it was well known, loved 
the comforts and retirements of domestic life, and nothing 


7 * 


but a strong sense of duty could induce him to suffer him- + 


self to be put in nomination : however, it was agreed that 
application should instantly be made, as he was about to 
leave the city on a visit into Yorkshire. Accordingly, on 
the Sunday noon, a handbill was distributed requesting the 
citizens of Norwich to meet in the market place at two 


— 


* 


o'clock, thence to proceed to the house of Joseph Gurney, 


where Bartlet Gurney was supposed to be; but when the 
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multitude arrived he was gone. Not deterred, they deputed 
four of their number to wait on Joseph Gurney, who de- 
_ clared the intention of their fellow-citizens. He 8a1d, his 
relation had no wish to be in parliament, and would be at 
no dis honourable exfience to obtain a seat; his principles would 
not permit him to solicit any votes; but if he were fairly 
elected, he would serve his country faithfully. Of this the 
citizens of Norwich were well convinced. They knew that 
Bartlet Gurney was an Honest, indehendent man, who revered 
Justice, who felt that every man was alike.a man, that all 
therefore were equally entitled to the common rights of humanity ; 
that every man who has not a vote in the representation of 
his country is a slave, and that no man ovght to be a slave: 
consequently, they knew he was a friend to equal and uni- 
wersal suffrage. Thus convinced, on the Monday a common 
hall was called, at which at least three-fourths of the adult 
males in Norwich were present. Bartlet Gurney was then 
nominated with the enthusiastic approbation of between five 
and six thousand citizens. On the same day a handbill was 
published, announcing the coalition of Hobart and Wind- 
ham, the latter paying the whole expences of the former, 
for the support which Mr. Hobart's friends were to give the 
war minister. On the Tuesday, the friends of Bartlet Gur- 
ney, or rather the friends of peace, liberty, and human hap- 
piness, used every means the shortness of the time would 
permit to get at the sense of the electors of Norwich. Every 
where they were welcomed as friends. The very men who 
a few years back were (through court tricks) reviled as Jaco- 
bins, — and Levellers, were now received as the 
guardians of domestic comfort, the supporters of national 
prosperity. Even the men who were forced, BY OPPRESSIVE 
MASTERS, to vote for Windham, with tears wished us suc- 
cess. At last the day which was to determine, for a time, 
the fate of the war minister arrived; and, early in the morn- 
ing, the court booth displayed the king's arms, and Bartlet 
Gurney's booth-the emblem of plenty, a large and handsome 
wheat-sheaf. The people cheered this long absent friend—and 
Peace and Gurney—no more war—no more barley bread—were 
throughout the day the cries that rent the air: they were 
more particularly distinguished when doves with the blue 
ribbon of Gurney were let loose from his booth. Between 
nine and ten o'clock the poll was opened. In about an hour 
afterward the court candidates sent to request Joseph Gurney 
to take down his wheat-sheaf. He politely answered, he 
would take down #-s sign, if they would take down therrs. 
This they declined, and the rival booths the whole day ex- 
hibited the king's arms and the wheat-sheaf. PORT 
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In Norwich it has been always customary to chair the 
candidates; but as Bartlet Gurney was not in the city, his 
relation, Hudson Gurney, underwent that ceremony ; and it 


is not possible for you, citizen, to conceive the enthusiasm 


with which he was received; suffice it to say, after he was 
' chaired the ministerial candidates did not think it ſirudent to 
shew themselves to the people. The most active friends of 
Bartlet Gurney wore wheat-straw on their hats; and were 
every where saluted with the benedictions of the people. 
The placemen, the pensibners, the barrack- masters, the 
clergy, in a word, all men interested in preserving things as 
they are, together with the dupes they have made, attempt- 
ed to wear the coalition cockade: but the indignant, the 
starving multitude, would not suffer it. The moment it 
was mounted they felt their injuries insulted, and tore from 
the hats of their enemies the cockades, which they con- 
temptuously trampled under their feet. | 
Citizen, I defend not this conduct; but before you se- 
verely censure, consider what these men have suffered, how 
the war has Starved them, how their enemies have inzulted 
them—calling them a sw¾inis multitude, asserting that their 
wounds were not yet in deeft, wishing their commerce might 
feerish, threatening them with vigour beyond the law, atlemſitin 
the lives of their champions, and, when found innocent, Call 
ing them acquitted felons; —consider that when their fathers 
and brothers have been murdered in the fields of battle, they 
were told, ey were only killed off\ ; 
At seven o'clock the poll closed, and, according to lists 
published by the authority of the sheriffs, the numbers 
were as follow: _ | 8 mo 
Hobart. Windham. Gurney. 


City votes 1240 804 6 
N 4 in the Close + 3 > * 
Yarmouth .z> 2 3 1 
nnen 25 00 4 
Dom . » -» x» 200 259 98 


: 


35 3 1622 1159 V 
But, in order to give a more distinct idea of this poll, 


* Tt seems these gentry must not be vonsidered as placemen, for when their 
votes were checked as servants of the government, it was answered, they were 
put in by the secretary at war, consequently only his servants 
+ The voters in the Close ought not to be considered as out- voters, that district 
being in the heart of the city, though almost entirely under church influence, 
They voted as follow): — Hobart and Windham 28 
Hobart and Gurney 4 
Gurney 7 
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we will dissect it, as far as relates to the resident voters: 
— i HOBART. ER : 
_ © [Single votes 3 
= { Hobar and Windham 806 
L Hobart and Gurney 389 


— 


= 


WINDHAM. 
b Single votes 
= Windham and Hobart 
& {| Windham and Gurney 


| 831 
GURNEY. — 
Single votes 559 

{ Gurney and Hobart 389 
Gurney and Windham 5 


983 
Tt is notorious, that several persons in Bartlet Gurney's 

interest, who had formerty been triends to the war minister, 
voted. this election for Hobart and Gurney, in order that 
they might more strongly shew their disapprobation of the 
conduct of their late representative. They argued thus: Mr. 
Windham must see how much we detest his principles, when 
we prefer our old antagonist, Mr. Hobart.“ The writer of 
this article thought such reasoning was not sound, he accord- 
ingly avg a single vote to Gurney. It appears then that, 
with all the corrupt weight of government, ministers can 
command in this city only 826 votes; for I will not admit 
that those who voted for Gurney and Windham are friends 
to the present war; if they had, they would certainly have 
voted for Hobart and Windham. But I do consider those 
single votes which were given to Hobart as enemies to the 
war, because they refused to vote for the war minister, 
against whom alone the opposition was directed: conse- 
quently the enemies to the war, amongst the resident elec- 
tors of Norwich, are Hobart's single votes * - al 

Hobart's and Gurney's 389 

Windham's and Gurney's 5 
Gurney's single votes 559 
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From this statement I contend that Mr. Windham is not 
the representative either of the population, or of the corpo- 
ration of this city: he is the representative of the out- voters 
of Norwich. But it is worth saying a word or two on that 
head. The out- voters are generally brought to vote by 4 
sort of firesent for loss of time; and as Mr. Gurney's friends 
disdained this sort of subterfuge, his out-voters must be con- 
Sidered as volunteers. To my personal knowledge a vast 
number of votes might have been brought from London, if 
it had been thought right to have paid for them; and even 
in the county of Norfolk there were voters enough to have 
given Bartlet Gurney the majority, had they known of the 
contest. 

Thus I have given a faithful narrative of the Norwich 
election, in which it will clearly appear that Mr. Wind- 
ham was brought into parliament by Mr. Hobart: the war 
minister on the shoulders of the chairman of the committees, 
Let him take his seat, and if indeed there are men who wish 
to see the downfal of the constitution of England, such men 
may rejoice that Messrs. Pitt and Windham are the ministers 
of this country, and rest convinced that, if they much longer 
continue so, they will accomplish all they can desire. 
remain, Citizen Editor, 8 | 

Yours fraternally, 
j 0 : R. D. p 

Two things must not be omitted; first, when the suc- 
cessful candidates were chaired, Mr. Windham was guarded 
by a troop of yeoman cavalry, and several hundred staves- 
men. And, 2dly, no less than fifty-six members of the 
church of England, ministers of peace! voted for the war 
minister, and consequently for the continuance of the present 
mad murderous war. However, to the credit of many of 
these gentlemen, be it said, that when the ministerial party 
exposed their weakness in the county, by their endeavour to 
raise an opposition to Mr. Coke, they came most decidely 
forward in his support; this, some pretend to say, was in 
consequence of his immense landed estate, and the number 
of good livings he has to dispose of; for my own part, I 
believe it was entirely from repentance; they felt they had 
acted wrong in supporting the war party in Norwich, and 
they determined to make their country all the reparation in 
their power, by the support they gave the friend of peace 
for the county of Norfolk. 5 
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CETIZEN EDITOR, | | July 12, 1796. 
II is to be lamented that, while the Friends of Freedom 
are labouring to remove all party differences, and to con- 
solidate all jarring interests into one, the indiscreet zeal of 
individuals should, in a considerable degree, render their 
efforts abortive. A weak head frequently does more injury 
to a good cause than a wicked heart. Our enemies well 
know that an united nation is irresistable; hence there policy 
is, to split the country into as many factions as possible, and 
to support some as counterpoises to the others. To foment 
discord, and to prevent that union of sentiment which would 
necessarily take place upon a candid and unbiassed investi- 
gation of each other's principles, a number of tirebrapgs have 
been scattered all over the country. Wicked men have even 
been insinuated into our society, to sow dissension, to 
create mistrust, and thereby to intimidate us from deli ver- 
ing our sentiments openly, lest they should be tortured into 
constructive or accumulative treason. As the system of 
alarm is a mancuvre which has been very successfully 
played off against us, and as falsehood and subterfuge are 
always the forlorn hope of expiringimpotency, it is necessary 
to point out to our fellow - citizens the manner in which their 
fears have been worked upon, and they themselves set in op- 
position to the true friends of their country. Some of these 
Wretches have held the most indecent and sanguinary lan- 
gucke Which has been very industriously reported and 
escribed as expressive of the common and universal senti- 


the minds of the friends of peace and good order the idea 
that our 3 is anarchy and tumult: and, to set us, on the 

, at enmity with them, they have been repre- 
sented to us as half measure men, desiring merely such a re- 
form as will gratify their own private interest. To the 
religious we have been represented as enemies of religion ; 
and they represented to us as hypocrites and abettors of 
passive obedience. To the military we have been described 
as a banditt of regicides ; and they painted to us as the sa- 
tellites of despotism, eager to embrue their hands in the blood 
of the people. To the rich we have been described as plun- 
derers and levellers; and they described to us as monopo- 
hzers and oppressors. There is always some vulnerable 
quarter in which mankind may be assailed, and the human 
heart has been very carefully studied to find where those 
vulnerable quarters are. By thus striking every man on his 
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69 
most susceptible string, the scheme has in some degree suc- 
ceeded, and a line of distinction has been drawn between us 
and many bodies of men. Some of our friends, nay, even 
members of our society, have fallen into the snare, and from 
an honest, but mistaken impulse, seconded these dark de- 
signs, and contributed to widen the breach we are 80 
anxiously endeavouring to close. The military in particular 
have been the objects of their hatred. The situation of 
these men is truly pitiable. They are subjected to the arbi- 
tray will of children; liable to be struck, and flogged, b 
every unfeeling tyrant who has money or interest enou 

to procure a commission; their pay is docked, their little 
pittauce rendered less by the number of hands it passes 
through, (as has been amply proved by some late trials) to 
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. each of which a portion sticks. Though enlisted in a bad 


cause they have fought nobly, and earned laurels even when 
they lost battles. It is true they are allowed a certain quan- 
tity of provision, enough for themselves, at a moderate 
price; but, like all other men, those who have wives and fa- 
milies fee] bitterly the enormous price of every necessary of 
life. In almost every fray that has lately taken place between 
them and the people, the people have been the aggressors 
either by pelting or abusing them. Were they to refuse to 
ride among the populace when ordered they would be shot, 
or flogged—perhaps to death. We need only look at the 
poor mutilated wretches of Chelsea Hospital to see that the 


soldiers deserve pity not hatred, kindness not insult. Be- 


sides, it is impossible to believe that they will contribute to 
enslave their country; they will not subject their wives, 
children, lovers, parents, brothers, to the abitrary will of 
ministerial despotism : they are men like ourselves, and have 
the same feelings. | : | 
From education and habit some men do not discover the 
truth of our principles as soon as others; but we should not 
disgust our opponents by impeaching their honour or their 
honesty ; we cannot take a more effectual mode to diminish 


the number of our converts. We should bear with their 


mistakes, and even with their intemperance; we should be 
particularly careful, both in public and private, to distinguish 
ourselves for decency, peaceableness and good order, and 
prove the excellence of our principles by the exemplariness 
of our conduct. Let us treat all men as our friends, and we 
shall soon render them such. 4 0 

| i WILLIAM WILLIAMS. 
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pPoertains to legislation and the human mind is yet in its in- 


the only inlets of knowledge, the only channel by which 


| education ; which, in the large sense of the word, includes 


sation, example, and every object that strikes any one of our 


— 
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LETTER I. 
ON EDUCATION. 
CITIZEN EDITOR, | {4,98 July 12, 1796, 


As all the governments which have hitherto existed 
have been founded either entirely, or in part, upon false prin- 
ciples, it is not to be wondered at that the knowledge which 


fant state. It is the interest of despotic and corrupt govern- 
ments to keep mankind in as profound an ignorance as pos- 
sible of the nature and extent of their faculties, and of the 
mode of improving them. Within this last century, however, 
several illustrious sages have arisen who have deeply inves- 
agnted these subjects, and placed them in new points of view. 
They may very properly be termed the first rays of that sun 
of happiness and liberty which now dawns upon us, and 
which will ere long blaze out in perfect day ; 
Until the time of Locke mankind were divided between 
these opinions, ist, That man is naturally virtuous; 2dly, 
That he is naturally vicious. Both these doctrines were 
completely destroyed by that profound philosopher: he pro- 
ved that man is boru without an idea of any kind, therefore 
without a knowledge of, and consequently without an inclina- 
tion for either vice or virtue. The mind of an infant is like 
a blank sheet of paper, uncoloured by any impression, but 
capable of receiving every impression. As the senses are 


we receive our ideas, it is impossible that we can have ideas 
before we come into the world. While in the womb the 
child has no idea of light, colours, sounds, tastes, smells. It 
may have the id? a of pain; a blow given to the mother may 
communicate pain to the child; but until it has felt pain it 
has no idea of it: the idea of pain, therefore, is not innate. 
Ideas of justice and morality are much more complex. If 
innate they would be as perfect in the child as the man, in 
one man as in another, the same all over the globe: a posi- 
tion which is contradicted by the experience 1 every day. 
If born without ideas, how do we acquire them? By 


not only the precepts of our instructors, but like wise conver- 


as ag 
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Helvetius, in his Treatise on Man, proves (at least to 
my understanding) chat every person is capable of acquiring 
an equal degree of knowledge, unless there be a material de- 
fect in somè of his senses. For example, a child born blind 
cannot comprehend any thing that takes in the idea of light 
and colours; nor a child born deaf any thing that takes in 
the idea of sound. Every man, therefore, is by nature en- 
dowed with an ability to equal Newton or Milton. How is it 
then that these men remain unrivalled? Because nobody has 
had the same education as they have.“ When an object strikes 
us with particular force, we apply our whole faculties to it, 
we are not dismayed by difficulties ; and the pleasure we de- 
rive from the overcoming of one difficulty encourages us to 
encounter another. A man possessed of emulation will 
always excel in whatever he undertakes; a man devoid of 
emulation will always remain ignorant. 19 5 
Objects frequently strike the minds of children with pe- 
culiar force; they turn their attention to a particular study, 
and improve rapidly in it. We attribute this to a genius im- 
planted in them by nature. It 1s no such thing; it is the 
effect of something that has excited a strong sensation: in 
other words, it is education. fs | 
The fact, however, is not very material, whether all 
men have an equal aptitude at acquiring knowledge, or not. 
Whatever they do know is the effe&t of education: and ad- 
mitting that it be impossible to render every child equal to 
Newton, or Milton, it is still an object of the highest im- 
portance to render it as wise as its faculties will allow. 
Laying down this position, that man is born without 
ideas, and that all his knowledge is acquired by education, 1 
shall, in two or three subsequent letters, point out what ap- 
pear to me the means best calculated to render education 
more perfect; for it is obvious to every one who considers 
the subject ever so slightly, and who attends to the manner 
in which children are treated, that the present mode is mise- 
rably defective. | | | 
| WILLIAM WILLIAMS. 


* Sir Isaac Newton never discovered any extraordinary genius for astro- 
nomy till one day, sitting under an apple-tree, an apple was blown off, and 
struck him on the head. He took it up, and was surprised that so small a body 
should strike so severe a blow; curiosity excited him to investigate the reason of 
it, and the result of his research was the discovery of gravitation. Urged by 
an ins atiable thirst of knowledge, he now prosecuted the study of astronomy 
with indefatigable perseverance; and to this trifling accident is owing all the 
great discoveries that he made. Had the apple fallen on Milton's head it would 
probably have made a philosopher of him; he would have anticipated Newton, 
2nd the world would have been deprived of his Paradise Lost. 
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CITIZEN EDIro nx July 15, 1796; + 

Ir was the cry. of ministry, to palliate their 

b pos ing the nation into the present ruinous war, that tlie 

utch were to be preserved from the French armies, which 

hen threatened the county. | „ 

I, who was present, in the years 1787 and 1788, at 

some of the disturbances and final adjustment of the business 

between the country and the ci-devant stadtholder, had an 

opportunity of knowing better, and that the Dutch wished 
the approach of the French. 


* 


That the insurrection in Holland at that time was 
fomented by the then French court, is too well known to 
need more than a bare mention. Most of the principal 
merchants, by far the greater part of the literary men, 
and all the lower class of the people, were the firm advocates 
of liberty; but many were cautious, from a firm persuasion, 
that the wily bankrupt court of France meant to involve 
them in an insurrection, in order to procure some of them 
to settle in France, and prop the ruinous state of the finances 
of that country with their immense property; and that, 
for this purpose, it would first involve them in the business, 
and then leave them to shift for themselves. 
The event, as is well known, justified their suspicion; 
many of the richest merchants were forced to fly; and one 
in particular left his affairs in such a situation as to induce 
him to offer a million of ducats, (450, ooo sterling, for 
permission to return; but by war the greater part saw 
through the plans of the French ministry; and, instead of 
carrying their wealth to France, went and settled at Leghorn, 
Venice, and other commercial cities. 5 
| Those that remained were branded with the nick- name 
of Keeses; (the name of the Dutch fox-dog, remarkable 
for his fidelity) and hired mobs were employed to break 
their windows, and otherwise to distress and annoy them. 
That those who were called the Orange party did not 
act from affection either to oppression, or the stadtholder, 
the following anecdote will, I think, make plainly appear. 
They all armed themselves and entered into a resolu- 
tion not to lay down their arms; and, to learn the use of 
them, they were accustomed to meet once or twice a week. 
Adjoining to an apartment they used on these occasions, was 
a small room, called the committee room, where national 
affairs were discussed with the greatest freedom. After the 
insurgents were suppressed, and the country cleared of the 
Prussians, an entertainment was given, at which I ws 
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present. During the circulation of the glass, politics, as 
usual, were the topics of conversation, when Mr. Brauwer, 
an opulent silversmith, of Rotterdam, who had been one 
of the most mortal enemies to the French plans; addressed 


the company in these words: We have vleared our 


country of those bloodthirsty allies, the Prussians; we 
«© have also freed ourselves from those deceitful friends the 
« French : let us see if the stadtholder will redress our 
„ grievances: if not, exclaimed he, with a firm and 
animated tone, clapping his hand at the same time on 
the hilt of his sword, we nut redress them ourselves! 
In 1791 I was again in Holland. The universal wish 
was for a 8 rench invasion. The image of the Keeses dog, 


that emblem of liberty, was to be seen on every chimney 


piece, in a little glass case. The French came. They were 
received with open arms: and Holland is now free. 
N 2 15 vIATOR. 

I shall transmit you an account of the French famine 

for your ensuing Magazine. l | 


PRIVATE TONTINES. 

CITIZEN EDITOR, „ July 20, 1798. 
WIEN I wrote my former letter to you on the 
subject of private tontines, I thought that a statement of the 
probable amount of the sums divided by the managers would 
be sufficient to save your readers from the imptosition of that 
Thecies of taxation. But the schemes in question are addressed 
£0 powerfully to the passion of cupidity, that I think it right 


to expose other parts of this evil; and I hope you will spare 
me, for this purpose, a page or two of your Magazine for 


this month. | 1 | x7 
J have 8tfted the sum received on the whole subscriptions 


for management at 453,6001. But this is not the whole of 
the money (enormous as it is) of which the industrious ate 


plundered in this way. 


I have made calculations {grounded 
on the bills of mortality) of the probable profit of sur vi vot- 
ship, including compound interest, to each subscriber, and I 

find it to be = 178. 2d. Your limits will not permit me to 

expect you should state these calculations. They are made 
with candour, and, I believe, with as much aceuraey as the 
subject will admit of; nevertheless, I invite any person who 
thinks I misapprehend the matter to make calculations for 


himself, and meanwhile I proceed on my calculations as 


data in the case, 
VOL, I, - K 
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No the amount of the benefit of survivorship, on 
the whole of the subscriptions, I calculate (on the same 


data) to be 980, 408l. 6s. 8d. Let us see how much of this 
is accounted for by the managers. They received 453, Cool. 
for management: and they paid 6s. to each of the survivin 


subscribers; that is to say, they paid 102, 900l. to the whole 


of the surviving subscribers, reckoning the number to be 


-343,000, which I take to be a fair average: and these sums 


together make 556, 5O00l. Let this be deducted from 
980, 408I. 6s. 8d. (the produce of survivorship, as above 


stated) and there will remain 423, 9081. 6s. 8d. unaccounted 


| nah the managers. 
> 


— 


hat became of this sum? Was it sunk by the difference 


in the price of the funds at the respective times of buying in, 
and the time of selling out, in order to divide the capital? 


Perhaps that was the case, as the funds fell greatly during 


that period. But my complaint is, that enormous sums of 


money are transferred from the pockets of the subscribers 
into those of men who give no equivalent for those sums: 
no less than the sum of 453,600]. to the managers, in ever 

case, whatever is to become of the subscriber's profit (which 
we have seen was 6s. for seven years and a half on gl. 168.) 
and 423, 9081. 6s. 8d. lost by the mode of managing the 
business, although one of the lures thrown out to the public 


has been a promise of great profit from the management, by 
buying into the funds, over and above the profit of sur vi- 


- 


vorship, and of compound interest. | 
But this is not all: there still remains another point 
to be cleared up. The subscribers are amused with an opi- 


nion of possessing securities for their capital, which they 
bave not. They are told of sums being invested, from time 
to time in the Bank, in the names of respectable persons, and 


they believe those frersons are security to them. Whereas 


they have no security but the projeftors and managers of the 


resſective filans. It is true, the managers are not likely to 


become defaulters while they draw such a prodigious revenue 


from their schemes; for that would be to kill the goose for 
her eggs. But if the management of any of these-tontines 
Should fall into the hands of desperate men, who should lose 
the whole, or the-greater part of the capital in speculations, 


there would be no remedy for the subscribers; and in these 
times of very general desperation, there is no great security 
that this may not happen. e CHE 
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De follotuing letter is not 


may be adde 


unworthy the ſirgfound understanding and bold temſier of Paine. 


The remainder of this letter deserves a filace in à better work: . 


than this. T he firofihecy reshecting England needs no comment; 
and the observation on the slave trade is as just as its $furit 
 &s Humane. 4:5) 2 
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LETTER from Thomas PAINE to a Friend in Philadelſilia. 
| — Paris, March 16, 1790. 1 8 


I LEAVE this place to-morrow for London: I go 
expressly for the * of erecting an iron bridge, which 
Messrs. Walkers, of Rotherham, Yorkshire, and I have 
constructed, and is now ready for putting together. It is 
an arch of one hundred and ten feet span, and five feet 
high, from the chord line. It is as portable as common 
bars of iron, and can be put up and taken down at pleasure, 
and is in fact rendering bridges a portable manufacture.“ 

With respect to the French Revolution, be assured, that 
every thing is going on right. Little inconveniences, the 
necessary consequence of pulling down and building up, 
may arise; but even these are much less than ought to have 


been expected. Our friend, the marquis, is, like his great 
patron and master, General Washington, acting a great | 
of the ,* ' 

Bastile, which the marquis intrusts to wy care, as his 
shall send by 

the first American vessel to New York. It will be yet 


part. I take over with me to London, the key 


present to General Washington, and which 


dir Joseph Banks, in a letter to a. person in America, on Paine's 


construction of bridges, says, .I expect many similar improvements from your 
©* countrymen, who think with vigour, and are in a great measure free from 


* 


before they are capable of exerting their mental faculties to advantage.” 


60 Ok Shackles of theory, which are imposed on the minds of our people, even 


mes 55 e mee 
to be: found, be believe, in any 
edition of Paine s -works;' and we feel à ſileasure in giving aur 
readers an ee F ſierusing and fireserving it. A word 
regliecting its merit. In the gentiment relative to 
M. de la Fayette and General Washington, e cannot agree with 
the writer: the unfortunate Fayette sincerely loued liberty as far 
as he cempirehended its nature; and General Washington 'was © 
well fitted for the frost into which he was thrown" by the times 
and the character of the Americans; but neither the one nor the 
ether was sufficiently informed to act à great fart ufion Such a 
theatre as: that of the French Revolution. Nie ofunion that * 
reformation did firing from America is false; and tlie notion 
that all reformation must come from that quarter is a-firejudice - 


i 
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some months before the new Constitution will be com- 
pleted, at which time there is ta be a procession, and I am 
engage Ax return eee the American flag. 
In England, the ministerial party appose every iota 
of reformation; the high beneficed clergy and bishops cry 
gut, that the church is in danger; and all those who are 
interested in the remains of the feudal system, join the 
glamour. I see, very clearly, that the conduct of the 
British government, by opposing reformations, will detach 
great numbers. from the political interest of that country, 
and that France, through the influence of principles, and 
the divine right of men to freedom, will have a stronger 


in oF nd, than che ever had 88 Jacobrte 
RE of t e divine ri t of kinga, in the ua hne. EN 
I wish most anxi 


wish n usly to see my much loved America. 
It is the country from whence all reformation must origi- 
nally spring. I despair of seeing an abolition of the infernal 
trat in negroes. We must push that matter further on 
your side the water. I wish that a few well instructed 

negroes could be sent among their brethren in bondage; 
for until they are enabled to take their own part, nothing 

With many wishes for your happiness, 
Your affectionate friend, 
THOMAS PAINE, 


- FHE ENGLISH GALLERY OF PORTRAITS. 
__ NO. I. 


P_rr came upon the theatre of the world, as Moses 
ed from Mount Sinai, with a brightness that was not 
his gun. The talents, the virtues, and the vices of the ear! 
of C- th m formed a combination that, with all its defects, 
was splendid and eaptivating; and the son sprang from the 
1lhstrious hands of the father a prodigy in reputation. 
Na yoo of Nett was not of the lowest order. At 
the dawning of manhood, he was that kind of phenomenon 
ig the palitical world which the London boy is when on a 


mee the country. He was already ripe to the eye. His 
ü like bin eutrard. Gare, grown beyond! his 


FS 
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years, But, like the children of London parents, he stop- 
ped at the point where. the bo should finish and the man 
in to put forth his strength. At that period he was a 
boy, of forward parts. At this, he is not the absolute 
giant he promised to be, in person or in mind. | 
There has always been another striking consonance be- 
tween the outward and the inward form of P—tt. They 
are both odious things. Each is as barbarous as the other; 
and each is made up of parts wholly similar and consonant. - 
As to his mind, he who should know his inbred cowardice, }. 
would predict his unrelenting, jealousy, his unmitigable des- 
potism. As to his body, no sculptor who should follow him 
in the street would expect a better face to belong to hig 
form: and to see his face in a crowd, would not be to give 
the artist the hope of better symmetry than there is in his 
figure. But though each part seems the only thing on earth 
that could match the others, yet each and the whole is an 
object that would distort the infant in the womb of a woman 
of! fancy and susceptibility, who should too suddenly come 
upon him, for the first time in her life of having seen him. 
Pe. tt has been celebrated (unhappy country where that 
could be the case !)-as- A MORAL MAN, as AN ORATOR, and 
as A STATESMAN. - | 
It is difficult to determine what was the spring of action 
in P—tt, at his outset in life. He seemed hardly to possess 
the common appetites of men. He was cold to women, till 
his deficiency in that way became a byeword ame the 
yaung and the old; and it was suspected he had not 
the powers of being gratified by them, He was equally 
unmoved by the charms of conversation, and the ordinary 
pleasures of the table. The love of fame could scarcelyy 
actuate a mind in which the general sympathies of men 
seemed never to have had any germe. When authority ia 
once enjoyed, it may perhaps give energy to the coldest 
temper; but even that appeared too little to move this man, 
when it was to be wrenched from other and hardier hands. 
The chance of success was to be discovered by a calculation, 
which, judging af him by his other qualities, he would be 
too listless to make; and the exertion of the contest seemed 
beyond the daring. even of the best of his dreams. To visit 
the recesses of a heart so cancealed as P—tt's is impossible. . 
He entered life, however, with a character for morals unex- 
awpled in any public man of modern times. He was sir- 
named the immaculatr. Oh, how cheaply is character bought 
among a depraved people! | | 
No man,. is made of absolutely impenetrable stuff. Some 


I 
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human being or other has some passion that can call out a 
kindred feeling in the most inflexible. Whether, till this 
hour, P—tt merit the disgrace of celibacy or not, is a 
problem which no male, even among his friends, can re- 
solve. But, at length, he met with a mind which (superior 
and uncongenial as it was in most respects to his own) van- 
quished and openly triumphed over part of his maiden obdu- 
racy. His capacity of feeling sympathy, when even many a2 
nice observer would have sworn he possessed none, was disco- 
vered by the penetrating eye of a Caledonian adventurer ; - 
and Harry D-d-s converted him into a d-k-d and a gl-tt-n. 
And now, that he can gorge himself with excess of eating till 
his words can scarcely force their way from his throat, and 


«Lak ind 


that he can distend and distort his naturally hideous features . 


with the fumes of intoxicating draughts, has long been a 
broad and undisguised fact. Even scenes that have been con- 
secrated, in better times, to the most solemn of human pur- 
poses, have not always been secure from his brutal violation: 
and he has bullied the friends of the people almost as often 
through the influence of inebriety as the insolence of power. 
To finish this part of the picture (for who would not 
escape from a sense of loathing) he has extended the cata- 
logue of our national crimes; and has made the name of 
Britain stink, for its forgeries, for its perfidies, its rapacity, 


its cruelty, in the nostrils of Europe. 


As an orator, P—tt's voice is neither capable of ex- 
citing any warm emotion, nor any strong sentiment. It is 
thick, coarse, and monotonous. His action and countenance 
correspond with his voice. To sketoh him in the midst of 
an harangue in the house of Commons, when, facing the 
speaker, he suddenly turns the upper part only of his body 
toward some accomplice below bim on the right, is to draw 
something more like a man impaled alive than a man 
uttering the sentiments of his heart, and conducting himself 
at pleasure. But neither excellence of voice, of action, nor 
of figure is essentially necessary to oratory. Each of these is 
forgotten when the speaker, agitating the minds of his 
audience, knows how to elevate himself above the storm 
and direct its course. P—tt's voice, person, and manners 
are left unprotected by the powers of genius. He is naked 
every way. His speeches are dry bones; without grace, 
and without vigour. . 5 TEN 

P—tt is no STATESMAN. He is a MINISTER. To 
embrace ?/e interests of man, to act for the ſieoſile, to regard 
them as the sole olject of regulations, and to view tie organs 

ef government as instruments to be moulded to the ſiroſier 
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furioses of human society, is the business of the sTATES- 


- MAN, the PHILANTHROPIST, and the PHILOSOPHER, 


P—tt is excluded from the character by the plain terms of 


the description. He is a MINISTER, but no STATESMAN. 
And, even in this subordinate station, his character degrades 


his post. He had not dignity to chuse his sovereign for his 
master. He had not dignity to be the minister of the 
REGULAR ARISTOCRACY. , He is the minister of the MAN 
SION HOUSE, of the ROTUNDA AT THE BAN E, of the 
SHOPS. IN LOMBARD STREET, and of the INFERNAL HALL 


or THE STOCK EXCHANGE.. This modern, this English 
pander is the pander of city muckworms, of things the 
most odious of all things that, crawl upon an earth which 


would be a paradise without them. 2 
In this office of pimp to the lowest of mortals, what- 


ever there is of capacity in P—tt is called forth to its 


utmost mite. At St. James's, he is alternately too insolent 
and too fawning. He has no compass to point out to him 
a steady course. In St. Stephen's chapel, his verbosity 


would call up the phlegm from the lungs of every minion 


he has there, till his oration were lost in a storm of coughs, 
accompanied with showers of Saliva, if it were not for his 
city anodyne draughts, with which he, keeps all down and 


quiet. As a courtier, he is offensive; as an orator, con- 
temptible. But returning to the office of jackal to the city 


lions, with an exulting voice and gloting eyes, he shouts— 


WILLIA's himself again?“ N 


7 „1 ˖ 1 n. 
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Nature. and Art. 12 Mrs. Inchbald. 2 vols. small octavo, 
; 0 i 


6s. 
Hexey never loses the delicate parts of his character. 


His sympathy is excited by every one's pleasure and every 


binsons. | Continued. 


one's misery: he trespasses on no man's peace for his own 
gratification : and he never miscals virtue and vice, in 


compliance with rules contrived for the convenience of, a 
depraved state of 8ociety. _ 
| I know I am called proud.“ One day said William 


to Henry. 


Dear cousin,“ replied Henry, it must be only 


then by those who do not know you: for to me you appear 
the humblest creature in the world.“ | | 


meet in 3 and accomplish the seduction of the object 


. REVIEW or Soon. 


e Do y think 86?” 7 
J am certain of it; or would you lays give up 


: 5 opinion to that of persons in a superior state, however 
. nferior 1 in their understanding? Would, else, their weak 
hug nt immediately change yours, though, before, you 


been decided on the opposite side? Now indeed, cousin, 
I have more pride than you, for I never will 2215 to act or 


| to spenk contrary to my feelings. 


6 Then you will never be a great man.” | 
% Nor ever desire it, if I must first be a mean one?” 
Such f is Henry. His cousin is, as nearly #8 possible, the 


revetse. He is unmindful of the peace of others : and, in 
che pursuit of plans of aggrandizement, is observant of the 


rules of society, when his own free will, sincerity, and 
to his neighbour, are to be the tatvifice. | 
The dean has a country seat at a village called Anfield ; - 


: and there William and Henry fall in love. 


If (says the writer) passions that were pursued on 


the most opposite principles can receive the same appellation. 


William, well versed in all the licentious theory, thought 


himself in love, because he perceived a tumultuous impulse 


cause his heart to beat, while his fancy fixed on a certain 
object, whose presence agltated yet more his breast. 

© Henr) thought himself not in love, because, while he 
listened to William on the subject, he found their serisations 


did not in the least agree. 


William owned to Henry, that he loved Hannah, 


the daughter of a cottager in the village, and hoped to 
make her his mistress. 


* Henry felt that his tender regard for Rebecca, the 


| daughter of the curate of the parish, did not inspire him 


even with the boldness to acquaint her with his sentiments, 


much less to meditate one ee that might tend to her 


dishonour. 
While William was cautiously planning, how to 


of his passion, Henry was endeavouring to fortify the object 
of his (genes with every virtue. He never read a book 


trom which he received improvement, that he did not 


carry it to Rebecca—never knew a circumstance that might 
assist towards her moral instruction „that he did not hasten to 


tell it her! 


William succeeds in his desigus upon Hannah. He 


chen forsakes her (to marry the niece of a nobleman of 
_ interest] am treats her with great obquracy. Hannah 


bears a child to him; and, bein r him, and 
cast upon the world to seek for y 25 bread, with the com- 
plicated disadvantages arising from the habits of a youth 
nursed with extreme indulgence by her fond parents, and 
from the want of character, endures many miseries, in 
company with her poor child, and falls, by successive 
degrees, into a state of great depravity; till, being con- 
cerned in uttering forged notes, she is tried for the offence, 
and Fe to die. F 25 2 MN X 3 5 
. Eighteen years uring the progressive tion 
of Hanaah: A a that A. Ty, nid] is made pats ag 
and his son (who had been bred to the bar) is raised, by the 
interest of his wife's relations, joined to his own knowledge 
of society, to the high station of lord chief justice of one of 

the courts. | | | . 
William is the judge of Hannah. She becomes ac- 
quainted with this awful aggravation of her fate previous to 


r 


* 


the trial. Hannah had a soul thrilling with the tenderest 
feelings of human nature; and in the midst of all her 
miseries, through all the time of her unhappy life after 
she was abandoned by William, her love for him had 
never suffered diminution. When this William (now lord 
chief justice Norwynne) asks her, with an assumed gentle- 
ness, the art of his occupation, what defence she has 
to mate? she is lost in unutterable reflections on the present! 
on the past! Again the judge puts the question, and Hannah 
remains in silence. The question is repeated again, —Mliat 
have you to ay? and she answers, — Nothing, my lord. The 
judge demands / che has no one to afificar to her character? 
and she bursts into tears, remembering by whom that cha- 
rater was first destroyed. But when William places the 
fatal velvet on his head, and rises to pronounce the sentence 
of the law upon Hannah, she starts back with a convulsive 
motion, and, lifting up her hands, exclaims with a scream 
* Oh! not from you!” 
"The judge, *©* serene and dignified, as if no such excla- 
mation had been uttered, delivers the fatal speech“. 0 
Hannah is carried from the bar in a senseless state, and 
a few days after ward is executed. 5 


Her wrongs are soon avenged on William, who, igno- 
rant that this poor woman is the Hannah he had seduced, 
accidentally reads an account of her death, including her 
confession, in which she mentions her name and the place 
of her birth, and recites her unhappy story, but, with the re- 
turning sensibility of her innocent years, forbears to name 
the despoiler of her peace. On 
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Ia this account it was stated, that she had left a child, a 


Thu about sixteen, who never forsook his mother, during 
ber confinement, but with true filial duty waited on her, and 


who had drooped from the passing of the fatal sentence, and 


then lay dangerously ill: and that she had left a petition, | 


addressed to the judge, relative to this child. 
Milliam, awakened to the barbarity of his deeds, sends 
for the child, and the petition. He is informed, that the 


doy died two days after his. mother's execution. The peti- 


pathetic terms : r 
* To Lord Chief Justice Norwynne.. 


% My Lord, I am Hannah Primrose, the daughter of 
John and Hannah Primrose, of Anfield; my father and 
mother lived by the hill at the side of the little brook. 
Where you used to fish, and where you first saw me. 

Pray, my lord, have mercy on my sorrows, pity. 


tion is delivered to William, and is in the following eloquent 


me for the first time, and spare my life. I know I have 
done wrong; I know it is presumptien in me to dare to 
apply to you, such a wicked and mean wretch as I am; 


but, my lord, you once condescended to take notice of me, 
and though I have been very wicked since that time, yet 
if you would be so merciful as to spare my life, I promise to 
amend it for the future. But if you think it proper I should 
die, I will be resigned; but then I hope, I beg, I supplicate, 


that, you will grant my other petition. Pray, pray, my 


lord, if you cannot pardon me, be merciful to the child 
I leave behind. What he will do when I am gone, I 
don't know ; for I have been the only friend he has had 
ever since he was born. He was born, my lord, about 


Sixteen years ago, at Anfield, one summer's morning, and 
Carried by your cousin, Mr. Henry Norwynne, to Mr. 


Rymer's, the curate there; and I swore whose child he 


was, before the dean, and I did not take a false oath. Indeed, 


indeed, my lord, I did not. . 

% will say no more for fear this should not come 
safe to your hand, for the people treat me as if I were 
mad; 80: I will say no more, only this, that, whether 
J live or die, I forgive every body, and L hope every 
body will forgive me; and I pray that God will take 
Pity on my son, if you refuse: but I hope you will not 


a, Fre | „ HANNAH PRIMROSE.” 
The wrongs of Hannah are now fully and terribly 
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avenged. The judge is delivered up a prey to remors?.. It 
wounded, it stabbed, it rent his hard heart, as it would do a 
tender one. It havocked on his firm inflexible mind, as it 
would on a weak and pliant brain. He saw all his honours, 
all his riches, all his proud selfish triumphs dance before 

him! They seemed like airy nothings, which in rapture 
he would exchange for the peace of a tranquil conscience! 

He envied Hannah the death to which he N N 

then condemned her. He envied her even the life she 
struggled through from his neglect—and felt, that his future 
days, would be far less happy, than her former existence. 
He calculated with precision.“ | 


| [ To be coultinutd. ] 
= 5 — — — 1 *** WED 
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Ar a period like the present, when, notwithstanding the 
vigilance. of crown lawyers, the public attention is sti 
called on by numerous political Et ag replete wit 
merit, it would be obviously culpable in any persons to 
divert that attention from an advantageous course, by ob- 
truding any work which had not in view some purpose of 
indubitable utility. .| * en a 
IÜmpressed with this belief, the Editors of this Magazine 
think themselves called on to state their reasons for publish- 
ing the present historjß. „ >, 
It will appear in the sequel, that the Society, from its 
first institution, has been the subject of calumny and mis- 
representation, proportioned to the magnitude of its object 
and the profligate character of the persons interested in 
opposing an equal representation of the people. Against 
such insidious assailants, (aided by wealth and leisure, 
derived from the plunder of the public) that knowledge 
of the conduct and character of the Society which cou 
be acquired from hearsay; or from its detached publications, 
would form but a weak barrier, | 3 
There is reason to believe that many of those who, 
toward the end of 1792, suffered themselves to be scared 
into a suspension of the use of their intellects, have be 
to discover that, while they were alarmed at fictitious, they 
were blind to real, dangers; consigning to oblivion all the 
injuries which the Society has sustained, in consequence of 
uch credulity, we yet think it highly important that every 
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impartial inquirer should have the fullest opportunity” of 


1 ö of its real principles and conduct. 
These circumstances alone appear to us sufficient to apologize 
for our present undertaking; but there are others which 
deserve to be noticed. FFF ©, 
AMMlthough the ultimate object of our institution be simple, 
and defined in a few words, namely, Universal Suffrage, 
qual Representation, and Annual Parliaments, yet the 
means to be used for its attainment admit an extensive 
( ꝙ % r 
f we were to contend that the measures which the 
Society has adopted have invariably been the best, or that 
tte proposals which have been rejected invariably deserved 
that fate, it would argue a degree of arrogance more con- 
17 -m8tent with the pretended divinity and infallibility of kings 
and popes than the diffidence of intelligent beings, conscious 
that human nature, in its most improved state, cannot assure 
jtself of being free from error. o. 
It is more than probable that in the progress of this 
work, it will appear that the measures of the Society might, 
Ain some instances, have been varied with advantage: yet, 
An elucidating any circumstance of this description (and in- 
daeed in relating any event which has been attended with 
much difference of opinion) it must be evident to every 
discerning mind, that the Editors will find it difficult to dis- 
charge their duty to the public in an ample and faithful 
manner, and yet preserve themselves from all suspicion of par- 
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a tiality in the estimation of individuals. They are aware 


that differences of opinion are inseparable from the variety 
of our constitutions, and the various prejudices of early edu- 
cation; and, where these differences are illiberally agitated, 
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concord, the strength of society, must cease to exist. 
It will therefore be their care not only to relate facts 
with the ntmost exactness; but, in offering their sentiments, 
We + they will be studious of observing the strictest candouf. 
In his conduct, they have no doubt they will, most cheer- 
5 fully, be followed by the Society at large; more especially, 
da any member, or other person, who may think that any 
| 8 fact, or opinion, has been erroneously, or imper- 
fectly representèd, may be assured of meeting with dye 
attention on communicating his rematks to the Bebretary of 
with these precautions, citizens, let us freely review 
* dur past conduct; not doubting but the effect will be that of 
1 bn 4 20 e zus to persist in the just and honourable cause 
4n Which we are embarked, with increasing vigour, con- 
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of s scious that we have acquired an increase of experience. And, 
: first, it may not be improper to take a view of the circum- 
28 stances which led to the institution of this and other similar 
ch Societies. ff. y Lo POTS 
3 Wboever has paid the least attention to history must 
e, have, observed, that wherever the public mind has been so 
e, far depraved as to relinquish the superintendence of public 
ne affairs, and resign itself to the management of a self- ap- 
VE pointed one, or few, that one, or that few, have generally 
s been, if possible, a greater disgrace to human nature than 
e the aggregate of all the rest of such a state; and, if it were 
at not too great a digression, it were easy to demonstrate that, 
d in all such cases, the one, or-the few, have been extremel 
= injured by being placed in situations which human nature 1s 
rs not calculated to fill with propriety. 
IS But it is more to our present purpose to expose the pro- 
e | gress of popular error. The same loss of manly sentiment 


which originally induced the people to forego the care of 
their own affairs, will prevent an early attention to the 
misconduct of those who have assumed it. Nothing but 
the goad of extreme oppression will awaken such a people 
to any regard to public measures; and, even when they fel | 
that goad, they will not carry, at least it appears from the 
history of former times that they have not, in any 1nstance, 
carried their reflections far enough to discover that their 
evils originated with themselves. eh 
They feel oppression: they see their oppressors : fac- 
tions promise redress: the people labour for a change of 
men: they effect it: and, in a short time, they find that 
they have done nothing. | 
New oppressions excite new broils, till the proud, 
gaudy, debilitated mass of corruption falls an easy prey to 
its more vigorous neighbours. The oppressors and oppressed 
sink in a common ruin; and superficial observers content 
themselves with the hackneyed exclamation, sic transit glo- 
ria mundi; so passes the glory of the world.“ They 
would be nearer the truth if they were to say, so passes the 
disgrace of the world. | ITT ane 
Sudh has been the routine of expedients; and such the 
general catastrophe of states in which liberty has ever been 
totally extinguished. N * 
IO The present age has given to man one great exception. 
But in the approximation to absolute slavery there are 
various degrees, in proportion to which the abovementioned 
characteristics will be more or less visible. It will, how- 
yer, be found an invariable rule, that a depraved nation 
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rr with a Gangs of men, instead of 
contending for such a change of system as, by requirin 
their actual interference i airs = aal e 
them in the gratification of their indolence, their. avarice, 
Wherever a people retain the freedom of public com- 
munication, it will happen that some part of them will turn 
their attention to public affairs; and, from various motives, 
be prompt to excite attention to abuses : and although the 
generality may not have virtue enough to insist upon an 
uniform systematic exercise of their rights, they will, in 
such cases, be generally found sufficiently attentive to their 
mterests to curb abuses before they attain to that height and 
power which may demand actual violence. 05 

But a people who, under such circumstances, can think 
themselves possessed of a sufficient ion of liberty, and 
sure of retaining it, must be devoid of historical observation. 


In such discordant systems of government, the event, though 


protracted for ages, invariably has been, that the few have 
proved too artful for the many: they have either availed 
themselves of moments of political indolence and confident 
security, to suspend the constitutional exercise of the popu- 
lar rights, and gradually bring them into disuse; or, which 
has mach more frequently happened, they have contrived to 
sow diggention among the people, and induced one part of 
them to enslave themselves and the whole, under a vain fear 
of being enslaved by their supposed adversaries. 
Oh, citizen! of whatever country or condition thou art, 
If thon wishest thy country to be free and happy, quarrel not 
with thine honest neighbour. Is he a zealot? Does he rave 
out words without meaning? Does he call himself, or thee, 
a whig, a tory, a cavalier, a jacobin, a sansculotte, a round- 
head, or a church-and-king-man ? bear with him, Meet not 


4 fire with fire. Remember that the men who have enflamed 
bim against thee mean to plunder you both, If thou art ill- 


red with him, thou effectest their purpose. If not 


harassed, he will soon recover; and, seeing your interest 


mutual, will defend thy house as well as his own. Watch 


fur the return of his reason, and strike hands with him, 


: [ To be continued. ] 
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FELLOW-CITIZENS, „ Committee Room, 


Sheffield, Nov. 20, 179 


| Y OUR letter of the 7th came saſe to hand, 
and we delayed no time in sending a number of copies to 


different places we were in correspondence with. We called 


a public meeting upon Crook's Moor, on Tuesday the 17th 
instant, by hand bills, which, we are happy to inform you, 
was numerously attended, and conducted with the greatest 
peace and good order. The people seemed roused to a just 


sense of the danger attending the two bills now pending in 


parliament: and we hasten to forward the Address and Reso- 


lutions, passed at that meeting, for you to get inserted in 


the Courier. 


I am, with the greates respect, your faithful fellow- £ 


freedom, 


3 


citizen in the cause 


o 
* 
—_— 4 


| 2 TE © | 
Secretary to the Soctety for Constitutional Information, 


To the Members of the London 
Corresponding Society. 


P. S. We rejoice to hear of the Spirit which the worthy 
citizens of London manifest at this alarming period. . 


A e — 


FULLY sensible, as all of us must be, of your de- 


mocratical senti ments, and your love for your fellow- men, 
we think there is one thing yet to be done by you; and till 
that be done, your generous labours will not have their full 


effect: the poisonous germes of aristocracy will still remain 


alive. Ignorance, the only tool of tyrants, will have its 
reign : the black veil of superstition will still cover the besr 
class of citizens; and bigotry, the grand enemy of inquiry 


and truth, will continue to be our common enemy. 
Now, Citizens, you will be ready, after so much intro- 
duction, to ask, what can this be that is wanting? My 


answer, and the answer of all the democrats in Dundee, and 


throughout Scotland, is, make, or endeavour to make; the 


political publications that you have any charge or care of 


cheaper, so as to be come at by the labouring class of citi= 
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zens. This has long, been a complaint among them, that 
they were not able to purchase them. Now to attain this 
point so far, you have only to cause them to be printed on 
as coarse paper as will do. It is not the paper that we re- 
gard, but the matter therein contained. This I, by the 
advice of a number of friends, have hinted to you, and 1 
hope I have no need but to hint it. You, no doubt, will 
also see the propriety of the measure as well as us. 5 


Citizen , the bearer of this, informed me that you 


was to send an official answer to my last; this I have not- 
yet received: without presuming upon a cause for it, I will 
wait to know it at another period. | t 

Meanwhile, Citizens, I remain your friend, wishing 
you all health and fraternity, | | 


＋ 
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To the Members of che London 
Corresponding Society. 
CITIZEN, | | Birmingham, Nov. 22, 17953. 


In behalf of our Society I have forwarded you the 
petition of the inhabitants of Birmingham. We had no 


other way left by which any use could have been made of 


it, than of offering it to your Society, and requesting them 
to intercede for us with some member of parliament, in order 
to get it presented. Mr. Whitbread presented the Birming= 
ham petition for reform, and would present this, probably, if 
you could apply to him. Our reasons for this mode of pro- 
cedure, and why our petition differs from others, and includes 
feeace, will be Pe by a member of our Society, who 
will wait upon you on Friday or Saturday next. = 
We labour under every inconvenience in this town: 
we could not get an advertisement in the papers, nor a hand- 
bill printed on the subject; therefore hope you'll excuse all 
formalities on the occasion. _— | "= 
If this come safe to hand, please to write me immedi- 
ately, if you can procure its presentment. I am _ EY 
>; Your faithful fellow-citizen 5 
Jo Citizen x!;Fv 5 8 8 


z 


P. 8. The signatures are about 3400; many more 
might have been obtained if we had had more time. 
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© \PELLOW-CITIZENSs,,..,, Ferch, Nov. 24 1195 
Axrrxx a long silence on our part, we, the Friends 
of Liberty, Peace, and Humanity, in Perth, come forward 
at this awful and momentous crisis, to express our esteem of 
your courage and perseverance in the cause of liberty. In 
spite of alf the reproach and persecution that have been 
thrown upon you by those who are interested in its destruc- 
tion, the more you are calumniated by corrupt men and 
hireling prints, the more we esteem you, and we consider 
their reproach as the surest evidence of your integrity. 

Me must state our sentiments to you at the present time. 
We are determined not to ſietition any of the branches of the 
legislature until we have some prospect of our petitions being 
attended to. We have already petitioned along with our 
brethren throughout the nation in behalf of our oppressed 
African brethren, and also for a redress of our own grievances; 
but all in vain. Your petitions of late have been treated 
with the same contempt, which shews, in the strongest point 
of view, to petition is ineffectual and unnecessary. 

However, from our former silence and present determi- 
nation, let neither our friends nor our enemies infer that we 
have changed our principles : although certain individuals, 
knowing as little of the sentiments of- the people of Scotland 
as they appear to regard their interests, would make the 


world believe that we are satisfied with things as they are. 


We assure you, brethren, it is not so; the principles of 
liberty are too deeply rooted in our hearts to be a rv) 
by time, or the power of its enemies. „„ 
With respect to the two bills now pending in parliament, 
we detest them as much as you: but we hope this finishing 
stroke at the liberties of Britons will, like all former ones, 
turn to the advantage and best interets of our country, by 
opening the eyes of them that would not see. „ 
I )be present minister, with lis majority, seems deter- 
mined to sweep the remains of liberty from the British isle, 
and root from its soil the blessed plant. We are told by 
ministers of the good times of Charles I. when British bloo 
flawed in streams by the hand of persecution withouf even 
the formalities of trial, these times, we are now told, are 
fit for our imitation ; but if these good times should return, 
we hope the issue will be the same. „ 
We contemplate with sorrow that, by the operation of 
one of these bills, the people of England are to be brought 
nearly to a level with us in Scotland, in some points where 
they had the advantage of us before. The effects of our 
VOL, 1. 1 8 : 5 


might have been obtained if we had had more time. 
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zens. This has long been a complaint among them, that 


' they were not able to purchase them. Now to attain this 


point so far, you have only to cause them to be printed on 
as Coarse paper as will do. It is not the paper that we re- 
gard, but the matter therein contained. This I, by the 
advice of a number of friends, have hinted to you, and 1 
hope I have no need but to hint it. You, no doubt, will 
also see the propriety of the measure as well as uns. 
Citizen ——, the bearer of this, informed me that you 
was to send an official answer to my last; this I have not. 
yet received: without presuming upon a cause for it, I will 
wait to know it at another period. 1 


Meanwhile, Citizens, I remain your friend, wishing 


you all health and fraternity, 

To the Mekbers' of the London | 
Corresponding Society. 
CITIZEN, Birmingham, Nov. 22, 1795. - 


| In behalf of our Society I have forwarded you the 
petition of the inhabitants of Birmingham. We had no 
other way left by which any use could have been made of 
it, than of offering it to your Society, and requesting them 
to intercede for us with s0me member of parliament, in order 
to get it presented. Mr. Whitbread presented the Birming= 
ham petition for reform, and would present this, probably, if 


vou could apply to him. Our reasons for this mode of pro- 


cedure, and why our petition differs from others, and includes 
feeace, will be ned by a member of our Society, who 
will wait upon you on Friday or Saturday next. | 
Me labour under every inconvenience in this town: 
we could not get an advertisement in the papers, nor a hand- 
bill printed on the subject; therefore hope you'll excuse all 
formalities on the occasion. ca | 5s 
If this come safe to hand, please to write me immedt- 
ately, if you can procure its presentment. I am SF 


Your faithful fellow- citizen 


i 


P.S. The signatures are about 3400; many more 
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- -FELLOW-CITIZENS»s,,..", , de, Nov. #4 786 
Axxxx a long silence on our part, we, the Friends 
of Liberty, Peace, and Humanity, in Perth, come forwart 
at this awful and momentous crisis, to express our esteem of 
your courgge and perseverance in the cause of liberty. In 
spite of all the reproach and persecution that have been 
thrown upon you by those who are interested in its destruc- 
tion, the more you are calumniated by corrupt men and 
hireling prints, the more we esteem you, and we consider 
their reproach as the surest evidence of your integrity. i 

We must state our senti ments to you at the present time. 
We are determined not to ſietition any of the branches of the 
legislature until we have some prospect of our petitions being 
attended to. We have already petitioned along with our 
brethren throughout the nation in behalf of our oppressed 
African brethren, and also for a redress of our own grievances; 
but all in vain. Your petitions of late have been treated 
with the same contempt, which shews, in the strongest point 
of view, to petition is ineffectual and unnecessary. 

However, from our former silence and present determi- 
nation, let neither our friends nor our enemies infer that we 
have changed our principles : although certain individuals, 
knowing as little X the sentiments of the people of Scotland 
as they appear to regard their interests, would make the 
world believe that we are satisfied with i/h:ngs as they are. 
We assure you, brethren, it is not so; the principles of 
liberty are too deeply rooted in our hearts to be . 
by time, or the power of its enemies. 5 STERN 

With respect to the two bills now pending in parliament, 
we detest them as much as you: but we hope this finishing 
stroke at the liberties of Britons will, like all former ones, 
turn to the advantage and best interets of our country, by 
opening the eyes of them that would not see. B 
I be present minister, with 4:s majority, seems deter- 
mined to sweep the remains of liberty from the British isle, 
and root from its soil the blessed plant. We are told 
ministers of the good times of Charles II. when British blo 
flowed in streams by the hand of persecution withouf even 
the formalities of trial, these times, we are now told, are 
fit for our imitation : but if these good times should return, 
we hope the issue will be the same. 

We contemplate with sorrow that, by the operation of 
one of these bills, the people of England are to be brought 
nearly to a level with us in Scotland, in some points where 
they had the advantage of us before. The effects of our 
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law have been felt by those merciful sentences (as they are 
called) passed upon some of our brethren. | 
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© Brethren, these are the motives that we have been guided 
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1 HE recent military transactions of France have been so 


numerous and complicated on the one hand, and on the other 
are so important in their probable effect on the fate of Eu- 
rope, that we postpone all consideration of the other subjects 
which belong to this portion of our work, while we confine 
ourselves solely to the relation of these astonishing events. 
: Ve shall begin with casting our eyes back on the opens 
ing of the campaign in Germany, 
It is plain the French government resolved to make a 
© __ Yigorous campaign. They were superior to the enemy in 
== = every quarter; but more especially on the side of the north, 
where the army of the Rhine and the Moselle, under Moreau, 
and that of the Sambre and the Meuse, under J r ee | 
superior to the Allied forces, while Jourdan and MoreatFwere 
supported by the army of the north and of Batavia, under 
_ General Bournonville. No skill, on the part of the Austrian 
generals, could promise any success against the power and 
the disposition oF the French troops ; but when they were 
/ compelled to send great reinforcements to the Tyrolese, it 
was evident they could no longer maintain their ground along 
: the borders of the Rhine. „ 25 
When the Archduke Charles put an end to the armistice, 
it was probably the plan of the Austrians to make an irrup- 
tion into Alsace and Lorraine, to make France, if possible, 
the theatre of the war, and to draw General Jourdan from 
the Lower Rhine for its defence. But whatever were their 
plans, they were irresolute, and did not make eyen an attempt 
to give any form or direction to the campaign. Hostilities 
were commenced by the French. After some movements 
on the left bank of the Rhine, above Coblentz, General Kle- 
ber, with two divisions of Jourdan's army, reinforced by 
10,000 men from the army of the north, attacked a division 
of the Austrians, commanded by Prince Ferdinand of Wir- 
temberg, in a strong position on the Sieg, and compelled 
them to retreat behmd the Lahn. General Jourdan imme- 
dately crossed the Rhine at Neuwied, and invested the 
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fortress of Ehrenbreitstein. His advanced guard, under Ge- 
neral Lefebre, pushed forward to the Lahn, with a design to 
pass at Wetzlear, to take a position necegsary to the further 
operations of the French. Meanwhile, the Archduke Charles 
hastened with his army, by forced marches, from the banka 
of the Nahe, on the left of the Rhine, to the banks of the 
Lahn. He arrived at Wetzlear, having preceded the main 
body of his troops, while Lefebre and the advanced guard of 
the Austrians were engaged. The latter were retreating. - 
The Archduke rode through the ranks, encouraged them by * 
his presence, and induced them to maintain their ground ti 
the arrival of 6000 Saxons. Thus reinforced, the Austrians 
compelled Lefebre to retreat with great loss. Jourdan raised 
the blockade of Ehrenbreitstein, and retired by Neuweid to 
the left bank of the Rhine. General Kleber retreated toward 
the Sieg, where he was compelled to sustain a vigorous attack 
of the enemy, in which his loss was considerable, to cover 
the passage of his regerve, ammunition, and baggage over 
that river. He then passed the Sieg, with the main body of 
his troops, and fell back to his former position near Dussel- 
dorf. The Archduke pressed forward, and menaced that 
place, and the troops under Kleber, when his plans were ut« 
terly broken by a series of unexpected and successful opera- 
tions / the part of the French on the Upper Rhine. 
General Moreau, after the battle of Frankenthal before 
Manheim, made preparations to pass the Rhine. The enter» 
prize was to end all suspense on the fate of the campaign, if 
auccesful, by breaking down the strength of the Austrians 
from point to point, or by a general and complete over- 
throw of them, after forcing them into positions surrounded 
by Moreau and Jourdan. But the execution of the plan de- 
manded an extraordinary union of the highest military ta- 
lents. If it bad been presented to cold tempers, it would 
have been scouted; and now, the most vehement admire it 
in proportion to their egen 7 ia FER 
Moreau surmounted all obstacles. By a variety of mass 
terly movements, conducted with equal secrecy, intelligence, 
and rapidity, he suddenly assembled 30,000 men at Stras- 
bourg, for the expedition. Three columns passed the Rhine, in 
boats, at different points. The right column so completely 
surprised the enemy that, in the course of a few hours, they 
seized upon the Austrian outposts, and surrounded the for- 
tress of Khel. This band consisted only of 2600 men. The 
river was swelled in an uncommon degree; and the flying 
bridge could not be brought to act for some time. Moreaus 
capacity was not unequal to the exigency of this perilous 
Situation, He deprived his troops, for a while, of all safety 
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in retreat. He sent back the boats for a reinforcement of 
men. Still they had no cavalry nor cannon. The plains 
before Khel were defended: by redaubts, and cavalry.. The 
French routed the horse at the point of the bayonet; and, 
when they came to the first redoubt, assailed the enemy with 
stones, then sprang upon the works, and carried them by 
the bayonet. They turned the cannan of this redoubt upon 
the other intrenchments, which they successively forced, 
driving the enemy from the place, and pursuing them on the 
The French were soon reinforced: to 40, oo men; and, 


having established a bridge over the Rhine, by which they 


procurad eannon and amunition, they proceeded against the 
combined armies of General Latour and the Prince of Conde, 
drove them from their entrenched camps, cut off the com- 
numication between the emigrants and the troops of the 
empire, and compelled the former to save themselves by a 
precipitate flight to the recesses of the Black Forest. 5 

The Archduke Charles, who had been compelled to 
march from one extremity of the Rhine to the other, to op- 
pose: Jourdan, was now compelled to return. He made al- 


mast incredible exertions, to that end, to arrest the progress 


of Moreau. But it was only to make the conflict more 
obstinate, and to add to the carnage. The Austrians con- 
tested the: ground, step by step, with great obstinacy and 
courage. The French drove them at every point, gaining 
surcessively bloody victories, at Renchen, Freidenstadt, 
Rastadt; and other positions. . | 
Meanwhile, the several divisions of Jourdan's army, re- 
inforced by large detachments. from Brabant and Holland, 
again advance upon the Lahn and the Mein, to co-operate - 
with Moreau. The Austrians, commanded by General War- 


tensleben, at Limbourg, at Walmerode, Neukirchen, from 


 Poartion: to position, maintain the contest with a bravery: 
that extorts sympathy, in despite of the unworthiness of their 
cause, till Frankfort is taken, and they are; driven to the 

banks of the Neckar. F 33 

We may now. pause, and view this vast scene, on all 

sides. The whole of the Austrian forces, except garrisons, 

are collected at two points. General Wartens leben, with 
one portion, is posted between Darmstadt and the Neckar: 
and the Archduke Charles, with the other, at Etlingen, be- 
tween Durlach and the opposite banks of the same river. 
Jourdan is on the left flank of Wartensleben, with three 
times the force of the latter; and Moreau is on the right of 
the Archduke with forces rendered confident by success, and 
greatly superior in numbers. Behind these armies, from 
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Dusseldorf, along the Rhine, to the confines of Switzerland, 
the country is in the hands of the French, with the excep=" 
tion of Mentz and Manheim, and some places of infe- 
rior strength. Every movement of Jourdan and Moreau 
threatens to cut off the retreat of the Atustrians; and a gene- 
ral engagement, if the Austrian armies form a junction, must 
rolex her to the hazard of a complete overthrow, and, 
consequently, of absolute dispersion. 
If we turn toward Italy, we shall see the general danger 
of the Emperor increased to a degree, under which it seems 


impossible any potentate can rest who comprehends its na- 


ture. Buonaparte and Kellerman are on the point of ex- 


tending their lines, effectually to co- operate, and form one 


mass, with the armies of Moreau and Jourdan. 


Viewing this situation of the armies of France and of the 


Allies, some persons have supposed it was planned and for- 
seen, by the Directory, previous. to thie opening of the cam- 


they now conceive. the design of compelling him to accept 
of that peace from the hands of their generals in the heart of 


Austria, or of driving him. out of Germany, it is to be 
supposed that the success of Buonaparte, as it took the most 
difficult step, so, in fact, it first pointed out the way, in 


this great, and happy course. 


the side of Italy, the French continue to extend | 
their conquests. They have made themselves masters f 
the citadel. of Milan, in which they took 2,800 prisoners, 


and 150 pieces of cannon. They have entered the port of 
Leghorn, and shut it against the English.. They have gar- 
risoned Bologna, Ferrara, Urbino, and Ancona; in which 


ave compelled the Pope and the King of Naples to sue for 


pom they found an immense quantity of cannon. They 


an armistice, on severe and humiliating terms. And they 


have recently forced the entrenchments of the Austrians in 
the passes of the Pyrolese, taking all their tents and baggage. 
Before Mantua they have received a considerable check, 


the garrisen, consisting of 700 men, having made several 
furious sal lies, and driven the French from their works with: - 
great slaughter. It is not, however, probable that fortress 

can hold out, as the French prepare to press the siege with* | 


redoubled vigour; 


In the midst of these scenes of slaughter, it is a relief to 
record acts that grace the conqueror with something infinitel y-- 


superior: to military laurels; and no nation was ever more 


ign. But this appears to be an exaggeration of the compre- 
ension and loftiness of their thoughts. No doubt they had 
prepared to force the Emperor to accede to a peace suitable 
to their opinion of what was due to the Republic. But if. 
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anccessful than the French Republic in blending the triumphs 
of humanity with glory gained by arms. 
We conclude this article. with the following letters 


from Buonaparte to the celebrated astronomer, Oriani, and 
to the municipalities of Pavia and Milan. | 


* Buonaftarte, Commander in Chief of the Army of Italy, to the 
| | Astronomer, Citizen Qriani  _ © 
46 Head Quarters at Milan.—gth Prairial, 24th, May, 4th Year, 

4 THE sciences which do honour to the human mind, 
the arts which embellish human life, and transmit illustrious 
actions to posterity, should be peculiarly respected in all 
free governments. All men of genius, all these who have 
obtained a distinguished rank in the republic of letters, are 
Frenchmen, whatever may be the country in which -they 
were born. | 7 ; 

The sages of Milan did not enjoy the consideration 
to which they were entitled. Inclosed in the recesses of 
their laboratories, they esteemed themselves happy if 
kings and priests were kind enough to do them no harm. 

At this day it is not so. Opinions are free in Italy. In- 
quisitions, intolerance, and despots, are no more! oy 

« I invite the learned to assemble, and propose to me 
their views, their means, or the assistance they may want, 

to give new life and existence to the sciences and fine arts. 
All those who may be desirous of going to France shall be 
received with distinction by the government. The people 
of France set a greater value on the acquisition of a learned 
mathematician, a painter of reputation, or any distinguished 
man, whatever may be his profession, than in the posses- 
sion of the richest and most abundant city. 1 

+ Be you then, citizen, the organ of those sentiments 
to all persons in the Milanese distinguished for their 
learning. | F BUONAPARTE.” 

'Y — _ Ch, 4 


* Buonaharte, Commander in Chief of tne Army of Italy, to the 
a  Municthalities of ds hal MN. ny of | 70 | 

LJ Lam desirous, gentlemen, that the university of Pavia, 
celebrated by so many titles, should resume the course of 
its studies. Acquaint the learned professors and the nu- 
merous scholars of that university, that I invite them 
to repair forthwith to Pavia, to propose to me such mea- 
gures as they think proper to be taken to increase the 
activity, and give a more brilliant existence to that re- 
nowned university. N | 


6% BUONAPARTE. ” 


LS 
' _ POETRY. 
SONG, By GEORGE DYER. 


W. HILE venal bards attempt to . 
Through years remote the trump of fame, 
And call the wondering nations round 
To learn some haughty conquerer's name, 
Justice demands a purer 80 


Let Freedom's sons the strain prolong. 


Let such receive their country's praise, 
Who Virtue's cause undaunted plead; 
And such the poet's untaught lays, 
Who dare in Freedom's cause to bleed. 
— Justice, &c. 
And live there, i in degenerate times, 
Men, still to British honour true, 
Who, blushing for a nation's crimes, 
Dare mo to truth the honour due. 7 15 
Justice, ce. ö 
And thou h a people prove | 
Nor 2 deck che ioc be Bead, 
Genius shall shape the future bust, N 
And future bards their honour e. 5 
e 3 
Justice shall far extend her reign, | | 
And Freedom wave her banners wide, 
And those immortal honour gain, 
Who nobly lived or nobly died. 
Justice, &c. 


THE FRENCHMAN'S BLUNDER. 


A FRENCHMAN, latel y come to town, 5 
Quite gallant, gay, and debonair, | 

Rambling « one ev ning up and down, 

Pick'd up a nymph both frail and fair. 


An old acquaintance of the Gallic nation, 
Just at that moment coming by, +- © 
And, looking round him, chanc'd to spy 

His dear —— yielding to temptation. 
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With eager look he seiz d his hand, Sls 
Crying, Ah, Monsieur, you sure no understand 
© What ill ensue from baiser dat dere voman! | 
«. Fi donc! let go her hand, do! do! 
* You must not go vid her for, entre nous, 

% C'est une ſiutaine, von prostitute, von common.“ 
Monsieur, thus school'd, let go the dame, 
(Prudence had cool'd his amorous flame) 

But mutter'd as he went along the street, 

Vat did he call de girl dat look so sweet, 
fProstitute! common! Oui, me dat explain, 

5 Prostitute, common, Anglois; Frangais une putain.' 


A few days after a rough British friend 
Told him St. Stephen's he must needs attend: 
There he should hear old England's glory 
Her senators, both whig and tory, | 
Hold high dispute.—Quoth he, Me no entend 
Vat is you 8ay—do make me understand 
Vat is you call dem people? - House of Commons: 
Come, will you go?” —** Pardonnez moi—by no means. 
I vil not go to hear deis dam dispute 
% You do make mock. of me—ah, Sacre Dieu! 
« My vordy friend, me know so well as you. 
De Commons be de dam vile prostitute.“ 


Ye loyal, learned, senatorial band, 

Who know the uses of an For and, 

Can ye be angry, worthy sirs, I wonder, 

Because our Frenchman made a blunder ? 
P-x on such brutes! 

He knew not half the worth within your doors; 
But thought you all a band of prostitutes; 
A nest * ladies; vulgarly call'd w——s. 


Now, gents, though many an honest man believes 
Your house has sometimes been a den of thieves; 

That is to say, when Pitt was out of place, 

And Richmond's grace; 

Under their auspices, the late election | 8 
Has made ye all of purity perfection; a 
Unsullied or with int'rest, or with gold; | 
Unbought, unbrib'd unbiass'd, a unsold. 


TOMMY PIN DAR, 
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ON THE USE OF THE WORD MONSIEUR IN FRANCE. 
THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTORY TO THE MINISTER OF THE 
| . " INTERIOBS = N 
| „ Paris, 24 Messidor—18 July. 
IF, Citizen, in these later times, the Republican language 
is altered, and if the most honourable expression for every 


” 


Frenchman who feels the dignity of his being seems to be 


now disdained by the friends of the ancient regime, it is not 
a less real scandal, that there should be found in the general 
or local administrations men who are eager to substitute the 
word Monsieur for that of Citizen. ROT" EL 
Without doubt it does not belong to the law to command 
in a similar case, nor to exercise its empire over the private 
idioms of individuals: they are objects which are inacces- 
sible to it. In ancient Greece the inhabitants of one of the 
cities had given themselves up to an extreme incontinence; 
a special decree, which was in fact a direct satire, permitted 
them to get drunk. Let it, in the same way, be permitted to 
those, who do not feel themselves worthy of bearing the 
name of Citizen, to take any other appellation. - + 
There will, we have no doubt, remain a sufficient number 
of Republicans, who will deem the title of Citizen to be an 
honour, and who know how to make it respected; but the 
government would be wanting to its duty, if it permitted the 
persons whom it employs to depart from Republican man- 
ners. Let those who will monsieurise themselves enter into 
the coteries which admit that language; but let these gentlemen 
no longer be employed by the Republic. We know the in- 


fluence of words upon things; and we express, Citizen, ta 
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you our decided pleasure. You will then take the necessary 
measures to enforce the observance of it in all the parts of 
the public administration that are within the department 
with which you are charged. 2 i 
POL Fx Carrot, President. 


<©-< — 0 


THE SPEECHES OE JOHN HORNE TOOKE, 
| DELIVERED FROM THE HUSTENGS IN COVENT GARDEN 2 


Be | Continwed. |] 


GENTLEMEN, Friday, June 3, 1796. 

Bronx you heard the gallant Admiral, I foretold 
you that you would hear him speak against himself. You 
have heard him, and have you not heard him speak against 
himself? Mr. Fox has made it almost unnecessary for me 
to notice any thing that the admiral has said, except that he 
has missed the strongest instance of the admiral's self-con- 
demnation. He says, that Mr. Fox has constantly voted 
against the measures of the minister, good and bad. Need E 
draw the consequence? He acknowledges. that his friend, 
the minister, has proposed bad measures. 7 
The admiral has changed his phrase. He is a week 
older, and is now no longer a lover, but a friend. He tells 
vou that he is a friend to the king, and a friend to the con- 
stitution. I did not hear him say one word about the people, 
and yet it is for their sake alone that we have either king or 
constitution. He has likewise avowed, that he is a friend to 
the ministry; and though he has not said so, I suppose he 
would wish it to be understood, that he is also a friend to his 
country. To be a friend to both, appears to me to be at this 
time very difficult; they appear as opposite as. light and 
darkness. Yet it is not absolutely inconsistent, if you call in 
to your aid the circumstances of time and place. He may 
declare himself a friend to his country here upon the hust- 
Angs, and prove himself a friend to the minister by his vote 
in the House of Commons. But for the direction of your 
conduct in the course of the poll, he should have offered ta 
Fou reasons why you should be the friends of the minister. 

To his friendship for the minister he may probably be 
directed by a common proverb: Always speak well of the 
bridge which carries you safe over.“ You need not trouble 
Jour head about the questions, at whose expence the bridge 
Was built, or who is to keep it in repair. But, Gentlemen, I 
beg not to be misunderstood. I do not think that your late 
representative, Lord Hood, nor your present candidate, Ad- 


* 
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miral Gardner, have had, or ever will have, half so much as 
their professional merit and services deserve. No honest 
man will ever repine at the well- earned reward of bravery 
and talents. The naval and military services are two un- 
grateful professions. Neither the privates nor the officers 
have half the support which they deserve, nor are ever suf- 
ficiently recompensed. But I complain, and the public have 
a right to complain, that the minister perverts the profes- 
sional talents and pri vate virtues of brave men, and employs 
them as instruments to subvert the liberties of the country. 
To common boroughs the minister may send men of no 
character, or men of infamous character; but, for a great 
city like this, he always takes care to pick out a person of the 
best character ke can find, and who will submit to be made 
this use of. : 5 
If any person was to say to a man of common sense, 

I bring with me here an excellent cee, he serves me up 
very good dinners, I recommend him to you for a hair- 
dresser,” the other would laugh in his face; and yet such is 
the manner in which the minister insults your understand 
ings. If the admiral should question me about the rigging 
of a ship, I should certainly make a very scurvy figure; and 
I strongly suspect, that if La to put two or three questions 
to the admiral about the rigging of a constitution, he would 
not make a better. What has the glorious first of June to do 
with a representative in parliament? This has been made by 
the minister a sham, and a pretence to cover the corruptions 
of that day's poll. We shall soon have another glorieus day, 
the 4th of une, the birth-day of the king. All sort of respect 
to the king is undoubtedly proper. But is that the anniversary 
most dear to Englishmen * Is there not an anniversary more 
glorious and more dear to us than the anniversaries of the 
birth-days of all the kings who have infested or blessed the 
earth? I mean the birth-day of our liberties. I mean the 
anniversary of the glorious Revolution in 1688. That Revo- 
lution which was earned for us by our forefathers, to protect 
us from those evils of which we now justly complain, and 
from those politics which the admiral avows. N 

The admiral has contented himself with saying, that 
he is a friend to the ministry; but he has not informed us, 
whether it was on account of their integrity or wisdom. 
We all of us feel their integrity in our taxes and burdens; 
and as for their wisdom, I will give you and the admiral. 
some sample of it. The people were starving for bread. The 
wise corporation of London met, consulted, and debated, to 
find out some means of alleviating the public distress. The 
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privy-council also met, and they requested the corporation to 
suspend their determination until they could be assisted by 
the superior wisdom of their consultations. They did so. 
The privy council discovered the means of relief. They 
told them, they must find a substitute. This to Englishmen! 
Aa substitute for bread! If you do not admire the wisdom, 
admire the impudence of this information. Now then ob- 
serve the folly of this conclusion. Suppose you had accepted 
of their advice and found a substitute in grains or grass; as 
soon as they had become the common food of man, there 
would have been a scarcity of grains and grass, and then they 
must have proposed another substitute. But, I say to you, 
(and for this declaration I may again be called a traitor, ) 
accept no substitute for bread; for, if once the common peo- 
ple of this country submit to eat grains and grass, or any 
thing worse than bread, they will never henceforward have 
any thing better. 5 . | ; 
The admiral told you, if he had as many words as the 
candidate on his left hand, he would do something, I know 
not what. Now you must all haye noticed every day that 
the admiral has expended many more words with you who 
stand in the front of the hustings, before the close of the poll, 
than have been used by Mr. Fox and me together after it was 
closed. He wants no words. He has a manly figure, a good 
voice, well chosen expressions; and when he talks upon a 
subject with which he is acquainted, and is not restrained 
from uttering his real sentiments, no man acquits himself 
better; and, therefore, I shall trouble you no farther, but 
wish you to request of him to answer those things which he 
as now hear. | Fo YES an Fe 


y — 


| GENTLEMEN - * EY? | Saturday, June 4, 1796. 


TRE admiral has undoubtedly said nothing to you 
to-day that I can possibly contradict or reason upon. He has 
barely informed you, that your exertians have placed him 
at the head of the poll, and that the same exertions, conti- 
nued in the same manner, will keep him there. 


It has been used as a reproach to Mr. Fox and me, that we 
had united for the purpose of the present election. I wish 
that reproach had a better foundation. In one thing, how- 
ever, we certainly are of a mind, and probably in many 
others, as I believe and trust we are. But I think I risk no 
contradiction from any quarter in saying that we certainly 
agree. in this that the 5::nking rubbisſ of the present admi- 
nistyation must be removed before the foundations can possi- 
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bly be laid of a building which freemen may inhabit wit 
safety and comfort. If the present election had been carried 


with a high hand against the minister from its commence- 


9 


ment, or if it should e still (as it easily may) be carried with 


a high hand at the close of the poll, I have no doubt that 
the present administration would barely continue during the 
necessary interval for forming another. 150 6 


I hope, gentlemen, you will not be at all disheartened by 


the numbers upon the poll; but that, for your own honour, 


you will remember the manner in which the horse-dealer 


tries his cattle. Any sorry jade will draw, if the — 
* 


follows without much resistance; but the experiment 
makes is this— He ties his horses to a tree; and when they 
find the tree does not follow, some of them, after hard 
struggles, lie down in despair, and no lashing can produce 
a fresh exertion; these are jades: other horses strive and 
struggle, and strain and drag, until the horse- dealer is con- 
tented and satisfied with their bottom. „ i e 


Gentlemen, we are tied to a tree the tree of corruption: 


and, in this country, its n and bulk, and weight, are 
indeed vast and enormous. T 


he disinterested and generous 


exertions which you have already made in the course of this 


poll, have, I will venture to say, shaken it. Pull again, it 


will totter! and again— I say, gentlemen, pull again, and it 
will tumble to the ground! May I be permitted, gentlemen, 


to direct your pull? The electors of Westminster do not 
want inclination to the public cause of liberty in which we 
are engaged: they only require invitation. If every gentle- 
man who hears me this day, and is well affected to the same 
cause, will exert himself, and call upon and bring up to the 


poll a willing elector, the minister's triumph will be of very 
short duration, and we shall at once send the admiral with 
glory and spirit back again to sea. | | 
GENTLEMEN, e Bat , | | 
I nave more satisfaction from this day's poll than 


from all the days which are past; not because I have polled 
a greater number of votes, but because my poll, under all 


discouragements, continues steady. This poll shews a Steady : 


Monday, June 6, 1798. 


people, and the steadiness of the people is of more conge- 


quence than the gaining of any election. You have this day 


thrust down the admiral one step. The admiral” tells me 


W.® 


that it is a very small step; it appears, therefore, he does 
not value very much being the first in your esteem. I trust 


vou will 80 on, and give him an opportunity to shew the 
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excellence of his temper, by trying how he will bear to 
be.shoved down the other step. fo het 1s e ee 
The admiral has said nothing to you this day but to return 
vou thanks, which he does not owe; for the numbers upon 
che poll are notoriously not given to Sir Alan Gardner, but 
to Mr. Pitt, the minister. var - = 
The admiral told you the other day (with what decorum 
you will consider), that he should much rather chuse to be 
returned your representative in parliament (which is merely 
_ a political-situation)—he would rather chuse to be returned 
with the right honourable gentleman than with the other 
candidate, although at the same time he declared that he dis- 
liked the politics of that right honourable gentleman. He 
did not, however, add a single word of disparagement of the 
other candidate, whom he rejected for a colleague :-I do not 
think he can. But if he can, or if those who sent him here 
can, I should be glad to hear it; and I think, after such a 
voluntary and uncalled for declaration, he owes it in his own 
justification to you. In the meantime, I am left to find out 
the reason of his preference from the expressions which he 
has used. I am compelled to suppose that the baronet's rea- 
son is contained in the two words right honourable; for with 
these words he graced that gentleman's name. A title before 
a name may be a very natural motive for a baronet's prefe- 
rence in the choice of his colleague; but Iwill endeavour 
very shortly to convince you, that it would be a very bad 
motive for you in the choice of a representative; and I shall 
do it with the greater satisfaction to myself, because Mr. Fox 
has a much better and a much more solid claim to your sup- 
port; I mean that very opposition to the minister which the 
baronet dislikes. In this country, if any of you have been 
at the parade, or at a review, you have seen the command- 
ing officers stand gallantly before their men (as the candi- 
dates do here upon the hustings), and give the word of 
command in front: you are egregiously mistaken if you 
suppose they do the same in the time of action. No, gentle- 
men; they then give the word of command from behind! 
This will always be the practice in all other services, as well 
as the military, as long as favour, and birth, and title, and 
parliamentary corruption, and money, promote men to su- 
perior offices: the higher their station, the safer in time of 
action will be their situation. Now then, gentlemen, look 
at the conduct of that enemy, from whom you may learn 
some other _— more useful than the telegraſih which we 
have adopted. With them superior merit and bravery alone 
promote their private men from the ranks, and place them in 
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command, and even at the head of their armies. See the 
never-failing consequence of this practice in their last bril- 
liant victory at Lodi, when a column of their bravest- grena- 
diers were for a moment stopped, and, hesitating at the 
furious cannonade of the Austrians, six of their generals 
rushed foremost at the head of the column, gave their eom- 
mand, and, what was better, their example in Nm ; and 
victory immediately followed. 

You, gentlemen, the electors of Wesminster, and all the 
other electors throughout England, will do well to eee 
and to ask yourselves, these questions: 


In our present cruel struggle between liberty and Slavery; 


| who are the persons starving for want of bread? 

To whom do the ministry propose a substitute for bread? 

Who are the persons oppressed, beggared, eee 
vilified, and ruined? 

Who are languishing and rotting in their goals? [4 voice 
from the crowd said, Horne Tooke.) It is true, I have been fre- 
quently in prison ; but at — 1 had forgotten myself. I 
was thinking only of you. I wish you to consider, who are 
sentenced to be flogged to death; or are tortured (the —— 
of all torture) with oo diseases in their prisons? 

Who are sent as felons to Botany Bay? 1225 | 

Who are cast — dungeons, and treated and Wird AS 
traitors? Many frersons exclaimed, THE PEOPLE!) Gen- 
tlemen, you say true: it is so: it is we: we, the privates in 
the ranks. ere, all this while, were our political gene- 
rals? Where were our ri ight honourable and honourable re- 


presentatives? -BEHIND.....SAFE in the REAR. a a on 


their beds of hiensions and firivileges 10. 
Gentlemen, believe me, you cannot possibly have the 


smallest chance, you cannot reasonably entertain even the 


smallest hope of success, unless at your elections you pass 

by these lords and these lordlings, these barons and baronets, 

the rar choose your representatives from among the een in 
e ranks. | | 


— 


GENTLEMEN, 5 s e June 7, 2796. 
I nave heard with great concern that an insult 


was offered to Sir Alan Gardner last night. I am firmly 


persuaded that such an insult was not offered to him by an 
persons who have stood before these hustings during this 
election. If I thought it was, I should scarcely trust myself 


ever to open my lips here a —_— for I _ — oregon 
am very much pleased that you 


Jou, not to inflame You: 
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have listened patiently to the admiral this day. Had you 
not, it was certainly my determination to have troubled you 


no more; for it appears to me as dishonourable to continue 
to deliver my sentiments in opposition to those of another 


candidate who is not permitted to speak, as it would be to 


strike a man whose hands were tied. 5 55 
But, gentlemen, as you have heard him with respect, 


_ and as I am persuaded he will retire this night to his house 


as quietly as either of the other candidates, I venture, for 
your infor mation, to ask him some questions, which I should 
otherwise have suspended. The admiral can certainly give 
you material information, which no other person here can. 
The admiral has solemnly pledged himself to you for two 
things To vote for an honourable peace, whenever that 
Zonourable peace can be obtained. [Mr. Tooke here turned to 
the admiral, and asked him whether it were. 502 e admiral 


eanswered, © Yes.” | The admiral does not retract, as I dare 


swear he never will any thing that he says: he confirms 


the pledge. He has likewise pledged himself to combat the 


domestic enemies of the country. He told you that he 
spoke to you as a seaman, which I suppose means with the 
sincerity characteristic of the profession. He would dis- 
dain to make, or appear to make, in a solemn manner, an 
ambiguous or equivocal promise. Lshall, by my questions, 
een an opportunity to make it impossible for his most 
unjust and bitterest enemies to suppose that he could do so. 
An honourable ſieace! What is an honourable peace? By 
your, hearing the admiral patiently and silently, you will 
certainly know, and it is necessary that you should know, 
what it is he has promised, and for what he has solemnly 
pledged himself to you. Does the admiral. mean, as the 
minister formerly told us, that, in order to make it an' 
honourable peace, an indemnification will be necessary for 
all the lives which have been sacrificed, and all the millions 
Which have been squandered, in this unjust, disgraceful, and 
disasfrons war? I do not mean, without any deduction 


from the Prussian subsidy, for value received: I mean that 


part of it which was paid for the protection of Hanover, 
though for my own part I would not consent to deduct 
a farthing for it. MY, LT 5 

Does he think it a necessary condition of an honourable 


2 that despotism should again be re- established in 


rance? { Many of the ſieoſile cried out, No! no] Gentle- 


From the admiral, and not from you. 


Does the admiral think it a neceszary condition, that the 


men, I you not to forget that I expect that answer 


— 


„ PVBLIC farm. 1005 | 

* Stadtholder should be restored to that despotism in Holland Þ 10 

0 which he before obtained by the intrigues of our ministers 1 

9 and the Prussian troops? il! 1444 4H 4544 11 7236 9 79 3 4 

1 Does he think it necessary that the emperor should again 1 

5 be empowered, notwithstanding our guarantee to the con- y 
| trary, to pillage and enslave Brabant and Flanders 7 . 


IO es © TT 
"Ag. 


Does the admiral think it a 1 condition, that n 

4 tu power but ourselves shoul een 4. Foreign 
r . ers rats 1s 

1 Most probably the admiral will not say that these are 
e now the necessary conditions of an honourable peace; for 
by this time they must have gm away even from the 

; dreams of the minister. Perhaps, on the contrary, the 
admiral and the minister may now tell us very Pegs we 5 | 
; and truly, that the honourableness of the conditions of a 
peace depends upon the circumstances and situation of the 
; 
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country which makes it. Perhaps he will tell us, that 
Denmark acknowledges the French nation and govern- 
ment! that Sweden : acknowledges them! that Venice and 
Tuscany, and Switzerland and Genoa, acknowledge them! 
that America not wy acknowledges, but 1s united in the 


| closest bonds of friendship with  thenv! besides.our amiable. 
| allies of Tunis, Algiers, and-Morocco. Perhaps the ad- 
miral will tell us, that Prussia has been pretty squndly 
| beaten by them, and is now partly a defensive ally, and 


partly, as far as the line of demarcation is concerned, an 
offensive ally also! that Spain has been conquered by them, 
and is now in defensive alliance with them, and, without 
great care, will soon be offensive too! that the Italian domi- 
nions of the king of Sardinia have been conquered, and are 
now actually in their possession, and the king himself 
at their feet! that Holland has been conquered by them, and 
is now established a free and independent Republic! that the 
French are now in possession of the Netherlands, and of 
most of the German territories on this side the Rhine! He 
may tell you more: he may tell you, that a blacker cloud 
hangs over our head. He may, perhaps, tell you, that if, 
by our great superiority at sea, we should once convince the 
French, and all Europe, that they cannot possibly hold 
a single island in the West Indies, or a single cogent 
in the East, they may probably change their plan, 
convert it into a war of devastation in the West, and to 
an auxiliary war in the East, and effecual 11 prevent us from 
having any benefit in those foreign settlements in Which 
we will not permit them to have any share. 
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If he should tell you all this, he will tell you nothing but 
the truth; and if he shall maturely reflect on these things, 
be will probably, before he leaves you, change the words 
of his promise and his pledge, and may think those terms 
of peace fit and honourable in our present situation, Which 
would have been thought the basest and most disgraceful in 
any former situation which this country ever held, before 
they were cursed with the ſiresent incaſiable, tyrannical, and 
Aetestable ministry. He will, therefore, probably change the 
words of his promise, and pledge himself to vote for a 
speedy and necessary peace. He will tell you his mind 
upon this to-morrow; he will explain to you what he 
meant by that honourable peace; and if he should not do it 
in words, his silence will explain itself. „5 
L | [o be continued. ] 
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De Letter from Johx THELWALL: concluded. 
75 | * ; — — 5 N ä 
Bor to return to my quotation : . 
However, if these circumstances, while they sub- 
e sisted, were a reason for enacting that law, now they are 
„ removed, there can be none 757 continuing. it. I must 
indeed do one set of men the justice to allow that they 
, have shewn themselves of that opinion, by endeavourin 
to restore triennial parliaments: but that attempt, if it 
had succeeded, would have proved a palliative remedy 
only, not a cure. Have not triennial parliaments been 
» ©. already tried and found ineffectual? ere not several 
_ *© .es8ential__clauses in the act of Settlement repealed, the 
peace of Utrecht confirmed, and the Schism act passed by 
, 'triennial partiaments? _ Ban hi, N 
lt must be allowed that, in all free governments, 
the oftener the collective body of the people is resorted 
«© to, the oftener they will have le opportunities of 
_ «reforming those grievances, that will, from time to time, 
«© unavyoidably steal into the legislative, as well as the 
executive, part of every government; and while they have 
legal methods of redress, they will never fly to those that are 
et 50. This would be the great advantage of Annual 
. .** Parliaments: for to suppose that the representatives of 
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„ the people will, at all times, be as vigilant to discover, 
«© and as zealous to reform those grievances, or as careful 

«© of their conduct in every other respect, when they are 
«© independent of their constituents for seven years, as 
When they annually depend upon their approbation, is to 
suppose that hopes and fears have lost their influence 
* on the minds of men. On the other side, if it should 
«« ever happen that the representatives, encouraged: by this 


* independence, should, instead of reforming grievances, 


„ jincrease their number, and become themselves the 
greatest grievance, the people will, in that case, have 
no legal remedy, which is, in itself, contrary. to the 
nature of government; it being ridiculous to imagine 
that the same law, which provides a remedy for every 
private wrong, should provide none for those of the 
„ public; or that the whole body of the people, for whose 
„„ sake the law itself was instituted, should ever find 
„themselves in such circumstances, as to lose the benefit 
of it. Yet this must happen, if it be received as a 


„ standing maxim of law and justice, that their repre- 


** gentatives, when once chosen for any number of years, 
let their abuse of power be never so glaring, have still a 
right to sit out their term, arid, what is worse, to extend 

« it as far as the affairs of the nation, or their -own, . may 

« require. If this be admitted, it must also be admitted 
that no term can, by law, be prescribed to their sitting, 
because they have still a power, by law, of extending 
* that term, and consequently of perpetuating themselves: 
this, however improbable, must, upon a supposition of 
_< the legality of the first extension of the original term, be 
allowed to be equally leglll . 
There is something so bewitching in power, that 
„ without very. compulsive laws, men are not easily 
„ brought to resign it: this tenaciousness of power has 
«© filled all histories, both ancient and modern, with 


attempts made to extend it beyond the term for which, it 


was originally delegated. Thus the last Roman De- 
_ *© cemvirs, though chosen by their country but fox a year, 
_ « prolonged their term by their own act, 72 retained the 


power they had usurped, till the people forced it out of 


their hands, and punished them severely for their agurpa= 
„ tion, and their memory stands branded in history with 
all the infamy it deserves: while the names of Valerlus, 
and Horatius, under whost conduct the fropile recovered their 
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ec rigut e electing annual magistrates, are celebrated by their | 
% Arstorians with all the firaisas that gratitude can yield, or 
<< merit claim: monuments more lasting than brass or 
% marble: those no storms can overturn, no flight of time 
sedeface; still are their praises read by applauding nations, 
sho look upon those worthy fratriots as the benefactors, not 
-* tlieir aun roumtry only, but of all mankind... 
Phe same attempt met with, I will not say deserved, 
a better fate, at Venice, where, in the year 1298, an act 


Ee d epassed in the great council, which till then was annually 
"5% chosen by the people, That all those of which it was 
1 © that year composed, or who had been members of it 

2 __ »*5for- the four last years, should, upon their obtaining 


er twelve voices in the council of forty, be themselves and 
et their posterity; ever after, members of it, and that all 
de the other citizens should be for ever excluded from the 
administration of public affairs.“ From this time the 
„ people of Venice, like all others under the like circum- 
--<;:8tances; have found how dangerous it is to be useless, and 
that to lade no Share in the government, is to be 4 frey 
VVV 
Many are the expedients gentlemen have been driven to, 
in order to supply the want of Annual Parliaments; such 
% as The Pension act, The act for Disabling those who 
e have accepted Employments from sitting, in the House, 
„ unless they are re- elected,“ and some others of the like 
s tendency: all which are, no doubt, very well. calculated 
, to answer the ends for which such bills are generally 
Ae brought in; that is, to defame the ministry, if the Are 
4 not passed, and to distress them, if they are. But I 
© believe the people have received no great benefit from 
any of those expedients. In this I am the more con- 
*c:firmed;” because the promoters of them are so loud in 
their complaints of such abuses, as could not possibly be 
% committed if these laws were effectual: their complaints, 
© therefore, must be looked upon as an acknowledgment 
that they are not so; and if these gentlemen persist in 
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og ; << applying remedies, which they themselves know to be 
AF «ineffectual, the nation will have reason to complain in 
i their turn, and to say that they treat them as some 
917 e physicians treat their. patients, that is, they chuse rather 
19 to preseribe than cure; As to the Place bill, the people 
* 7 have a right to have that go hand in hand with . ther bill 


«« for Annual Parliaments; since, among other clauses of 


* retinentia domini nostri regis aliqualiter sit elefius * _ 
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en convenience and discretion. 
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« Nolumus, formerly inserted in the writs of summons, we 


find the following one, Nolumus autem quod aliquis de 
66 The people of Rome, Sparta, and Athens wenn mot 


9 


represented , but appeared in a collective body, whenever 


„ any, thing was to be laid before them. This method of 
„taking he sense of the whole body of the people, upon 
every occasion, might nöt be subject to great incon- 
« veniences either at Sparta or Athens, by reason' of the 
small extent of their respective territories, which though 
very populous, contained but few inhabitants: But at 
* Rome, whose dominions were so extensive, and its citi- 


« zens so numerous, I think it must have been subject 


«« to many, particularly to one of these two; either all the 
Roman citizens Who were not actually engaged in the 
service of the common wealth, must have come from the 
„ most distant parts of the world at every meeting of the 
people, or the whole power must have devolved upon the 
<< inhabitants of the city and neighbourhood of Rome: I 


_ « own I have never met with any complaints of either 
of these inconveniences in any of their authors, and yet 


<* the alternative seems unavoidable. For which reason, 


„ notwithstanding the great deference which is undeniably 


due to the wisdom of their institutions, I cannot help 
thinking that a representative, under proper regulations, 
answers all the purposes of the people voting ina collec- 
*< tive body, and is subject to none of the inconveniences 
r "Put to effect this, two things seem to be ne- 


„ cessary; the first, that the people be annually refreented, 


V 


- 5 


<< that they be equally refresented.” | eie 
Such are the arguments of Edward Shelman upon this 


1 of confirming, or reforming their choice the second is 


© x 


tion of every friend of liberty. The length of the quota- 
tion will I trust be excused on account of its intimate 


connexion with the object of our association. But if the 


5 article should be too long for insertion in a single number, 
Fou have my entire consent to divide it according to your 
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important subject: arguments well worth the serious atten- 
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. Wurex the infant comes into the world its mind is devoid 
of ideas, excepting those very few it has received in the 
womb, but in the course even of a few days it acquires se- 
. yeral., Children are capable of combining and comparing 
Ideas, and forming judgments much sooner than is general!) 
imagined; and as their minds possess but a small number of 
"ideas, and almost every object is new to them, every thing 
strikes them with much greater force than it does a person 
of riper years, and fixes itself much stronger in their memo- 
ries. A man whose faculties are impaired by age forgets 
the occurrences of the middle years of life, but hardly ever 
those of childhood; he often remembers them much more 
perfectly than the transactions of yesterday. As then children 
are so susceptible of impressions, and as these early impres- 
sSions are so difficult to be eradicated, and frequently form 
leading features of their characters ever afterwards, we can- 
not be too careful what ideas we inculcate into their minds. 
The nursery-maid does as much towards forming the cha- 
racter of a child as the schoolmaster. | 5 


Nurses and mothers hardly ever talk sense to them. They 
sing them to sleep with stories that would astonish even the 
inhabitants of Bedlam, and, in the day, tell them tales of 
Eiants and fairies whose tremendous actions alarm their fears, 
and are frequently used as threats to terrify them when dis- 
obedient; and, when taught their letters, almost the only 
books given them to read are histories of Cock Robin, Jack 
the Giant-Killer, and a parcel of rubbish ; every line of 
Which serves only to render their little understanding less. 
„Hence the generality of children have good memories, a 
crxedulity that will swallow every thing, abundance of super- 
Stition, and reason inferior to that of the brute creation. 
But bow can this be remedied? By not intrusting them 
to the care of persons from whom they can only learn what 
they must afterwards unlearn. Let parents superintend their 
education during infancy themselves. To a feeling heart 
..no, gratification can be so exquisite. It is the first of All du- 
ties. It is far better to give them a good education, with a 
little money, than a bad ne with ever so large an estate. 
When the child be gins to read, some books should be given 
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neighbour, and itself: little hisfories; féläting nothing ex- 
traordinary or miraculous; the histories of children engage 
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heir attention above all others, because they are exactly 
suited to their capacities, and they can easily comprehend 


them; and whatever they read should be fully explained to 


them; and as soon as they are able they should be made, in 
an hour or two afterwards, to repeat the substance of their 
lesson, with its explanation 

Children generally have a deal of curiosity; every thing 
is new to them, and therefore excites. their attention. This 
curiosity should be encouraged and increased by every 
possible means. If they do not ask for an explanation of 
every thing, we should give it them; and, by constantly 
keeping their minds occupied on things of importance, their 
understandings will enlarge, and soon outgrow trifles. To 
refuse to gratify their curiosity is to forbid them to learn, 
and damps their thirst after knowledge. But there is a 
still more abominable practice some parents are guilty of 
than merely letting their children remain in ignorance, 
which is the instructing them in error, in answering their 
questions falsely. They think that, as the child will not 


know whether they tell it truth or falsehood, it is immate- 


rial which they tell it. The asking for an explanation 
proves that its attention is strongly engaged; the answer 


therefore will be deeply engraven on its memory. This 


practice will inevitably make it believe wrong. The ex- 
planation will in all probability contradict its reason, or 
some previous instruction it has received; its little mind 
will be filled with doubts which it cannot solve; by receiv- 
ing contradictory solutions it will discover that the truth 
is not always told it, and imbibe a sceptical disposition, 


and be forward to disbelieve instructions that are really 


I 


valuable. | 3 
And this leads me to the third point, That our instructions 
Should be always uniform. Tn addition to the inconveniences 


just stated, contradictory instructions will lead the child to 


lying. When chastised for a fault, it will justify itself by 
some precept it has received; when chastised for another 
fault, it will justify itself by some other precept, directly 


posite to the former. If it cannot remember a precept 


O \ 
that will bear it out, it will soon seek, by some triflin 


alteration, to convert one into an excuse; and, by a natur 


prodation, in a little time, excuse itself by an entire false- 


ood. In this part of education example is at least as im- 


portant as verbal instructions, and is what very few parents 
attend to. They correct the child for ill-humour, and per- 
haps directl ee put themselves into a passion. Here 
are contradictory instructions, and the example coming last 
| eradicates all that the precept and correction have taught. 
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Those Who are intrusted with the care of children cannot be 
too attentive to their own behaviour and conversation, for 
they frequently learn as much from the conversation their 
parents hold with third persons, as from the instructions 
which are given immediately to themselves. e 
Many parents, from a mistaken tenderness, indulge their 
children in every thing that they desire; and, from a 
fear of rendering them unhappy, never contradict them. 
Of all children none is so unhappy as one that is spoilt. It 
wants things which it is impessble for it to obtain; and is 
2s. miserable, because it cannot procure them, as if it was 
deprived. of some absolute necessary of life. It renders 
itself disagreeable to every body but its misguided parents. 
When sent to school, it is obnoxious to its schoolfellows, 
who will not submit to its caprices, and the harshness of the 
treatment it receives both from them and from the master 
or mistress is generally in proportion to the inordinate 
indulgence it has received at home. _ . 
But of all bad practices none is equal to that of par- 
tiality. Even if parents feel a greater degree of affection 
for one child than another they ought not to shew it. The 
favourite is always spoilt; and seeds of dissension are sown 
between the children, which sometimes can never be 
eradicated. 5 bet 45? 1 1 
Though I am a strong advocate for gentleness, IL can by 
no means agree with M. Rousseau, That children should 
«© never be corrected, even when they do amiss. As 
little can I subscribe to Dr. Johnson's opinion, That 
they should not be rewarded when they do well.” They 
will not be at the trouble of learning without some induce- 
ment; there are but two inducements in nature, the hope of 
pleasure and the fear of pain. There must be a particular 
motive for every action; if therefore we dispense rewards 
alone, we must gratify them with something for every 
lesson they learn; and besides, by never being contradicted 
they will grow self-willed, and over-bearing. On the other 
hand, if they are governed entirely by fear, they will 
acquire a servile disposition, the energy of their minds 
will be damped; and, though they may be beat into great 
scholars, they will never become great philosophers or le- 
_gislators. JJ 2 rats 
To become truly great a strong spirit of emulation is 
necessary; but as this is the most important and the most 
difficult part of education, I shall reserve my sentiments 
— it _= another letter, © WILLIAM WILLIANS- 
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THE, KING, LORDS, AND COMMONS, 
þ ARE SERVANTS OF THE PEOPLE. © 


* 


For the Lo N DON CoRRESPONDING SOCIETY's MAGAZINE. 
„„ EEE 7 1 
Ax a time when High Church and Tory principles 

are disseminated by bee Fr: pens1oners and placemen, and 
the doctrine of divine right, passive obedience, and non- 
resistance seems to be insinuated, it may not be without effect, 
if the people be made acquainted with the duties and offices 
of King, Lords, and Commons: if they be informed, that legis- 
lators are invested with duties only and not rights; that they 
are the servants and not the masters of the people. To this 
end, I transmit you an extract from an old book, written 
before the Revolution of 1688; which notices a speech 
made by James I. to the parliament in 1603. Mb biogas 


| © There being a parliament forthwith to convene, and since 
every thing is beautiful in its season, and that ancient . 
I 


are not disregardable, be pleased to take a part of King 


James's speech to his parliament, anno 1603, in the very 


words as we find them in his works, printed 1616, p. 494 
and 495.” ©) | | 


Having thus told you the causes of my convening this 


_ «« parliament, I do confess, that when I have done, and 


«« performed all that in this speech I have promised, inutilis 


« gervus Sum, when I have done all that I can 485 you, I do 


** nothing but that which I am bound to do, and am account- 
able to God“ for the contrary. I do acknowledge, that 
the special and greatest point of difference that is between 
a a rightful king and an usurping tyrant is this, that whereas 


the proud and ambitious tyrant doth think his kingdom 


and people are only ordained for satisfaction of his desires 
and unreasonable appetite, the righteous and just king, 
e doth, by the contrar y, acknowledge himself to be ordain- 


* ed for procuring the wealth and prosperity of his people, 


Fand that his. greatest and principal wordly felicity must 
consist in their prosperity. If you be rich, I cannot be 
poor; if you be happy, 5 but be fortunate; and I 
«protest, that your welfare shall ever be my greatest care 
** and contentment. And that I am a SERVANT is most true: 
For, as I am head and governor of all the people in my 


I II. and the Successors of James II. were accoyntable to man alsd 
e contrary ; for they were dethroncd by the people. | 
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© be ashamed to confess it my principal honour to be the 
© great Servant of the commonwealth, and ever think the 


ordination and service to the people, and the public welfare? 


. 
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% dominions, who are my natural vassals and subjects, con - 
« sidering them in numbers and distinct ranks, so if we 
* will take the people as one body and mass, then, as the 
* head is ordained for the body, and not the body for the 
© head, so must a righteous king know himself ordained 
«© for his people, and not his people for him. For although 
*© a king and his people be RELATA, yet can he be no king 
<< if he want people and subjects. But there be many peo- 
* ple in the world that lack a head, wherefore I will never 


«© prosperity thereof to be my greatest felicity.”” _ | 
How few are the kings who now profess or allow of these 
principles? And how few that act upon the principles of sub- 


And how many are there that consider the people, as alone 
ordained for the gratification of their unreasonable appetites, 
desires, usurpations, and ambition? I am, Citizen, 
| . Yours affectionately, 
MUTIUS, 


4.00 — | — * 202. 


CITIZEN EDITOR, „ August 8, 1796, 

| AccoRDING to my promise, I am now to give you 
an account of the famine said to have prevailed in France, 
about a year and a half ago; but, for the better explaining 
of the cause of it to such of your readers as may not, perhaps, 
have attended to subjects of this nature, I must beg in to 
prefix a few general remarks. Sg | 

The price of every necessary article of life will rise or fall 
in the proportion that the quantity there is of it bears to that 
of the Sf; or 1maginary money in circulation. For instance, 
supposing only one article, BREAD, to be necessary, and that 
there are among a thousand persons a thousand shillings, 
together with ten thousand pounds weight of bread, it is plain 
that bread cannot be higher than at the rate of ten pounds 
weight for a shilling; but if we suppose there were ten 
thousand shillings and ten thousand pounds of bread, the fair 
price of bread would be a shilling per pound. On the en- 
larged scale of man in a state of society, there are, as it 
were, various degrees of necessity among the means of sub- 
sistence. For example, I can with convenience put off the 
getting a new coat for a month, but I cannot put off the ne- 
cessity of eating even for a week; and this variation of ne- 
cessities will always, in some degree, effect the prices of 


„4 
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different articles of need or convenience, and prevent their 


accurately following the rule above laid down. 
at once into circulation in France, immediately after the 
Revolution, had, from the cause ' above-mentioned, raised 
the price of provisions to a height before unknown. This 
upstart circulation was either industriously discredited, or 
absolutely forbidden in all the surrounding nations, under 
the dominion of despots of various descriptions, nor was it 
much more favourably received at home. France, previous 
to the Revolution, had been divided only into two classes of 
people, the very rich and the very poor. The middling 
class was almost obliterated, and the substantial tradesman 
and the wealthy farmer were hardly known. The Aristo- 
cracy, with whom almost all the wealth of France rested, 
were pretty generally the enemies of the Revolution. Bred 
up in habits of tyranny, they could not relish the idea of 
treating those men as their equals whom they had formerly 


treated as slaves ; they had lost their titles, and their feudal - 


privileges; they were therefore the determined opposers of 
that order of things which, by pulling down the ancient 


regime, had brought about such a reverse in their fortunes. 


The poor, on the contrary, worn to the very bones with 
misery, were under the influence of that generation of 
vipers, the priesthood; the whole of their labour was scarcely 
sufficient to prolong a wretched existence, and they hardl 

 8nspended their toils unless to go to mass; consequently their 
ignorance. was equal to their poverty. Every Frenchman 
had, however, been accustomed to the sight of hard money; 
their money of every description had hitherto been real, and 


they could hardly be persnaded that a piece of paper was any . 


thing but the acknowledgment of a debt, valuable only ac- 
cording to the solvency of the debtor. 2 
Among the first efforts of Aristocracy to overturn the new- 
gained liberties of France, was the depreciation of the paper 
currency. About January, 1792, the small assignats of five 
livres kept their full value, but the larger ones (of forty and 
fifty livres for instance) were at a considerable discount. If 
I remember right a guinea, instead of twenty - five livres, its 
value, in hard money, used to fetch from thirty to thirty- 


five. Besides, there were a number of petty private. com- 


panies who issued notes for smaller sums, some, I think, as 
ow as ten sous (5d. sterling); and these were forged and 
ceounterfeited in such a manner that nobody either knew how 
to take them or to get hard cas. ä | 
Agriculture was likewise much discouraged, for the farmers 


The prodigious. quantity of paper money thrown almost 
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3 were not very fond of the new paper currency; and the 


2 


priests, who yet retained considerable influence over them, 
did not fail to denounce the wrath of heaven on those who 
assisted the new order of things; so that the next year's 
crop was not equal to the usual produce of the country. 
In the meantime the surrounding despots were plotting the 
artition of France; and, the more to distress that country, 
ngland, to her immortal disgrace, poured in a vast inunda- 
tion of forged assignats. This was a new species of war- 
making, the credit of which, whether justly or not, I cannot 
say, is universally given by the French to Mr. Pitt; they 
are even pleased to attribute another plan to him of no less 
ingenuity, that of supplying the emigrants with counterfeit 
guineas and forged Bank of England notes, but the fact I do 
not know. | : 9 
These forgeries, to use the words of a ministerial paper 
now publishing fac similes of the assignats, “ having 
succeeded to the wish of the confederacy,” coercive mea- 
sures became necessary to keep up the circulation of paper 
money even in the interior of France. The system of terror 
was adopted; the plates from which the assignats were struck 
were changed; it was made criminal to withhold provisions 
from the public markets; assignats were ordered, under pain 
of death, to be taken at par, and a stop was put to the circu- 
lation of hard money. These measures did not, however, 
produce the desired effect; and the ensuing year proved the 
necessity of rescinding the decree that compelled people to 
bring provisions to market; but all the others remained in 
force till long after the death of Robers pierre. 
The farmers being no longer obliged to sell their corn, 
every one that could by any means retain it did so. It was, 
in fact, no more than an act of common prudence; for 
the depreciation of assignats that followed the relaxation 
of the rigour which had prevailed during the administration 
of the Terrorists, was so rapid, that a week, or even a day, 
might have produced ruin to the man who had sold to a large 
amount. It is needless to say more than that, in the begin- 
ning of August 1794, the price of an English guinea, in 
assignats, was twenty- five livres; and, in the beginning 
of August, 1795, it was fifteen hundred, and in somè places 
two thousand. N 
Though no decree had passed to permit the payment of 
specie, the relaxation, or, perhaps, the torpor which follow- 
ed the reign of terror, connived at it under various pretexts : 
it was, indeed, forbidden to fay for any thing in gold or 
silver, but one might barter an ounce of either for a propor- 
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could be privately bought; butchers meat was never more 
than 2d. per pound, fish about 25d. butter 6d. and other 
things in proportion, except bread, which being more parti- 
cularly under the inspection of the municipal officer, could 
only be bought for paper, and was both very dear and very 


bad: for, as I before observed, the farmers hoarded up their 


corn, lest they should be ruined by bringing it out and sellin 
it for assignats. The Americans, now and then, supplie 
France with a little grain, but at exorbitant prices; and 
even these supplies had of late been remarkably slack, partly 
from the American ships having been taken, and partly be- 
cause the owners had formerly been under some difficulty in 
procuring payment in hard money. wt 
About June 1795, these distresses were at the height. 

Bread was made of all sorts of grain mixed together, and the 
former refuse of the granaries was now eaten; but the legis-. 
lature soon found a remedy. They decreed that certain pro- 
portions of specie might be paid for all necessary articles; 
and they added two sous per day, in hard money, to the pay 
of every soldier. The scarcity now vanished in an instant; 


the markets were stocked with corn; cheerfulness resumed 
her reign; and vive la Republique! resounded from hill to 


hill. VIATOR. 


If this should be thought worthy of insertion, I shall trans- | 


mit an account of the conduct of the French, previous to 
_ declaring war against this country, for your next number, 


CITIZEN EDITOR, Portsea, Aug. 2, 17958. 


F __ Havins, during the last evening, been led to con- 
sider the present exhausted state of the commerce of the 


country, with a view to determine, if it were possible, to 
how much greater lengths administration might go, calcu». 


lating on the only ground that seems in the least to be re- 
garded by them that of revenue, for further information 
on the subject I referred to a lecture of that truly valuable 


advocate of liberty, John Thelwall, (whose political works, 


for the fund of knowledge they contain, the energy and 
firmness of character they display, the feeling with which 
they glow, and the noble sentiments they inspire, cannot 
fail to endear him to all posterity) I say I referred to a 
lecture on the Budget of the year 1795, as containing a 


tional quantity of any one article of necessity, or luxury. 
According to this barter, 1 was dear or scarce which 
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complete examination of our commercial situation: I 
dwelt on the sketch he has drawn of the horrors of war, 
till my imagination sickened with the images, the wild 
variety of woes,” that crouded on its view, and J laid 
aside the book, and took up a volume of Voltaire. 1 
fell on some verses descriptive of the miserable condition 
to which mankind reduce themselves, by persecution and 
the spirit of party, when a disconsolate air upon a solitary fife 
struck my ear, and led me to my window. Occupied already 
by reflections the most painful, judge to what degree I must 
have been afflicted, when I saw march by me- not a set of 
miserable wretches who, from long service in the war, dis- 
sipation, intrigue, and disease, were completely worn out 
and dwindled into nothing, crawling in tattered habiliments 


to their respective homes, to pass the rest of their days in 


pow, penury, and want, which, upon first hearing the fife, 
expected to see but seven or eight hundred of the finest 
men my eyes ever beheld, all in the prime of youth, full of 
health and vigour, in short, the very flower of the country, 
who (instead of being usefully employed at home) upon 
inquiry, I learnt were about to be embarked for the East 
Indies. There, most probably, ta be led to slaughter, or 
be slaughtered; or if not, to be ready for any enterprise 
or massacre which avarice, despotism, or revenge should 
think proper to dictate. 18 

The poor fellows! for, pitying their fate, who can help 


calling them so, marching but two abreast, extended to so 


great a distance that the time they occupied in passing by 


was considerable. They had been marched from some little 
village early in the morning; and there, probably for the 
last time they might have an opportunity of ornamenting 
themselves with the innocent spoils of their country, they 
had decked their caps with little boughs of green. An ap- 
pearance of jollity, or rather of careless indifference, kept 
up by some, served but to shew more plainly the strong 
marks of sorrow and regret depicted in the countenances of 
the rest. I could not help observing now and then a salu- 
tation or a nod from some of the sprightliest of them to the 


females assembled at the doors to see them pass: it seemed 


to convey more than the power of words is able to express: 
and I could but participate in the sentiment which I ima- 
gined directed it. Ah! thought I, it is the last time the. 
greater part of you will see so many of your fair country- 


women! You bid them, I fear, 00 long an adieu! A few 


months hence, and what will be the most of you? You 
will have fallen victims to the sword, or be swept away by 
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disease, and numbered with the dead! Oh! that I could 
say, (for it cannot injure you) forgotten tos; but that cannot 

be—If you have no widows, no orphans, no parents, no 
friends, to bewail your loss, your country will feel it Your 
country will become sensible of your fate, and ere long deſilore ite 
consequences 8 | 

But the interesting scene I am feebly attempting to de- 
scribe did not end here: the most melancholy and distressing 
part was not yet arrived. In the rear followed fifteen or 
Sixteen baggage-waggons, in each of which were some of 
the soldiers wives with their children, and the sick men. 
This surely of all spectacles was the most shocking. The 
idea of a number of sick persons dragged on board of ship, 
the greater part probably to linger out a miserable existence 
in some noisome transport, was sufficiently horrid ; but to 
see a number of fine comely young women, for such most of 
them were, some with babes hanging to their breasts, and 
others with their infants in their laps, or by their sides, 
their features evidently distorted by grief, their eyes swoln, 

. wiping their tears from their inflamed cheeks, whilst some 
sat with their heads reclined on their hands in a most de- 
jected melancholy posture—W hat could be so truly moving 
or replete with woe! With what big distress did these un- 
happy creatures seem to labour! Who could avoid melting 
with compassion.? or refrain from shedding the tear of 
sympathy? e | | 6d | 

When I considered the cause of all their affliction, a con- 
flict of passions almost overwhelmed me: if I could have 
brought myself to believe that the dreadful pangs that 
agitated their breasts would ever be compensated for by the 
advantages of the war, it would have somewhat relieved 
me; but when, instead of any good resulting from it, I 
could see nothing but an accumulation of more misery every 
day of its continuance, the thought harrowed up my soul. 

I burnt with indignation, and my passions struggled to vent 
themselves. 5 i 

As scon as the last of the waggons had passed, I followed 
them to satisfy myself more particularly of the place to 
which the men were destined, whence they came, and the 
occasion of such extraordinary affliction amongst the women. 
They were a regiment of horse, and had been dismounted 
at Coventry. They eame from Manchester; and had re- 
turned but some few months from France, where they had 
been enduring the severest hardships; and were now going 
to Bengal! I was about to ask one of them whether he ex- 
pected ever to return: but I avoided it; and was afterwards 
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happy that I did so. Upon conversing with him I found 
him already too sensible of his situation; and there would 
have been cruelty in putting to him a question of such a 
nature. He told me it was yet in doubt whether the soldiers“ 
wives were to accompany their husbands, and this was the 
cause of so much trouble and grief among them. Oh, 
„ inhuman men! I exclaimed, is it not enough that you first 
% compel your fellow-man to leave his home, or by vile arts 
«© gseduce him from it, drag him from place to place, oblige 
, him to toil and sweat in your service day and night, but 
at last, for his reward, you must, in tearing him from the 
% country where every object of his affections centers, de- 
s prive him of the only means that can tend to render life 
5 tolerable—the company, the solace of the object of his 
*© choice, and his prattling little ones; and force him to 
£6 abandon them—friendless—without protection! The one 


_ © to live by common prostitution !, His offspring to pine 


ian beggary and want, or lead a life of infamy and shame! 
© How can you, you unfeeling beings, pretend to hu- 
«« manity?” | 7 
After some further conversation with the man I bid him 
Farewel—he: appeared to feel it—he cordially returned me 
Ais adieu; and, after conversing with several others, I re- 
turned home, as you may naturally suppose, melancholy, 
contemplative. Impressed more strongly than ever with the 
cruelties and horrid consequences of war, and the peculiar. 
traits that characterize the present, I determined to sit down 
to give you an account of what produced such an effect upon 
me; that, in the course of your next month's Magazine, you 
might communicate it to your readers. If it should rouse the 
mind of any to a sense of the misfortunes of their fellow- 
beings, impart any of the heartfelt emotions I experienced, 
add aught to sensibility, or excite any further detestation of 
an unprincipled war, it is all I wish and hope for. My object 


6 C 


will be attained. |  _ PHILANTHROPOS. 
| ro THE | 
MEMBERS OF THE LONDON CORRESPONDING SOCIETY. 
. c : — Pim—_— 7 5 
CITIZENS, N London, August 17, 1796. 


Brixo on the eve of leaving the kingdom till the 


approach of my trial,“ and being uncertain that I shall hen 


| This will be at the next Warwick assizes J at- the last, Citizens Binns and 
Jones træversed their indictments, not being acquainted with the specific charges 


de contained, in time to prepare their witneſſes to repell them 


I 
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have an opportunity of addressing you, I have determined 
to embrace the present manner of giving you an express 
declaration of the motives which induced me to become a 


member of your Society. 


* 


I am in a particular manner influenced thereto by the con- 


sideration, that the present honest and incorruſittible admini- 
stration have thought me an object worthy of prosecution, 
while acting in the character of your Deputy. From my 


rliest infancy, from the first dawning of my understanding, 


had been instructed to believe, that cts and abuses have 


been introduced into the government and constitution of the 


country in which we live. When J arrived at an age which 
enabled me to form an opinion of my own, I was convinced 


that all I had been told, and much more I might have been' 


told, was strictly true. All these defects and abuses have 


long been acknowledged to have their source in the long 
duration of Parliaments, and the imperfect state of the Re- 


presentation. I found, by the Report of a society callin 
themselves The Friends of the Peoſile, (which you are all 
in possession of), that the majority of the House of Com- 
mons was and is returned by the influence of the Treasury, 
and 162 Peers and rich Commoners. Convinced that such 
partial privileges must ever be in opposition to the general 
liberties of the people, I conceived it my indispensible duty 
to use my efforts to restore to the people a fair, equal, and 
inpartial representation in that house which is emphatically 


called the Commons' House of Parliament. 


| This I knew {from past experience) could never be effect- 


ed but by an association of those persons who were persuaded 


of its necessity. While the people are divided, corruption, 
the parent of slavery, will ever be triumphant. After per- 
using with attention many of the plans and pamphlets which 


had been written on this important subject, I was fully satis- 


fied that Universal Suffrage, being the right of all men, ought 
to be by all enjoyed and exercised : and this being the onl 
Reform founded on principle, it was the only Reform which 
ought or would be sanctioned by the approbation of the peo- 
ple of Great Britain. These, and other reasons which ap- 
1 to me conclusive, determined me to become a mem- 
er of a society formed on such broad and liberal principles. 
With these views, and with this intention, I became a member 


tlie London Corresſionding Society. When I first associated, 


you were drogping under the prosecution of an apostate mini- 


ster, who came into office by professing an attachment to that 


cause, which he was now persecuting with unexampled seve- 
rity. Your most valuable and a&ye members were torn 


from you and their families, to languish under all the horrors 
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of a long and rigorous imprisonment. Soon after they were, 
by a public and honourable acquittal, restored to the good 
opinion. and expecting arms of their fellow-countrymen. 
The success of our General Meeting in June, 1795, was be- 
yond the expectations (though. not the wishes] of our most 
sanguine members. Our Society increased and flourished in 
an unexampled and unprecedented manner. The public, in 
defiance, and in despite of ministerial calumny, did us the 
Justice to believe, that our exertions arose from a thorough 
conviction of the necessity of that reformation which we had 
so long and so ardently sought after. On Monday, the 
26th of October, 1795, you again assembled (the reasons 
for this meeting you are well acquainted with.) To this 
numerous and respectable meeting you did me the honour 
of appointing me chairman. Among other resolutions you 
reso/ved (amidst the applause of surrounding thousands) 72 
Send Deſiuties to the Country Societies, to 8 them to a 
closer union and more active perseverance in the cause of 
Parliamentary Reform. Here your conduct again convinced 
the dispassionate and unprejudiced, that even the inss/ence of 
an insulting ministry could not provoke you to be guilty of 
| any act in the most remote degree tending to disturb the 
public tranquillity. 155 | | | 
This meeting, though, as I have just observed, con- 

ducted with the greatest regularity and order, and the insults 
offered to the king on his way to meet the parliament (by 
an enraged and starving populace), were made the pretexts 
for introducing two Bills; which, on the part of administra- 
tion, were contended to be absolutely necessary, from the 
rapid and alarming increase of seditious practices; but which, 
by the opposition, and the people at large, were viewed as a 
most daring attack on that constitution which the minister 
said they were to protect. While the Bills were under con- 
sideration you petitioned every branch of the legislature 
against their passing into laws. The people of this nation, 
Who had so often beheld your exertions with silent admi- 
ration, were roused from their lethargy to a sense of the 
value of those privileges which were about to be ravished 
from them, perhaps for ever; and endeavoured, by their acti- 
vity, to make amends for their former indolence, and prove 
by their 1 8 they had still some of the spirit of their 
ancestors of 1688. 7 

Pour zeal in opposing those Bills for a while turned your 
attention from the plan of sending Deputies to your brethren 
in the country. . | 

But, when the Bills had received the royal assent, you 
thought it more than ever necessary to send Deputies, to re- 
Organize and re- animate such of the Country Societies as had 
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been discouraged from their constitutional pursuits. Among 

the number of such Deputies J had the honour to be chasen. 
In the discharge of that duty I have been interrupted, im- 
prisoned; and for it, am now under prosecution.— shall 
forbear making any comments on a cause which is yet untried. 

But it will not be wholly irrelevant to observe that, while 
on mission, I have been in every part of the country treated 
with an attention and respect to which, as an individual, I 
should never have been intitled ; but acting in the character 
of your Representative, IL was every where greeted with civic 
affection and regard. Let, then, the London Correspond- 
ing Society act with such prudence, confidence, and firmness 
as shall continue to them the applause and approbation of a 
whole nation—** a nation whose eyes are fixed upon you, 
„whose hearts are with you, who talks of you with all her 
„ tongues.”” Let every individual composing the Society 


consider that the reputation of the Society depends on the 


virtue of its members, and that their conduct will not be 
viewed with the eye of calm indifference, but with the jaun- 
diced eye of prejudice and malevolence. f | 
Citizens, You have done much, but much remains yet 
« to be done; think not, therefore, you have done your 
duty, while any thing yet remains undone. Go on then, 
worthy fellow- citizens, persevere in the glorious cause in 
which you have so generously and disinterestedly engaged, 
and your wishes shall be ultimately, and, I trust, s 
crowned with success. In the meantime, permit me to assure 
yon, that I look back with conscious pride and A * on 
every exertion I have made in the character of your De- 
puty; nor do I regret any act which I have done as a mem- 
ber of your Society. If my former conduct has been a 
worthy of your confidence and approbation, I trust my fu- 
ture shall be such as will continue to me your good opinion. 
Impressed with sentiments like these, I shall wait with calm 


Dear and worthy Citizens, 
Tours most sincerely, 
| JOHN BINNS. 
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124 _ MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 
ON THE PRACTICE OF VIRTVE AMONG THE 
FRIENDS OF FREEDOM. 
7 — i mn— 
CITIZEN EDITOR, | 
| Ax a period so extraordinary as the present, when 
nations denounce themselves for slaves, as it were by mu- 
tual agreement, it may not be improper to inquire whence 
arose their bondage? This question has indeed been so often 
asked, and so frequently answered, that the repetition in 
this place may, by some readers, be deemed impertinent: 
but J hope they will acquit me of the charge when I state the 
reason why I am not satisfied with the solution that is 
usually given. It is generally attributed to the tyrannical 
temper of governors; and so generally, that almost all who 
feel oppression adopt the same answer“ our government 
is oppressive. Now, Citizen, I am led to doubt whether 
this 1s not used as a mere common-place phrase, rather, than 
a well digested answer, resulting from a Full investigation of 
the subject; and whether upon enquiry it will not be found 
that the people are frequently to blame as well as the go- 
vernment. There is an habitual propensity in man to im- 
wute blame any where rather than to himself. Could we 
divest ourselves of this habit, we should probably find that 
when governments have been grasping at- power, nations 
(as guardians of the public liberty) have been relaxed in 
their duty, and, instead of saying the government is the 
cause of our bondage, it might be more just, and, at the 
same time, more instructing to attribute it to national de- 
generacy. Should this inquiry demonstrate this fact, it 
would be of considerable advantage to the cause of reform. 
People would not then confine their labours to reforming 
the government, they would endeavour also to reform 
themselves; and they would then act under the influence 
of those virtues which have always been thought essen- 
tial to the preservation of liberty. 5 
The necessity of public virtue, as a mean of preserving 
public liberty, was so well known to the ancients, that some 
of them appointed censors to preside over the morals of the 
people. If we admit the same necessity to continue, (which, 
from the invariable nature of man, we must, ) it becomes a 
moral duty that we should examine how far our own degene- 
racy has contributed to load us with chains. Montesquieu bas 


laid down a rule by which every man may try his political 
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integrity. ** A citizen, says he *, ©* ought to live, to 
act, and to think only for his country. No man then can 
be a virtuous supporter of liberty, whatever may be his pro- 
fessions, unless he sacrifice his particular interests to those 
of his country. I need not ask how great is the number of 
such men among us? The question would be soon answered. 
We see a monstrous self-complacency, a mercenary dispo- 
sition pervade all ranks, and (with very few exceptions) al- 
most all the people. This is not confined to the govern- 
ment. If it wrongs the people, the people return wrongs, 
in the same spirit, upon the government. The question is, 
where did the wrong commence? Did the government 
burthen the people with oppressive taxes before the people 
began to sell their suffrages to the government? If we are 
to judge from the face of things at present, we shall incline 
to believe the latter; for, when the people are to chuse their 
representatives, they do not ask which man will do the most 
good for the country, but from which they can extort the 
greatest bribe. With what propriety can such a people talk 
of reforming the government? | 
I may perhaps be told that. a reform would remove the 
evil, by extending the suffrage. But this is a proposition to 
which I can by no means assent: for, I am of opinion, that 
the evil will increase with the number of electors, unless 
this mercenary disposition itself be removed from their 
habit. The people must learn to look upon each other as 
brethren, they must be taught to consider themselves as 
guardians of the public welfare, and the public interests as 
the common stock; in fact, every man must consider him- 
self a public example, and a censor over the public morals, 
before he can assist in any reform that will be beneficial to 


mankind. This is at present by no means the feeling of 


even those persons who call themselves patriots, and cry 


loudly for reform. They are themselves so fond of luxuriant 


indulgencies when they have an opportunity of enjoying 
them, that were we not to hear them za/k of personal 


sacrifices we should not know that the doctrine formed a 


part of their creed. What can I think of their consci- 
ences? and till I see a conscious rectitude pervade their 
actions, how can I believe them more capable than others 


of preserving the independence of the state? 


* 


* Spirit of Laws, book v. chap. 19. 
[ Z be continued. | 
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. EXTRACT FROM THE ABBE SIEYES. 

Among the writings which more immediately hre ſiared the way 
for the French Revolution, the most eminent vere? were 
two frampihlets by the Abbe Sieyes, namely, An Essay on the 
| PRIVILEGED ORDERS, and à dlicussion of this question,— 
% WHAT 1s THE THIRD EsTATE of THE NATION?“ 
or, in other words, WHAT IS THE RELATION OF THE 
PEOPLE IN SocilETY? The former has been translated ints 
English ; but, we believe, the latter never has. Indeed, $0 great 
a hart of the latter relates merely to the local circumstances of the 
old French ſiolity, that it never could be generally demanded here. 
But it contains one chaſter aſiſilicable to all feoſile, in all times. 
It is the first chaſiter of the work; and we give it our readers 
with infinite leasure. | | N 4 


& The Order denominated THe PEOPLE is every Thing, and 
a constitutes of itself a comſilete Nation. 5 
Wrar, let us ask, is necessary for a nation to subsist 
and prosper? Private labours and fublic functions. 

Pri vate labours may be all comprehended in four classes. 
The earth and water furnishing the first commodities, as to 
man's wants, the first class, in the order of ideas, will ne- 
cessarily be that of the numerous families engaged in rustic 
employments. From the first production of raw commo- 
dities to their consumption or use, a new occupation, various 
in kind, adds to those commodities a farther value, more or 
less complicated. Human industry thus improves the gifts 
of nature; and the raw produce is raised ten, twenty, and 
a hundred degrees in worth. Such are the labours of the 
second class. — Between the production and the consumption, 
as also between the different degrees of production, nu- 
merous intermediary agents are established, useful alike both 
to the producers and the consumers; these are tradesmen 
and merchants: merchants, who, attentive to the wants 
of times and places, speculate upon the profit of export 
and import: tradesmen, whose business is the disposal of 
commodities, in the last stage of traffic, whether in whole- 
Sale or retail. This species of utility embraces. the third 
class.—Beside these three classes of laborious and useful 
citizens occupied upon the obje#s favourahle to consumption 
and use, there will be a multitude of individual labours and 
cares, useful or agreeable direcily to the ferson. And in this 
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fourth class are comprehended various employments, from 
the most distinguished of the scientific and liberal profes- 
sions, to the lowest and least esteemed donſestic services. 

Such are the labours by which society is supported; and 
who is it that endures them? The PEOPLE. | 

Public functions may, in like manner, in the present 
state of things, be comprised in the four known denomina- 
tions, the sword, the robe, the church, and government. It 
would be superfluous to descend to particulars, in order to 
shew that, in each of these departments, nineteen twentieths, 
of the individuals are constituted of the people, with this 
difference, that the people is burthened with every thing 
actually painful, with all the cares which the privileged or- 
ders refuse to discharge. Lucrative and honorary places 
alone are occupied by the members of those orders. Shall 
we ascribe any merit to this? To do so it will be necessary 
either that the people should have refused those places, or 
should be less competept to the discharge of the functions 
annexed to them. We know where lies the truth. Yet have 
they dared to pronounce an interdiction upon the order 
of the people. They have said, Whatever be thy talents, 
whatever thy services, so far shalt thou go and no farther, It 
is not fit thou shouldest be honoured. The few exceptions to 
this rule, properly understood, are but a mockery, and the 
lan uage employed upon such occasions an additional insult. 

But if this exclusion be a social crime towards the peo- 

ple, may it not be said in its extenuation, that it is beneticial 
to the public welfare? Beneficial !—alas! are we then igno- 
rant of the effects of monopoly? While it discourages those 
whom it excludes, do we not know that it makes idiots of 
those whom it favours? Do we not know that every work, 
respecting which competition is forbidden, will be more ex- 
orbitantly paid for, and worse performed?” | 

By giving any function as an inheritance to a distinct 
order among the citizens, have we considered that it is then 
no longer the man only who labours that we pay, but also 
all of the same cast who do nothing, the entire families of 
those who are, and those who are not employed? Have we. 
considered that this system of things, vilely respected by us, 

appears to us, in the history of ancient Egypt and the ac- 
counts of Indian voyages, contemptible and shameful? But 
a truce with considerations, which, while they magnify, and 
perhaps throw additional light on the question, would at the 


same time impede us in our march.“ 


Let us only just observe how perfectly absurd it is vauntingly to maintain, 
on the one hand, that the nation is not made for its chief, and to contend, on the 


other, that it is made for a few of its members. 
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Suffice it to have pointed out here that the pretended 
utility of a privilgged order, as to the public service, is a 
mere chimera” that, with it, every thing painful in this ser- 
vice is discharged by the people; that, without it, the higher 
offices would be [infinitely better filled; that these ought . 
naturally to be the lot and tecompense of acknowledged 
talents and services; and that if the privileged orders have 
usurped every lucrative and honorary post, such a proceed- 
Ing 1s at once an odious outrage on the generality of citizens, 
and a direct treason against the state. 5 CET x 
Who then will dare to assert that the people, the third 
order, does not possess in itself every requisite to form a 
complete nation? It is a strong and robust man that has one 
arm chained. If we were to take away the privileged order, 
the nation would not be something less, but something more. 
What then is the third order? Every thing, the whole: but a 
whole shackled and oppressed. What would it be without 
the privileged orders? Every thing, a whole: but a whole 
free and flourishing. Without this order, nothing can go on; 
without the others, every thing would go on infinitely better. 
But it is not enough to have shewn, that the privileged 
members, so far from being useful to the nation, can only 
weaken and injure it; we must further prove, that the order of 
nobility does not enter into the social organization ; that it 
may be a burthen, an excrescence to the nation, but cannot 
constitute a part of it. SG CE CP, | 

In enumerating the various elementary parts of a 
nation, it is not possible to discover in which of them 
the cast of nobles can be placed. I know that there 
is a number of individuals, too great a number, by in- 
firmities, incapacity, incurable indolence, or the overbear- 
ing influence of corrupt manners, rendered aliens to the 
labours of society. The rule that all should contribute to 
the general labour will every where be found to have its 
exceptions and abuses, and particularly in a large empire. 
But we must agree, at least, that the Deke are the abuses, 
the better managed will be the state. The worst ma- 
naged of all would be that in which not only insolated 
individuals, but a whole class of citizens, should place 
their glory in remaining inactive amidst the general action, 
and should consume the better part of the fruit without 
having in the smallest degree concurred in producing it. 
Such men by therr sloth must certainly be foreign to the 
nation. | | | | ; 
| Nor is the order of nobility less alien among us by 
Its civil and public prerogatives. . hae 1 25 
What is a nation? A body of associated individuals, 


_ 


I 


" Hving under a common law, and represented by the same 
legislature. „ W | 
And is it not too certain that the, order of nobi- 
lity has privileges, exemptions, and even Tights distinct 
from the common. rights of the grand body of citizens? 
Hereby it quits the common order, and the general law. 
Thus its civil rights constitute it 33 a people distinct 
from the nation at large. It is strictly anc 
% n 
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As to its | political rights, it exercises these also apart. 


It has its own representatives, who are in no respect em- 
powered to concern themselves about the people. The body 
of its deputies have also their sittings apart: and even 


if this were not the case, and they were to assemble in 
the same hall with the deputies of the simple citizens, 


it would still be equally true, that its representation is 
essentially distinct and separate: it is foreign to the nation 
by its principle, because it does not derive its mission 
from the people; and it is foreign by its object, since 
its business is to defend not the general, but frivate interest. 
Thus does it aſihear that, whatever belongs to the nation is 
comſirised in the PEOPLE; and that whatever is not the PEO= 
PLE cannot be considered as forming any fart of the nation. 
What then is the third order in Society? EVERY THING, _ 


— 


- 


J — 


Account of the OuTRAGE, committed on J. THELWALL and 


his AUDIENCE, at YARMOUTH. 


ALTHoven the following account of the outrage committed on the Friends of 
Freedom at Yarmouth has appeared in many of the London papers, we think 
it our duty expreſsly to poſtpone other ſubjects to give it a place here, It is 

an important part of our deſign, to preſerve ſuch of our brethren as have no op- 
portunity of ſeeing the London papers from impoſition, in caſes like the pre- 
ſent, The greater part of the country papers are influenced by a faction more 
unprincipled than any that ever vexed any nation, Is it to be ſuppoſed that 
none of theſe monſtrous publications will turn the premeditated, purchaſed 
| attempt to murder Thelwall and his audience, into an accidental frolic of 
ſome drunken ſailors, and the dangerous wounds of a multitude of worthy 
perſons into a light ſcratch given to one or two of the refuſe of ſociety * We 
have had an example to determine that queſtion here, in the metropolis, where 
an authentic account was publiſhed to give the lie to hirelings; and will not 
diſtance from information, and the conſequent hope of concealment; be an 
additional reaſon to the country hireling to imitate the ſame baſe conduct? 
But what will be the reſult of an impoſition on the Friends of Freedom thæt 
ſhall go undetected? See what it will be! A powerful, we hope an irreſiſtible 
call on the people to riſe from their unworthy ſlumber will be ſo far loſt: A 

| leſſon that no generous ſpirit can contemplate with apathy, will be intercepted 
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zo its courſe to 2 people who only need to know the truth, to act as meny 
 * Who deſires this? Any Citizen in London who has ſeen ſome liberal and 
honeft paper? Let us expreſs our aſtoniſhment at this new ſpecies of ſelf. love 
in a man Who is already ſufficiently elevated to prefer freedom to flavery! He 
defires to be free: He knows we concur with all good men in labouring to 
_ - propagate that ſentiment: And uz prefers ſome pleaſure he expects from an 
original paper to the benefit to be gained on the largeſt ſcale of our hopes and 
- wiſhes! The motive of his wiſh is a ſingular contraſt to the motive of his 
union with us: And the object of it, as ſingularly in oppoſitien to the motive, 
But let us turn to one or two conſiderations directly excited by this horrid ſcene, 
What does the unprincipled faction mean to at? To deſtroy the Friends of 
Freedom, by detail, without the ſhape of law ? Have they computed all the 
obſtacles of the ſcheme? Are the numbers of men who in this country ſtill 
love Freedom ſo ſmall in their eye, that they hope for ſucceſs * Have they 
aſcertained that they have depraved this country until ſhe is ready to be the 
abettor, or to be the quiet ſpectator of ſcenes at home which ſhe has con- 
templated at a diſtance with abhorrence ?*—They have deceived themſelves, 
The Friends of Freedom in this country are till the xajorrTY. The MinortrtY 
are the premier, and his family, and his dependents, and his monopolizing 
_ accomplices, together with a handful of men who are by principle the friends 
of arbitrary power. SE | 
We make no further comment on this extraordinary circumſtance at preſent. 
On Friday evening, the 19th of Auguſt, was exhibited at this place, 
a ſcene of tumult and ſanguinary wickednefs, the moſt daring and 
atrocious which has ever diſgraced even the preſent æra of ferocity 
and terror, without excepting even the riots of Birmingham and 
Mancheſter, Hitherto, the utmoſt fury of a church-and-king mob 
had never gone further than the demolition of a few houſes, and a 
threat againſt the life of ſome obnoxious individual. To attempt 
the indiſcriminate maſſacre of a peaceful aſſembly of upwards of tuo 
hundred people, men, women, and children, who were violating no 
law, and diſturbing no man's comforts or poſſeſſions, would have 
called a bluſh upon the cheek even of the Septembrixers of France. 
If there be any ſuch thing as juſtice left in the country, this affair 
muſt be made the ſubject of public inquiry: and if the aſſaſſins and 
conſpirators are not brought to condign puniſhment, to talk any 
more of the laws and liberties of Britons, will be adding inſult to 


. = 


oppreſſion, | 8 8 8 

The hiſtory of the tranſaction is as follows :=T atLWALL, who 
has been for ſome time delivering a Courſe of Lectures on Claſſical 
Hiſtory, and particularly on the Laws and Revolutions of Rome, at 
Norwich, received a ſtrong invitation from ſeveral of the principal 
inhabitants of Yarmouth' to repeat a part of them at leaſt in that 
towre, Mr. Hurry, one of the firſt merchants in the place, having 
lent one of his watehouſes for the purpoſe, and ſeveral gentlemen 
having entered into a ſubſcription to fit it up in a proper way, 
Thelwall accepted the invitation. 

On the firit and ſecond nights, which were on Monday and 
Wedneſday laſt, a party was formed, conſiſting of two or three 
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clergymen, ſome officers of the militia, (moſt of them diſguiſed ia 


coloured clothes) à fellow employed to look after the emigrants, 
and a hanger-on or two (place expectants) of government, who 
attempted to breed a diſturbance in the lecture room; whilea parcel off 
boys without, inſtigated by a naval officer, who offered them five 
guineas if they would pull down the houſe, co-eperared with the 
detachment within, by all the noiſe and uproar they were capable of 
making. The diſturbers, however, were put to complete confuſion, 


by the firmneſs, general concord, and diſcreet good-humour of the 


company, and were at the ſam& time made the objects of fo much 
ridicule and paſtime, that they were obliged to abandon this mode 
of attack; and at the ſame time a new entrance being made through 
an adjacent building, the noiſe of the people without was effectually 
excluded, The third night arrived, and a tremendous night it was. 
Upwards of two hundred auditors, of both ſexes, and of all ages, 
moſtly very genteel people, aſſembled; and the Lecture proceeded for 
ſome time with the utmoſt tranquillity. | | 

Of all who had been remarked for their interruptions and expreſ- 
ſions of difapprobation on the former evening, Common Money was 
the only perſon preſent, who, when the lecture had been going on 
for about a quarter of an hour, took out his watch to obſerve the 
time, and immediately departed, not without ſome rude expreflions 
of inſult and contempt to the perſon who kept the door, as he 
departed. About five minutes after this a great diſturbance was 
heard at the door, and in ruſhed a deſperate banditti of about ninety 
failors, as their numbers ſtand © aſcertained by regular depoſitions. 
Theſe deſperadoes, drafted from the different ſhips of war in the 
roads, and armed with bludgeons and cutlaſſes, after having cut and 
knocked down the perſons who guarded the door, and even the mere 
gazers who happened to be loitering about, poured in among the 
audience with the moſt wild ferocity, dealing their blows indiſcrimi- 
nately upon man, woman, and child, who, totally unprepared for 
reſiſtance, were knocked down acroſs the benches with terrible 
wounds and bruiſes; and a ſcene of faſhion, paiety, and pleaſure, 
was inſtantly metamorphoſed into one of carnage and horror, of 
fractured heads, and garments covered over with blood. A general 
maſſacre ſeemed to be inevitable; no means either of defence or 
eſcape preſented themſelves; and the ruffians, not ſatisfied with 
— people down, reiterated their blows as they lay proſtrate at 
their feet. | | 4 

In the midſt of this ſcuffle the lights were knocked out by ſome of 


the deſperadoes; and darknefs and horror, ſhricks and groans, and 


claſhings of weapons and reſounding blows filled the room. — 

At length ſome people without tore open a pair of large folding 
doors, which had been formerly the only entrance to the room, but 
which had been faftened up that night, for the reaſons before- 


mentioned, and the people began to ruſh out through' the bludgeons 


of the murderers, ſome of whom purſued them to the walls, ſcatter- 
ing and knocking them down ; while others, recollecting at laſt the 
principal object of their fury, began to cry out © Where's the pare 
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ſon? Damn him, where's the parſon ?” The Lecturer, however, 


had taken the. opportunity of the buſtle at the great door, which 
opened towards the ſea, to ruſh out at the ſmall door, by which the 
ruffians had entered, But the danger was not yet over.. Six or 
ſeven of the ruffians were keeping watch at the door, and by theſe 
he was immediately ſeized : but it is remarkable that the only violence 
they ſhewed towards their priſoner was that of grappling very hard 
to prevent his eſcape, to effect which he ſtruggled very reſolutely, 
Two of the fellows, it ſeems, immediately went round to their 
companions, to inform them that the victim was ſeized ; but in the 
meantime ſome of the town's people collecting, and recognizing him, 
exclaimed, It is THELWALL !—let us reſcue him!“ and, imme. 
diately ruſhing forward, knocked down the fellow who was on the 
Tight hand, and grappled with thoſe on the other fide, endeavouring 
to drag him towards the ſea. At the ſame time Thelwall clapping a 
Piſtol to the head of the moſt reſolute of them, and exclaiming, 
«« Offer the leaſt violence, and you're a dead man!” The bandit 
let go their hold, and he eſcaped to the houſe of a Mr. Norton. 
At length, the company being completely diſperſed, the ruffians 
procured a light, and roaring out God ſave the king! with great 
ardour and exultation, proceeded to plunder and deſtroy ; and hats, 
ſhawls, and great coats in abundance were carried on board the fri- 
gates from which they had been detached, together with ſeveral arii- 
cles of value, which lay ſtowed up in a detached part of the ware- 
houſe. As for the books from which the Lecture was delivered, and 


which conſiſted of the Roman Antiquities of Dionyfius of Hali- 


carnaſſus,” *© Plutarch's Lives,” and «+ Moyle's Treatiſe on the 
Lacedemonian Government,” they were torn into a thouſand pieces, 
by theſe new inquiſitors of literature and public inſtruction. 

The firſt perſons who eſcaped from this long conflict, applied im- 
mediately to the mayor, then at the aſſembly, for aſſiſtance to ſup- 
preſs the riot; but, inſtead of being attended to, one of them was 
threatened himſelf with commitment; and one of the perſons in 
company with this chief magiſtrate, indecently exclaimed, and met 
with no rebuke, ttat ** It ſerved the people right, and as for the 


damn'd Lecturer, he hoped they would beat him to pieces,” At 


length the mayor ſlightly anſwered to one of the applications that 
was made, Well, Lord Spencer may ſend the ſoldiers if he pleaſes.” 
But as it is well known that the military cannot act without the pre- 


| ſence of the mayiſtrate, Lord Spencer was obliged to decline making 
uſe of this verbal permiſſion. : 


At length the rioters having effectually gratified their vengeance 
againſt the Lecture Room, began to mark out private houſes for de- 
ſtruction, and their ſhouts announced the very houſe in which the 


Lecturer had ſought for refuge as the next object of deſtruction. 


Their threats, however, were not put into immediate execution; and 
at half paſt nine o'clock (an hour and a half later than uſual) the 
fignal guns, which call all hands on board, relieved the town from 


the agitation in which it had been kept for near two hours. 


It is belicyed that in the darkneſs and confuſion the ruffians actu- 
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| ally murdered one of their own gang, and carried him juſt expiring 


on board. But except this be true, no actual murder was commit- 
ted, though one fine youth of about fourteen, an only child of one 
of the inhabitants, has received contuſions on the head, of which, 
from all preſent ſymptoms. it is concluded he muſt certaily die. 

Forty-one perſons were very materially wounded ; among whom 
were Chriſtopher Atkinſon, M. P. Horrock, Eſq. of Cam- 
bridge, one of the officers of the militia, and a collector of the cuſ- 
toms of this place; many vthers, both men and women, have re- 
ceived lighter injuries. But, notwithſtanding, the explicit depoſi- 
tions which have been made againſt ſome of the rioters, the mayor 
has refuſed to grant warrants againſt them, 


For the London CorRREsPONDING SocltETY's MAGAZINE. 


CITIZEN EDITOR, Yarmouth, Aug. 26, 1796. 


In anſwer to your inquiries relative to the circumſtances 

of the late atrocious attack upon myſelf and the auditors aſſembled 
at my Lecture Room, on Friday laſt, I cannot, I believe, do better 
than refer you to the Courier of Monday, in which you will find 

by far the moſt accurate account that has yet been publiſhed of 

that affair; with the ſingle exception of the number of perſons 

zeriouily wounded, which ought to be between 30 and 40, inſtead of 
the preciſe number of 41. 1 can take upon myſelf to aſſure you that 

the narrative in that paper-is by no means exaggerated; and that, 

on the contrary, the depoſitions of perſons examined before the 

magiſtrates have brought many circumſtances to light, which place 

this affair in a ſtill more execrable point of view. At the ſame time, 


the circulation of inflammatory hand. bills which are at this time 


diſtributed with great induſtry and expence, with the evident de- 
ſign of provoking a repetition of the outrage, and openly lament- 
ing the failure of the principle deſign, confirms the ſuſpicion, that 
the poor infatuated ſailors, and even the commanders themſelves of 


tie reſpective veſſels, are only the blind inſtruments of a faction of 


deſpicable and cowardly aſſaſſins, who wiſh to perpetrate murders 
and kidnappings 1n the ſecurity of their cloſets, and enjoy the guilt 
without expoſing themſelves to the danger. Unawed however by 
their threats, their violence, or their power of ſheltering them- 
ſelves, as they ſuppoſe, from juſtice, I have determined to perſevere 
to the end of the Courſe of Lectures, which by public advertiſe- 


ment I had promiſed to deliver; and a ſmall, but virtuous band of 


patriots, ſympathiſing in this reſoluion, ſhew by their attendance the 


determination they feel, not to be driven by gangs of aſſaſſins from 


the exerciſe of thoſe portions of their ancient rights of which the 
law has not yet deprived them. Among theſe it is no ſmall triumph 
of patriotiſm to enumerate ſome of thoſe female citizens who have 


already felt the terror and the weight of the bludgeons of our anta- 
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goniſts, and (what was ftill lefs perhaps to have been expected) the 
two families actually of the gteateſt opulence and commercial 
conſequence in the place. b art 

The Courſe concludes this night; and as the inſtigators of the 
diſorder are evidently ſtill anxious for freſh depredation, as the 
ſquibs and hand- bills now laying before me ſufficiently evince, this 
night will either crown the triumphs of reaſon over brutal force, or 
give an awful leſſon to the nation, by proving that there is no law, 
no juftice, no magiſtracy—no protection left for thoſe-who dare to 
exerciſe their rational faculties, or diſſeminate information among 
their fellow-citizens. (ia : 

On the conduct of the magiſtrates I ſhall make no animadverfion 
at preſent. I am about to addreſs the country upon this ſubje in 
another form ; and the Court of King's Bench will, I underſtand, 
be alſo addreſſed upon the ſame account, from a quarter more 
capable of ſuſtaining the burthen of legal inquiry. 

I remain, dear Citizen, 


Yours, in civic reſpect, 
JOHN THELWAL Le 
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Ir. in the last month, we viewed the military transac- 
tions of the French, with astonishment, and with sorrow 
that we had not room and leisure to give our readers more 
particulars of those achievements, we have to confess that 
our senses ache with the consciousness of inability, with no 
more preparation than is allowed by the nature and eireum- 
stances of our task, to sketch with correctness even the ver- 
est outlines of the subsequent victories of France. To 
Mo the retreating Austrians in the north, and their im- 
patient victors, with a mere recital of positions, would be 
to fill up this portion of our work with uncouth, and often 
with unheard of names: to display the scenes in the south, 
and in the north, with the spirit of a man who comprehends 
their glory, would be to write a volume: and to speculate, 
with any reasonable hope of success, on their effects, would 
de to trace so many combinations of human passions and ac- 
tion, that the events we are desirous to foresee would arrive 
while we were engaged in the inquiry. We must content 
ourselves with a compromise between our wishes, and our 
situation; and must deem ourselves fortunate, if we convey 
to our readers any considerable part of our feeling on the 
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The battle of Etlingen is to be considered as deciding the 
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fate of the campaign, if not of the war, on the side of Ger- 
many. In the battles of Renchen and Rastadt, the French 

ained splendid victories ; but these were partial. At Et- 
{ming the Archduke Charles faced General Moreau with 
all the troops he conld concentrate to change the fortune of 
the Allies. He had drawn large reinforcements from the 
army of Wartensleben, and had received others from 
Saxony. His design was to attack the whole French line, 
and he had contemplated movements by which he hoped to 
pass a division of his army beyond one of the flanks of the 


French, and to take them in the rear. It was by imitating 


the enemy only that he could hope to snatch the Empire 
from his hands. To wait for the attack of the French, was 
to linger for the certainty of defeat. But the vigilance, 
the activity, and the skill of Moreau deprived the Archduke 
of the fruit of his talent and courage. The former saw the 
movements, and understood the designs of the latter. The 
loth of the last month was fixed upon by the Archduke for 
the attack. While he made his preparations, the French 
general drew his several divisions closer, leaving only a 
sufficient guard to retain the important passes of Freidenstadt 
and Knubis, at the upper end of Swabia; and, on the gth 
of the month, poured his numerous divisions on all points of 
the Austrian line. The contest was maintained with signal 
obstinacy._ In one quarter, the French were repulsed four 
times with great loss: and at the fifth charge, carried, with 


the point of the bayonet, this position, which was situated 


amongst almost impassable mountains. The Archduke was 
compelled to retreat to Pfortzheim, with the loss of 1600 
men, who were taken prisoners, and an immense multitude 
who were left on the field of battle. | 

The Archduke by weakening the army on the Lower 
Rhine, in order to hazard this decisive action, abandoned 
Franckfort and the position of General Wartensleben on the 
Mein to General Jourdan. From this moment, the Allied 
Armies were compelled to think only of a retreat into 


Saxony, Bohemia, and Bavaria, according to their several 


situations: the Prince of Conde's Army, and a corps of 


Austrians, with whom they acted, toward the upper part of 


Bavaria; the Archduke toward Donawert, behind the Da- 
nube in the same country; and the army under Warten- 
sleben toward Bohemia and Saxony. | 

The latter general retreated, through Franconia, to Egra 
in Bohemia. During his retreat, he fought five great battles 
with the enemy, in most of which the conflict was main- 
tained by his troops in a manner that would have rendered 
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the issue doubtful, if the general affairs of the Austrians had 
not compelled Wartensleben, after each combat, to provide 
for a further retreat. In this retreat, his loss could not 
amount to less than 12, men. . 
We have seen that the Archduke Charles retreated to 
Pfortzheim, after his defeat at Etlingen. He did not wait“? 
in that position for Moreau, but retired toward the Neckat. 
The passage of that river was forced by the French, after 
hot engagements at several points; but especially at Esslin- 
25 gen, where a division, under Prince John of Lichtenstein, 
ought with great gallantry. The Austrians now retreated 
toward the Danube. A division of the right wing of the 
French army, under General Ferino, spread to the right, 
and made themselves masters of Constance. Moreau pur- 
sued the Archduke, without any general engagement taking 
Place, till the 11th of this month. Having received con- 
siderable reinforcements from Galicia, and the interior of 
Austria, the Archduke, on that day, made a sudden attack 
on the whole French line with such impetuosity that a 
column of his army beat back their advanced guard and right 
wing, and proceeded to Heydenheim, four leagues in the 
rear of the French. At this critical juncture, the reserve 
of the latter were brought up, and renewed the action. 
The reserve of the French horse, placed in the centre, pre- 
vented the Austrians from penetrating between the two 
wings. The engagement lasted seventeen hours; and, at 
length, the two armies, fatigued with slaughter, remained 
mutually inactive, the whole succeeding night, on the 
field of battle; and at day- break the Austrians retired, un- 
molested, behind the river Vernitz, which runs not far 
from the Danube. The Austrians lost 7000 men in this 
/) | e 5 
We cannot turn from this partial recital of the operations 
of these armies in Germany, without feeling a sincere and 
lively regret that men 'who seem, by their valour, to be 
more worthy than any men on earth to be the friends and 
brethren of the French, should be engaged in the unjust 
cause which the Emperor has chosen to adopt. On looking 
back upon this long and disastrous retreat, we see no one in- 
stance of disorder, no single appearance of panic being spread 
among these brave unfortunate troops. On every spot where 
their generals chose to- make a stand, we see them acting 
with the spirit of an advancing, rather than of a retreating 
army. How does the fate of humanity deserve to be la- 
mented, while such men can, by some accursed principles, 
be transformed inito the. passive instruments of the revenge 
and ambition of a misguided and frantic tyrant! | 
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As soon as the Austrians were in full retreat, a division 
of the French, consisting of 12,000 men, under General 
Laborde, crossed the upper part of the Rhine, to support the 
| right of General. Moreau's army toward the lake of Con- 
stance, and to occupy the country which that general left 
behind him, in his pursuit of the Austrians. The Margrave 
of Baden, the Duke of Wirtemberg, and the Circle of Suabia 
obtained an armistice, and sued for peace. The French 
made immense levies of money, provisions, arms, ammuni- 
tion, and horses, in these several countries. We defer, to a 
future number, the detail of the almost incredible acquisitions 
of the French, in every quarter of the enemy's country, of 
materials for carrying on the war: and shall only observe, 
in this place, that they seem 1 all anxiety in the 
directory as to the greater part of these subjects. 
We turn to the theatre of the war in Italy; and here, every 
thing we are called upon to view seems to be wholly with- 
out reality, and to be the fiction of some ardent mind that 
would ascribe every imaginable success to a favourite hero. 
An enemy of 65000 Austrians make a sudden irruption from 
the mountains of the Tyrolese. The French general has 
not more than 40000 men, who are worn out with incessant 
action, and are scattered in a variety of positions by the 
necessities of the service. His head quarters are at one 
end of the lake of Garda. Two main columns of the 
enemy proceed on the two sides of the lake, to surround 
him. They make themselves masters of Corona, Salo, 
Lonado, and Breschia, the most important of his 2 take 
a great quantity of cannon, and several thousand of prisoners, 
among whom are two generals and many officers of dis- 
tinction. Another column compels the French to evacuate 
Corona, and is advancing by that quarter. 3 
In this moment, when the fate of the day seemed no 
longer to waver, General Buonaparte shewed that all his 
former splendid actions were but a prelude to achievements 
that rival the highest and most established fame. He with- 
drew the besieging army from before Mantua, without re- 
gret, nete de all that place had cost him, and that 
it was on the very point of surrendering. He concentrated 
his army, But he was still too weak to cope with the ene - 
my on each side of him. He made a rapid and retrogade 
movement, to attack the column of the Austrians, at Brescia, 
Lonado, and Salo. When the French were driven from 
the latter place, General Guieux threw himself with 600 
men into a large house in the town, which he defended 
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against the enemy who surrounded the position. GeneraF 
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band had kept up an incessant action, without bread, for 


Lonado, with orders to retake it at any price. On his march, 


cover the operations against the other column. But on the 


Soret marched to his relief; and, having beaten the Aus- 
trians, extricated him, after General Guieux with his little 


forty-eight hours. General Dallmagne marched against 


he met the enemy who commenced the attack. The en- 
gagement was peculiarly obstinate, and much of the success 
of the several movements depended. on it. In the end, the 
Austrians were completely, beaten. General Angereau re- 
took Brescia. Meanwhile, General Valette was posted with 
1800 men at Castiglione, a position of great importance, 
between the column commanded by Marshal Wurmser in 
person, and General Buonaparte. He had orders to defend 
Castiglione to the last extremity, to check Wurmser, and 


third day of the successive engagements, he fled with the 
half of his troops to Monte Chiaro, where Buonaparte then 
Was, to whom he reported that the remainder of his division 
had fallen into the hands of the enemy. Those brave men, 
however, although abandoned by their general, made good 
their retreat to Pont Saint Marco, which was the centre of 
the French army. Buonaparte, instantly, and in the front 
of his division, suspended General Valette from his func- 
tions. General Soret had also been obliged to fall back 
from his post at Salo; and the gallant General Guieux was 
sent to retake it: and Angereau to regain Castiglione. On 
the following morning, at break of day, the Austrians at- 
tacked the advanced- guard of Massena, and the action be- 
came general between the French, and all the divisions of 
the Austrians on that side of the lake. At first, the latter 


7 try considerable advantage; but the French were at 


ength victorious, in every quarter. General Angereau re- 
took Castiglione, and during the day sustained several fierce 
attacks of the enemy with very great inferiority of numbers. 
The whole of that column of the Austrians which had en- 
tered by Brescia was utterly dispersed; having lost, in this 
Iast action, twenty pieces of cannon, 4000 men and three 
vary taken prisoners, and 2500 left dead on the field. 
reneral D' Espinoi was dispatched the following day to pe- 
netrate into the Tyrolese by the road of Chiesa. | 
The fate of the campaign was still undecided. Marsbal 
Wurmser augmented his column with all the forces he could 
draw from Mantua, or could collect from the several divi- 
sions of the broken column. He still had 25000 foot, and a 
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numerous cavalry. With these he formed on a plain be- 
tween the village of Scanellof which supported his right, 
and Chiesa which covered his left wing. Buonaparte again 
concentrated his troops from the various points in which 
they had been obliged to act. While this was executing, he 
went to Lonado to ascertain the number of troops that could 
be detached from it. He had scarcely entered the town, 
when an Austrian officer arrived to summon it to surrender— 
„because, said the officer, it is completely invested and 
cannot be relieved.“ There were no more than 1200 French 
in Lonado. The danger of the French general was extreme. 
He ordered the Austrian officer to be brought to him, and 
making him take off the bandage which covered his eyes, 
with an appearance of impatience, as if he had received an 
insult, he said“ If your general has the effrontery to take 
the commander in chief of the army of Italy, let him ad- 
vance. He ought to have known that I was at Lonado, 
since it is known to every one that the Republican army is at 
this place.” 5 Y | 
The French general owed his safety to this great presence 
of mind. The Austrians laid down their arms. They were 
some of the wrecks of the vanquished column; they amount- 
ed to 4000, beside cavalry, and had, with them, two pieces 
of cannon. 3 | | | TE, 1 

On the morning of the following day, the armies were 
in sight of each other. For some time, nothing was at- 
tempted on either part. At length Buonaparte made a 
retrogade movement, with the whole of his army, hoping to 
induce the enemy to approach him, while General Serrurier's 
division (which was on the march to reinforce him) should 
advance, and turn the left wing of Marsbal Wurmser. This 
movement in part produced this effect. General Serrurier's 
division appeared, and fell on the left of the Austrian line. 
Angereau charged the enemy's centre, and Massena the 
right. The Austrians were completely routed, Dang 
eighteen pieces of cannon, and 2000 men, who were kille 
or taken prisoners. 55 

These victories ocenpied five days! In that space of time, 
the Austrians lost seventy field pieces, all their amunition, 
12, oo men who were made prisoners, and 6coo left on the 
field of battle; and were driven once again entirely out of 
Italy. | | 

2 the first successes of the Austrians, several of the 
Italian States betrayed their disaffection to the French. This 
ought not to surprize us, either as it regards the sovereigns 
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or the subjects of those States. It cannot be supposed that 
the former can have any cordial affection for a nation that 
has crushed their power, and bowed down their pride to the 
dust; and as to the people, men. are slow every where to 
receive opinions in opposition to their general habits of 
reasoning, and more especially when those are proposed 
by a conqueror Whose sword is yet unsheathed. Viewing 
the authority upon which the principles of liberty have been 
submitted to the Italians, which we consider as strongly op- 
posed to the heart- felt reception of those opinions, we could 
not be more delighted than we were surprised at the conduct 
af the inhabitants of Milan, on the occasion of the partial 
defeat of the French. That people have proved that they 
have imbibed the love of independence in the true spirit of 
liberty. They have not acted as reluctant pupils, but as 
masters, in the art of free government. They are capable of 
being free. And have displayed a phenomenon, that, by its 
purity and brightness, augers the possibility, as it is to 
be hoped it ushers in the practice, of an universal freedom. 
The generous Buonaparte felt the value of the acquisition 
to the cause of humanity; and, in the following manner, 
expresses the fulness of his heart, on that subject, to the 
brave citizens of Milan: 
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' Buonafarte, Commander in Chief of the Army of Italy, to the 
Manicitality of Milan. 6 
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Wurx the army beat a retreat, and when the partizans 
of Austria and the enemies of Liberty supposed us to be 
ruined without resource, and when it was even impossible 
for you to conjecture that this retreat was a feint—it was 
then that you | our wg the warmest attachment to France, 
and a love of freedom, a degree of zeal, and a character by 
which you have merited the esteem of the army, and have 
deserved the protection of the French Republic. 

Every day your people render themselves more and more 
deserving of che freedom which they enjoy. Every day do 
they acquire that accumulating energy, which, doubtless 
will, hereafter, and hat goon, blaze forth with glory upon 
the theatre of the world. Accept of the lively expressions 
of the satisfaction which I feel, and of the ardent prayers 
which the French offer up for your perpetual liberty and 
happiness, hott £05777 FC 
 BVONAPARTE, | 
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IHE BOOTS, 3 
An HEROIO POEM by Tommy PinDar, 
T3 'v PET. PIN D. NEPOS, ET 0 & 
; — t 
Hux meg Axa. Homer. ie 
Boors and the Lord, Ising! the noble Lord 
Who, urg'd by Mister Pitt's imperious word, 
| Proudly A of boots the sable hue 
To De las Casas' diplomatic view: of] 
The Lord who, in Jack-boots, hath rid the nation, 
Himself the boot jack of Administration; | 
The Lord who, bred in chaste St. Stephen's school, 
Knows just enough to shew himself the fool? 
The Lord who, near to Mister Pitt ally'd, 


Swollen with tenfold arrogance and pride, 10 


Can yet, for int'rest, grovel in the dust, 

And sell, for gold, a people's sacred trust. 
Hut, oh, ye boots! your dignity of old 
Let Homer's. ever-living page unfold, _ 
So sweetly by that blind old Grecian sung, 
| What region has not with your glory rung? 

For boots renown'd the Greeks assert the field ; 
For boots renown'd they clash the ringing shield; 


Constant to you the glowing line he suits, 


Nor sings the heroes and forgets the boots. 1 | 20 


Now France, great LIBERTY her leading star, 
Through hostile regions urg'd victorious war, 
Planted in every land the sacred tre, 
And, where she conquer'd, bade mankind be free. 
Now Britain sunk beneath a load of debt 
Began her ancient glory to forget: 
Though here and there a spark of Freedom shone, 
That scar'd the vermin hid behind the throne : © 
Now frighten'd, Mister Pitt began to tire, | 


Not roughest port his cooling blood could fire, lon 30 


Although from night to noon quick play'd the glass, 
The Premier smil'd not on his friend Dundas; n Ns 
His brooding soul, estrang'd from every pleasure, 
Contemplated each disappointed measure; | 
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Scoff' d were his bills—alarms no more avail'd, 
The very cock-sure pop-gun plot had fail'd: 

Nay more, he saw, too plainly to mistake, 
A nation mourn the suff rings of Kyd Wake. 
Unhappy day! what was the Premier's pain | 
When Mister Wiffing came'posthaste'from Spain. 40 
Fraught with the news of treaties made with France, 
Who new fandangas had taught Spain to dance. 
Taught her so neat to caper at Collioure, 
Until her pretty pettitoes were sore. 5 
And holy priests curs'd, by bell book and candle, 
The compact that made Spaniards muskets handle. 

Then, too, Del Campo was remanded home. 

And De las Casas in his place was come; 

A man of too much consequence, I ween, 

To dance attendance on the — and | 
Too wise to start at bugbears or at dreams; 
One who scorn'd Pitt and all his paltry schemes. 

Then German Czsar's pride began to tumble. 
And Johnny Bull kimeelf* began to grumble; 


For squander'd was his gold, his credit shaken, 
His commerce ruin'd, and his vessels taken; 
His purse so low, that ev'n the tribe of Pitt 


Could hardly suck another bribe from it. 

And Finance wander'd in those shades of night 
Where credit's paper-lanthorn gives no light, 
Look'd up in vain to Billy for relief. | 
Look'd up, alas! she should have cry'd Ste thief ! 

Rack'd with remorse, and stupefy'd in drink, 
He thought (if Mister Pitt could ever think) 
He saw that storm the people's vengeance brewing, 
Menacing him and all his host with ruin. | 
Instant he call'd his trusty squire, George Rose, 
To summon all the squad to council close. 
Quick at the summons each apostate came; 
Some drunk, some sober, yet their views the same, 70 
T'enrich themselves, and drain the nation dry, 
And suck it as a spider sucks a fly. 
Nov clos'd the door, the minister began 
To open, for their sage advice, his plan: 
His voice, though grief and drunken hiccups broke, 
He stagger'd on his legs, and thus he spoke: 
« Alas, my friends, ; 
Thus far we have pursu'd our private ends, 
With joy I speak, pursu'd them to our wishes, 


| POETRY» Fo I43 
© And got—hic—hic—yes, got the loaves and fishes. 80 
«© But—hic—T fear our golden age is past, 

And freedom will, must triumph at the last. 
„Freedom, the thing L most sincerely hate, 

„The foe to each well regulated state. 

„Vet may I boast 


« *Tis not my fault our dynasty is lost. 
„Full well you know how I have:play'd my part, 
Nor carry'd on the war by force but art. | 
«« My bribes; my pensions, and my subsidies, 

* Shew incontestibly that I am wise; + 0 
«« My purchas'd fortresses, my assignats, _ | 
„ My—hic—alarms—my new high treason laws. 

*« Nay farther, every traitor's trial | 
«© Prove most demonstrably beyond denial, 
«© How much I have our interest at heart; | 
„Though soon, I fear, will come the heavy day, 
When bankrupt England can no longer pay, 
« And we must from our golden vision start. 
«© Haste then, my friends, haste to avert our doom, 
Haste we to snatch corruption from the tomb, 100 
« Or else must perish ev ry pleasing hope, 
«« For sumptuous feasts we may shew empty dishes, 
«© Each pension'd peer may change his loaves and fishes, 
And Rochester his mitre for a rope. 

* Oh, Fcould-curse! but curses are in vain, 
*© That misbegotten rogue Tom Paine. | . 
He that hath taught the swinish herd strange things; 
FTaugbt them to hoot and hiss the best of kings: 

A king too good by far to be forsaken, 
S8o very good a king in my opinion, 110 
„That well we may demand with Lloyd Lord Kenyon, 
„Whose ox or donky hath the monarch taken? 

«« Humbly contented with the slender pay 

Ol not quite out three thousand pounds a day. 

«© Confound these democrats! they preach up loyalty! 
«© They are, forsooth! no enemies to royalty! _ 
„They curse not kings! no! sacred let them be! 

© Yet deep and low 5 curses fall on me: 

* And that's as bad; for ev' ry foul- mouth d rogue 
„ Knows the old adage, Love me, love my dog. 

No more then let each street with treason ring, 
For he that curses Pitt blasphemes his King.“ 


LI be continued. 
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HARK! heav'n-born Liberty 

Bids Gallic slaves be free, 

And break their chains! 

Behold th' intrepid race 

Tear up the Basti le's base, 

And chant around the place 
HBlest Freedom reigns! 


Swift as Aurora's beam, 5 
Or the blue lightning's gleam, 
| The accents fly ! 
The nations bring their bays, 
256 2 choral — — 

1 spots tremblin 

With hateful eye. Ht 


Albion, enraptur'd, hears 
Responsive, tells the spheres 
Frenchmen are free! 
Britons with, Franks combine 
In harmony divine, 
To deck the illustrious shrine _- 
Of Liberty. 5 


Tyrants! desist your leagnes! 
Vain are your fell intrigues 
Against the world ! 
Millions, your vassals dare ! 
Tis Justice leads the war, 

And from her potent car 
The thunder's hurl'd. 


Auspicious era! hail! 
The Rights of Man prevail! 
Mankind is born! 
See how despotic night 
Urges her owing flight 
Betore the radiant light 
Of Freedom's morn! 


oN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: + 
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THE SPEECHES OF JOHN HORNE TOOKE, 
DELIVERED FROM: THE: HUSTINGS IN COVENT. GARDEN» 

| | [. Continued. | | 


GENTLEMEN, | Wednexday; June 8, 1796 


5 1 HAVE as much private and personal respect 


for Sir Alan Gardner, as I have for any gentleman with 
whom J am as little acquainted; and yet, it was not for his 
sake, but for yours, that I requested you to hear him pati- 
ently, and not to let him go away as great a stranger as he 


came. By stranger, I mean that yeu should be as little 


acquainted with his political sentiments and principles, as 
yy were the first day he set his foot upon the hustings. You 
have heard him, and a most extraordinary explanation he 
has given of what he means by an honourable fieace—a' freave 
of which we are not to be ashamed. But would it not be well, 
if he could tell us of a war of which we should not be 
ashamed? But to know what he means by an honourable 

eace, you must press him farther; for we know as little by 
his present explanation as we did before. Perhaps, so great 


is his attachment to and opinion of his friend the minister, he 


may be inclined to think that any peace, or any war, will 
be honourable, which the minister shall approve. Consider 
that you will have no other opportunity of inquiring into the 
sentiments of your representatives for six or seven years to 
come. For the minister, as I take it, has sent Sir Alan 
Gardner here upon this 'occasion for two reasons. The first, 
and as I supposè the chief reason, is, that he imagines he can 
rely upon his vote in the House of Commons. The second 
reason is, that he is a professional man, Phe minister is 
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very grateful to those who. vote as he would have them; 
referment out of a profession always vacates a seat in par- 
liament, but professional preferment does not. The minister, 
therefore, chooses a professional man for his candidate at 
Westminster, kindly and genteelly towards you, merely to 
save you the trouble of repeated elections. The minister, 
I have no doubt, would, if he could, save you the trouble 
of having any election at all: he certainly takes as. much 
care as he possibly can to prevent it. He proved it to you 
not long ago, when he made Lady Hood a Peeress! | Some 
ns 1 Some shouted, some laughed.] It is impossible 
for me to know whether the gentlemen hiss at the Peerage 
or at me. [Numbers sſouted, The Peerage! the Peerage ! 94 
I beg not to be misunderstood; I mean to make no reflec- 
tion on the peerage; I say now, as I have said before, that 
Lord Hood has not had half what he deserves. I mention 
it only as an instance of the minister's care to prevent you 
trouble; for when he had secured the peerage to the family, 
he delayed the patent to Lord Hood till the dissolution of 
parliament, in order to defeat your election of a new repre» 
sentative. 5 * 
„Gentlemen, on the same prineiple, if you should, which, 
notwithstanding the numbers on the poll, I still think you. 
will not do, but if you should return Sir Alan Gardner your 
representative in parliament, I much fear we shall lose the 
benefit of his exertions in his first profession against our 
foreign enemies: for I should not wonder if the minister 
should be unwilling to trust Sir Alan again to sea, for fear 
some accident should happen, to produce that which he 
dislikes more than all other things, another Westminster 
election. It is fortunate, however, for the admiral, that he 
has taken up a new profession, that of combating our do- 
mestic enemies. I call it a new profession, because it 
certainly never before was understood to make a part of the 
qualification of a seaman. I refer to the admiral himself. 1 
am sure he will acknowledge, that when he was examined 
and past as a lieutenant in the navy, not one single question 
was put to him by the board of admiralty about the means 
of annoying domestic enemies. But this new profession he 
has now taken up: he has pledged himself to combat the 
domestic enemies of the country. Surely, then, it is fair te 
ask him to explain himself. Surely, it is fair to ask him to 
point out these domestic enemies; it may be done in two 
words: he may tell us who they are, and with what weapons 
he means to combat them. Who but himself can tell? 
Perhaps, when the admiral talks of domestic enemies, be. 
means me; perhaps he means you; perhaps he means the 
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electors of Westminster who have s ted me; perhaps he 
means all those who are enemies to his friend the minister. 
If he does so, that would be a large list indeed; for it would 
include all those persons who are the real and true friends of 
their county. FC ( 
But I am not willing to give the admiral too dong a task 
at once: perhaps the length of what I ʒaĩd yesterday may 
de the cause of the shortness of his answer to-day. Let him 
tell us first, then, who these domestic enemies are: let him 
satisfy us that he has not made a formal declaration of war 
against Falstaff 's men in buckram, and in Kendal Green! The 
admiral must have meditated deeply on this subject; he must 
have done so; it is impossible that he should rashly have 
dishonoured his country by supposing domestic enemies, 
unless he certainly knew that there were such. Let him 
Hirst, then, declare these enemies, and we will come to him 
for instructions how to combat them. We will fight against 
them under his standard, under any standard — except the 
standard of the present minister: for he treacherously told 
us formerly, that the proprietors of boroughs were our 
domestic enemies; and afterwards, by the most atrocious 
means, he endeavoured to take away our lives for following 
his own instructions. They certainly were his own instruc- 
tions; for I have them in his own hand-writing. And yet I 
das. to be cautious how I say certainly; for I have no better 
authority for it than te minister s own oath in the late trials at 
the Old Bailey! | 45:60 $6 
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GENTLEMEN, Thuunday, June 9, 2796. | 
Tuo0ͥv have with great propriety listened patiently 
to the admiral this day; and I think in some measure 2 
have been paid for it. You see it is very plain that he does 
not want words, and it is very plain to me he does not 
want matter. The only difficulty which he appears to me 
to labour under, springs not from himself, but from another 
quarter. He is restrained; he. anust not let out too much, 
As he explained to you what he meant by an honourable 
face, so has he explained what he meant by domestic 
enemies! . Gentlemen, I have discovered who are the 
domestic enemies - you may discover it, not from their 
. Words, but from the iractice tlie minister and his followers. 
You: know that disciplined armies! are not permitted to 
Nunder and pillage their friends: those are the enemies 
trom whom IAey gata the boaty.: 2%/ꝙ 5 HIENISS., ls 
Gentlemen, a NATI9N that has been treated as this hae 
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been, has a right to demand two things—security for the 
Future, and jus T Ic for the As T! One of the candidates, 
Mr. Fox, by his declarations to you from the hustings, has 
given you Pall reason to be satisfied, that he will exert his 
utmost ,endeavours to obtain them both for you. For my 
own part, for all that is personal to myself, I should be well 
contented to let the delinguents go free, provided we could 
obtain security for the rights of the freofple in future. The 
other candidate has grven you uo reason to expect his assistance 
in obtaining either. He is looking anxiously forward to 
that honowrable ficace, of which neither e, nor you, nor the 
Minister, will be ashamed. The minister ashamed of the 
peace! Who has not been ashamed of the war! The ad- 
miral sorrowfully told you, he might be reduced to Aalf-fray; 
and, that in case of such an event, his major-generalshiſi of 
the MARINES would not be worth more to him than about 
Si hundred founds @ year! [Great shoutings, and interruſi- 
tion for some time. Gentlemen, I am frequently compelled, 
perhaps from the improper manner in which I express 
myself, to request you not to misunderstand my words. 
The GENERAL, I mean the admiral, though indeed I might 
call him either, for he is both! [again shouting and interruſ- 
tion] I do not mean to cast the slightest imputation upon 
the reward he has received /—Before God, I think he de- 
serves double. But the admiral did not, as Lwish he had, 
he did not seem to cast @ thought, at least he did not utter a 
word, concerning those other gallant. officers in the service, 
who, with an equal claim with himself to reward, will be 
reduced as well as himself to halt-pay, and have no friend in 
the minister to make them also generals of marines. Another 
consideration affects me much more strongly: If there are 
to be Sham generals and 5ham colonels of marines for the 
officers, why are there not also sim marines for the firivate 
men? However, gentlemen, these negle&ed officers and 
privates will certainly have one resource left. They, too, 
may take up the new profession against the domestic enemies! 
and it would not be wonderful if they all did so. The sea 
service is not a very active one, compared to this new 
service. Few admirals, however fortunate, can expect to be 
in more than five or six brilliant actions in the course of 
their lives. The admiral has been in 80me. I mean to de 
him justice. But look at the other profession: see the 
difference of ths. activity and the difference of the booty! I 
Will give you an instance of it. I mean that of Mr. 
William GRENv LILLE, now Lord Grenville, who is still a 
very young man. Look at his activity and exploits. I 
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think, ie commenced bis political warfare against domextie 


enemies, in the office of secretary to the lord lieutenant -of - 


Ireland; and he contrived, in that situation, to gain and take 
from the enemy one or two very comfortable reversions. But, 
entlemen, this was only Sbirmishing in Ireland; and, there- 
0 very fortunately for us, I mean very fortunately for 
him, (one is very apt to make these mistakes in speaking) 
'T say, very fortunately for him, he came over to us in 
England to join the main battle against the foe, He had 
scarce set his foot in the country when he attacked, not a very 
strong post, I mean a seat at the treasury board, and that 
produced him 1600l. a year. ¶ Many of the ſieaſile cried, 
* What! no more?] You say, What! no more?” He 
said, the ame! However, he was scarcely warm in 
his seat, than he was again in action, and was quickly made 
faymaster general of the forces! This brought him 2000. 
a year! But still his mind ran more upon receipt than 
payment he soon quitted that station to become SHeater of 
the House of Commons, and that place is worth 6000l. a year! 
You think now, perhaps, that T have finished the list of Air 
exploits, Nothing like. it! The wig of the eater was 
scarcely fitted to his head, when he became secretary of state 
and a cabinet counsellor. [¶Mauy cried, What is that 
20% ] What is that worth! Why, it is worth, besides 
the salar y, just as much as the conscience of the possessor will 
let him make of it. But his activity in these hostilities does 
not stop here. He is quickly made a PEER! | Numbers cried 
out, What is that? what is that?] Why, I should have 
more difficulty to ans wer that question than any of the others. 
But his duty in the house as a peer of the realm, and his 
employment as a cabinet counsellor, and the business of his 
office as secretary of state, were not enough for his active 
spirit. He had still time left for farther Jostilities, and he 
was made ranger of both the Parks. This brought him 2 or 
3oool. a year, But all this would not do! He pushed on, 
and attacked an old dismantled fortification : many of the 
guns were dismounted, but still it shewed a formidable face 
to the enemy] He attacked it gallantly, and rok it! He 
was made auditor of the Exchequer! And this produces to 
him, I believe, 000 l. a year more! Perhaps you will ask 
me, Men he will think he has enough'? I can tell you to @ 
fFarthing. As soon as he is jn possession of the utmost farthing 
| he can get! _ | TID f "ALY 
Now, gentlemen, there is something very strange, very 
extraordinary, which, ought to be noticed, that in all these 
active services, and in all these Aards4:if5 which he has gone 
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through, this gentleman was never once known, at least 30 
far as I have ever heard, he was never known once to 
complain for want / bread; no, nor of the dearness of bread, 
nor of any other firexsure Which we all of us feel from our 
faxes and other burdens! He had evra a substitute“ This 
is one of those wise statesmen of this great nation, who 
entered into a solemn league and covenant, into a solemn 
compact and agreement with each other, that, in order to 
relieve the public distress, they would not, for several 
months to come, touch —either /udding or 95. They pro- 
posed also a substitute for you. They did not indeed say 
what it should be; but these ministerial gentlemen are al- 
ways very shy in explaining the terms and words which 
they make use of upon these occasions. You may have seen 
ho it is here, [/ooking at the admiral:] When we push them 
to explain the meaning of their words, they are as silent 
as dead men. There is a saying indeed, that dead men 
tell: no tales; but that is not true in political matters; for 
in them it seems that dead men only tell tales. 5 


The famous historian, Mr. Gibbon, who lately left us, has 


left a written account of lis campai gns against the domestic 


discomfitted, and Mr. Gibbon lost the convenient salary! 
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1 Taz following lesson for Jurors, which cannot be 
100 generally known and circulated, appears to be well cal= 
culated for a place in your instructing Magazine 

A Judge, who lately travelled the north-west circuit in 
Ireland, came to the trial of a cause in which much of the 
local consequences of certain demagogues in the neighbour- 
hood were concerned; it was the case of a landlard's prose- 
cution against a poor man, his tenant, for assault and bat- 
tery, committed on the person of the prosecutor by the de- 


fendant, in the preservation of his only child, an innocent 


and beautiful girl, from ravishment. .. ,, _ —_ 
When the poor man was brought into Court, and put to 


the bar, the prosecutor appeared, and swore most manfully 
to every article in the indictment. He was cross-examined + 


by the Jurors, who were composed of honest tradesmen and 
respectable farmers. The poor man had no lawyers to tell 
his story; he pleaded his own cause—and he pleaded, not 
to the fancy, but to the judgment and the heart, The Jury 
found him Noi guilty. eee e bad, ate, in: 

The Court was enraged ; but the surrounding spectators, 

laddened to exultation, uttered a shout of applause. The 
Fave told the Jury they must go back to their Jury-room 


and re-consider the matter; adding, He was astonished _ 
they could presume to return so infamous a verdict. The 


Jury bowed; went back; and in a quarter of an hour, re- 


turned, when the foreman, a venerable old man, thus ad- 
dressed the bench: My Lord, in compliance with your 


desire, we went back to our Jury- room; but as we found 
then no reason to alter our opinions or our verdict, we re- 
turn it to you in the same words as before Not guilty. We 
heard your Lordship's extraordinary language of reproof 


but we do not accept it as properly or warrantably applying 
to us. It is true, my Lord, that we ourselves, individually 
eonsidered in our private capacities, may be poor insignifi- 


cant men; therefore, in that light, we claim nothing, out 
of this box, above the common regards of our humble but 


Ledest stations; but, my Lord, assembled here as a Jun, 
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we Lannot be insensible to the great and constitutional im- 
portanee of lik dejuittmmentwte nov fll we cee my Lord, 
that we ars appointed, as hon are, by thedlaw and the con 
stitution not only as an impartial tribunal to judge between 
the king and his subjects the offended and» the: offender : 
but, we act in a situation of still greater confidence; for we 
form, as a Jury, the barrier of the people, agamnstethe pos- 
. nce, prejudioe, passion, or corfuption'-of the 
To you; r e within these walls, 
T, for my own part, might possibly measure my respect hy 
your pri vate virtues. But the moment I am inclosetl in this 
Place, your private character is invisible; för it is, in my 
eyes, veiled in your official one, and to open conduct in 
V ( ——J—ͤ— i ¼ T9 
- Phis Jury, my Lord, does not, in this business, pre- 
sue to offer that bench the smallest degree of disrespect, 
much less of insult; we pay it the respect one tribunal 
should pay to another, for the common honour of both, 
This Jury, my Lord, did not arraign that bench with par- 
tiality, prejudice, infamous decision, nor yet with influence, 
passion, corruption, oppression, or tyranny; no, we looked 
to it as the 'mercy-seat of royalty—as the sanctuary of truth 
and justice. Still, my Lord, we cannot blot from our minds 
the records of our school books, nor erase the early inscrip- 
tions written on our” intellects and memories. Hefice we 
must be mindful, that Monarchs and Judges are but fal- 
lible mortals, that tyrants. have sat on thrones, and that the 
mercy-seat of royalty and the sanctuary of justice have been 
polluted by a Tressilian, a Scraggs, and a Jeffries. [Here | 
„ Nay, my Lord, I am 5 but Jam a free- 
born subject of the kingdom of Ireland member of the 
consfitution—nay, I am now higher, for I am the repre- 
sentative thereof. T therefore, claim, for myself and fel- 
low-jurors, the liberty of speech; and, if I am refused it 
here, I shall assume it before the people at the door of this 
Court-House, and tell them why I deliver my mind there 
instead af delivering it in this place. [Here the Bench re- 
assumed compulatency. | PR ons e 
„ ay, my. Lord, we have nothin to do With Jae 
private chatadia——jve kngw yon. here ofily in that of Judge: 
and as.8uch, we would tegped you: you. know nothing dt 
uus bit as a Jury; and in that. situation we should lock W 
qu tor feciprocal. respect, because we know of no man, 
zowever high his titles or is rank, in hon) the law or the 
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MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECT: 13 
constitution would warrant the presumption of an unpro-—- 
voked insult towards that — in whom the people have 
vested the dearest and most valuable privilege they possess. 
I before said, my Lord, that we are here met, not indivi- 
dually, nor do we assume pre-eminence; but, in the sacred 
character of a Jury, we should be wanting in reverence to 
the constitution itself, if we did not look for the respect of 
every man who regards it. We sit here, my Lord, sworn 
| to give a verdict according to our consciences, and the best 
| of our opinions, on the evidence before us. We have, in 
our own minds, acquitted our duty as honest men. If we 
have erred, we are answerable, not to your Lordship, nor 
that bench, nor to the King, who = I you there, but to a 
higher power, the KING of KINGS.“ | e 
The bench was dumb, the bar silent; but approbation was 
murmured throughout the crowd; and the poor man was 
discharged. . | HE: | ** 
To illustrate the extraordinary virtue and independence 
displayed by the above Jury, would require more than ordi- 
nary talents; suffice it to say, that it ought to be instilled 
into the mind, and the lesson engraven on the heart of everx 
man, that he may be prepared for that exalted station. For- 
titude is as much required in a Jury, to enable them to with=. .. 
stand the influence of a Judge, as it is in a senate to detest the 
corruption of ministers, or a people the delusion of its senate. 
" Your fellowecitizen,  - 
ROBERT WAITE. 
NE ee mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmg——_—_—_— 


For the LoN DON CORRESPONDING SOCIETY's MAGAZINE» 
Bring every tweetest flower, and let me strew 
The grave where Russel lies; Whose tempered blood, 
With calmest cheerfulness for thee resigned, 
Stained the sad annals of a guilty reign; 
Aiming at lawless power, tho' meanly sunk 
In loose inglorious luxury. With him 
His friend, the British Cassius,“ fearless bled; 
= Of high determined spirit, roughly brave, 
By ancient learning t th' enlightened love £0 
Of ancĩent Freedom warmed. THOMSON. 
Notaine tends more to ennoble our minds, and to ren- 
der us truly great, than studying the lives of men. distin- 
; uished for their superior virtues. Degenerate indeed must 
i e man be, who can read of an exalted. a& of heroism 7 
# without feeling his heart expand and glow with ardour ; and” 8 
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surely none can so powerfully arrest our attention and refine 
our feelings to such awful sublimity, as the sight of a patriot 
laying down his life for his country. From him we turn 
our eyes to the despot at whose command he bleeds. How 
forcibly does the contrast strike us! We behold human 
nature, as it were, in two scales; the one sinking into its 
Kindred hell, the other rising to its native heaven. 
How do tlie gaudy playthings of a court, its stars, its rib- 
bands, and its coronets, fade before the honest poverty of a2 
Cincinnatus, or an Aristides? How total the eclipse! At 
thought of the one we burst into an exclamation of wonder 
and esteem ; on the other, we bestow a sigh of mingled 
7; N contempt... | | | 2400 7 24> os 
Mas it to reward his prostrations to a throne that wisdom 

descended on the divine Socrates, or that the unanimous 
voice of all ages has honoured Cato with the title of Father 
of his Country? No! They knew royalty only by name; 
inclination kept them as far from palaces as necessity does 
the beggar who asks alms of unfeeling affluenee. 

We are struck with the bold independence of Diogenes, 
who, when Alexander the great (vile prostitution of words!) 
promised to bestow on him whatever he should ask, replied, 
<< Keep from between me and the sun, and don't deprive me 
of what you can't give me.“ Had this rough cynic accepted 
his offer, and dwindled into a courtier, his name would have 
perished with his carcase, or, if it had survived, would have 
added one to the black phalanx, the relation of whose enor- 
mities sometimes renders even history disgusting. | | 

Britons have always gloried in being free, and have boast- 
ed that, when liberty was banished from Greece and Rome, 
and every land was shut against her, when, like Noah's 
dove, she found no resting-place, they took -her in, and 
ever since she has delighted to dwell with them; and shall 
they now, now that (if I am allowed so bold an expres- 
sion) she is grown-grey-headed among them, drive her from 
her temple, and let her wander round the world to seek new 
worshippers? Forbid it gratitude! Forbid it virtue!“ 

Why not a nation of patriots? Did men but think how 

lorious the appellation is, we should speedily become so. 

he patriot is the benefactor of mankind, the universal 
friend. It is true, he struggles with many hardships ; he is 
hated by the nt e by the wealthy, and persecuted 
by tlie powerful; his worldly prospects are frequently blast- 
ed, and his fortune, his liberty, and even his life dedtroyel. 
Like the wretched Maroons, he is hunted to death, and torn 
limb from limb by aristocratic bloodhounds. But what are 
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his rewards? Approving conscience, the love of the wise, 


the friendship of the good, and the blessings of posterity? 


And are not these enough ? What heart so cold as to be 
unmoved by them? f 


Man is a citizen of the world; his duty, therefore, is 
threefold: to his family, to his country, to the human race. 


His duty to his family I am elsewhere treating of more at 
large: L shall only observe here, that it consists chiefly in 
educating his children in virtue; teaching them above all 


things that public good should be preferred to all pri vate 
gratifications. | 1 

His duty to his country is to preserve her rights and liber- 
ties; and not only to preserve, but to improve them. It 


follows not that because our ancestors have done much they 


have done all: much, much remains for us to do. How 
solemn! how dreadful the reflection That on our courage 
or cowardice depends the happiness of countless ages: the 
conflict we are engaged in will, nay must, pull down on our 
heads the blessings or curses of our children. | 

But can the truly great man enjoy solitary bliss? Can even 
his country fill his ample heart? Can he be happy while any 
of his fellow- creatures are groaning under the most hideous 
despotism? The starving negro who ceaseless toils beneath 
a sultry sky, the fettered slaves of Barbary and the East are 
his brethren : how glorious to assist in their emancipation! 
and, like the sun, to diffuse light and liberty on every land! 
It not only fires his ambition, but it is a moral duty; it is 
doing as he would be done by. And not only a moral duty, 
but his interest. While slavery exists in any part of the 
world, freedom is not secure from danger. The contempla- 
tion of it degrades the mind: it is a pestilence, which, 
though it yet rages at a distance, may one day contaminate 
ourselves. Free nations ought then to unite with one heart 
and hand to extirpate despotism and bigotry: they ought 
to slay them, so totally to destroy them as not to let an 
atom remain. They ought to bury them deep, deep beneath 
the earth; and, in the emphatic language of a celebrated 
preacher, exclaim, Cursed be the man who shall attempt 
to raise them from their tombs! VV 6 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS; 
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Lex it be considered whether any people ever accom + 
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007 plisbed ſnublic before they had, in ai great degree, effected 
f; private reform? A retrospect of the struggles that have hap- 
pened between despotism and liberty will prove, that no 
people have ever served the cause of freedom, unless they 
have been willing to sacrifice, according as circumstances 
have required, their personal interests, their pleasures, their 
passions, and their appetites. I have read that before the 
>: Bata vians threw off the Spanish yoke, they resolved upon 
the most:rigid economy among themsebves. The poorest 
man endeavoured to confine his expenditure so much within 

do the limits of his income as to preserve his own independence, 
and contribute something to the general stock. yr) 80 far 
Were they from being ashamed of their frugality, that, when 
Ven their ambassadors came to Queen Elizabeth, they boasted of 
having brought their ordinary fare with them for their sub- 
sSistence, to prevent their being expensive to the Republic. 
Nor is this the only instance of the self-denial that politi- 

. Clans have thought it necessary to make for the preservation 
of liberty. Until the Americans declared themselves inde- 
pendent of the British government, they consumed scarcely 
any thing but British produce. Their apparel, furniture, 
and nearly all the articles they used, were purchased in 
Britain. By this means they were supplied with almost 
every thing that the polite world called elegant; whereas 
the produce of their own manufactures was of the most 
ordinary kind. But, when they thought the conduct of the 
British government towards them was cppressive, and were 
about to recover their liberty, they very justly concluded, 
e that to deal with their enemies was to afford them additional, 
Strength. They well knew that the whole support of the 
government was money, and that no individual could con- 
7 sume any. article that paid the stamp, excise, or custom- 
house duties, without furnishing it with so much to carry 
on the war; they, therefore, resolve that hendeforth they 
wilt suffer any inconvenience rather than use any more 0 
those articles: and, in that instance, have shewn to what 
2 great degree individuals are sometimes called upon to vary 
their manners, if they would preserve their freedom. When 
Eyrus took Babylon the inhabitants were at a carnival. 
Ibere was sol little public spirit among them, that no one 
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staid to guard the barriers of the city. They adopted the 
Englishman's motto One bird in tlie land is woriii two in 
the bush: and, for: a few. hours of dissipation, endured a 
life-time of slavery. The Lydians possessed an independent 
spirit, which he (Cyrus) found it difficult to conquer; he, 
therefore, resobved to introduce luxury among them. This 
was effectual. They became soôft, effeminate beings, too 
tender to endure hardship; and each man suffered his coun- 
try to remain in slavery, rather than risk the losing of his 
5 vdtempotar nigra tions: 277 ,, 2975 e eg 
1 Ihese circumstances, I think, prove, beyond a doubt; that 
| the slavery of nations is owing to their own degeneracy. I 
37 ——— piece by relating an anecdote of a virtuous 
Citizen: and if we should ever be so happy as to see mankind 
emulous to follow his example, I think it will not be long 
before we congratulate them that they are fre. 
About four hundred and seventy years after the foundation 
pf Rome the Tarantines, having a quarrel with the Romans, 
invited Pyrrhus, king of Epirus; to their assistance, who land- 
ed with his forces in Italy, and defeated the Roman army 
under the command of Lævinus. This prince Was so re- 
nowned for his great military talents, that he was considered 
almost invincible, and this appeared to him a favourable op- 
pPortunity to check the growing power of that Republic. 
Aſter-the battle Fabritius, with two other Roman senators, 
was sent to treat with Pyrrhus about an Exchange of pri- 
Soners. The king, being informed of the great abilities and 
poverty of Fabritius, hinted, in a private conversation with 
him, the unsuitableness of such poverty to such distinguish- 
ed merit; and that if he would assist him to negociate a fa- 
vourable peace for the Tarantines, he would take him with 
him to Epirus, and bestow upon him such riches as should 
put him upon an equality with the most opulent nobles of 
Rome. The answer of Fabritius was to this: effect: 
As to my poverty, you have, indeed, sir, been rightly 
informed. My whole estate consists in a house of but mean 
appearance, and a little spot of ground, from whieh, by my 
on labour, I draw my support. But if, by any means, you 
have been persuaded that my poverty makes me less consi- 
dered in my country, or in any degree unhappy, you are 
| © Extremely::deceived: I have no reason to complain of for- 
tune, she supplies me with all that nature requires; and if I 
am without superfluities, Lam also frer from the desire of 
them. With tliese 1 should certainly be more able to suc- 
cour the necressitous, the only advantage for which the 
„ wealthy are ta be — had as simall as my possessions 
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are, I can still contribute something to the state, and the 
assistance of my friends. With regard to honours, my 
_eountry places me, poor as I am, upon a level with the 
richest: for Rome knows no qualifications for great employ- 
ments but virtue and abilities. She appoints me to officiate 
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in the most august ceremonies of religion; she entrusts me 
"44 with the command of her armies; she confides to my care 
by the most important negociations. My poverty does not 
0 impor 0 
98 lessen the weight of my counsels in the senate; the Roman 
_ people honour ine for the very poverty which you consider 
a2 .as a disgrace; they know the many opportunities I have had 
= in war to enrich myself, without incurring censure; they 
4 are convinced of my ardent zeal for their prosperity; and if 
"4 1 have any thing to complain of in the return they make, it 
22 is only the excess of their affection. | 5 
1 What value, then, can I set upon your gold and silver? 
Eo What king can add any thing to my F. Always at- 
E. tentive to discharge the duties incumbent on me, I have a 
22 mind free from self- reproach, and I have an honest fame.“ 
5 ——— 

CITIZEN EDITOR, - August 2, 179. 


SUCH a vehicle for the diffusion of moral and political 
knowledge as your Magazine has, I think, long been wanted. 
The plan of the work you offer to the public appears judi- 
eious; I hope it will find an extensive circulation; and I have 
no doubt but it will contribute much to the intellectual im- 
provement, and, in consequence, to the felicity of mankind. 
If I am not mistaken, the communications you will receive 
will rather incline you to extend the limits of your under- 
taking; as every one who burns with a desire to ameliorate 
the condition of his fellow-citizens, who sees how much the 
happiness of a great proportion of them, both in a political, 
physical, and moral point of view, and their capability of 
seeking and enjoying it may be increased, and. who' does 
not feel such a servile attachment to his own party and 
opinions as to deter him from having any intercourse with 
your Society, will, I am convinced, contribute in proportion 
to his leisure and abilities. For, at the same time that there 
is no similar publication extant which is so likely to fall 
into the hands of those whom fortune has placed in the la- 
bouring class of society, there is no one that is addressed to 
ar we or that has their improvement or information for its 
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zine is consecrated to morals, {and I trust this department 
will be allowed its full share of attention) I shall beg leave 
to submit to its readers a few short remarks upon a recent 
production of a French writer of some celebrity. 
M. Volney's object, in his Law of Nature, is evidently 
to simplify the science of moral obligations, and to strengthen 
their influence by engaging the reason and senses of mankin 
in his. support; and I think I hazard little with the unpre- 
judiced part of the world, in pronouncing this to be an object 
worthy of a philosopher. But, while I applaud his design, 
J must own myself keenly disappointed in the execution; 
for, though I do not mean to say that the work is void of 
just sentimerits, or acute reasoning, yet TI cannot help ob- 
serving, that in several places, as well as in the ground which 
he has chosen to construct his system upon, it appears very 
defective, and liable to many serious objections. Many have 
been of opinion, that selt-love was the spring of human ac- 
tions; but M. Volney goes much farther, for he resolves the 
law which he says N ature has laid down for the regulation 
of our conduct into the sole principle of self- preservation: 
and from that principle he attempts to shew we should be 
excited to the performance of all social duties. For my on 
part, however, I am very much at a loss to comprehend 
ho that most sublime and essential part of morality,-bene- 
volence, or, at least, that degree of it which, considering 
only the benefit of those on whom it is exercised, seeks no 
return but in the gratification which it never fails to produce, - 
can be prescribed by any regard to the preservation of our 
existence. The negative virtues, justice, integrity, and since 
rity, with a little civility and Hoghitality, are quite sufficient to 
render our lives not only secure, but easy, so far as society 
is concerned. For, if we refrain from injuring others, we 
have no reason to expect that they will injure W 
Our author says, in one place, That all the social virtues 
are comprised in justice; but, soon after wards, perceiving, 
it seems, that his readers would conclude that benevolence, or 
charity, was left out of the question, he introduces it as a 
species of justice, with this sliglit distinction, that whereas 
justice iC s atself to say, Do not do to another the 
harm you would not wish he should do to yourself, callarity 
extends so far as to say, Do to another the good which 
you would Wish to receive from him.“ And he inculcates 
this virtue by telling us, that we should do good to others 
with a view that we might receive an equal portion of 
benefit from them. . n 
But surely, while a0 great an inequalit) in circumstances 
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and Fg e among eaten, on: tis principle . 
(which, by the way, has very little to do with the jreceroa-© 
tion of life) our benevolence would hardly deserve that name, 
because it excludes all those from a participation of its effects 

whose necessities one would think entitled them to the 
greatest share of it; and instructs us, when an object in dis- 
tress 8 himself before our eyes, instead of consulting 
our ability to afford him the relief he requires, to consider 
whether it will be in his power to make us an adequate 
return. Actuated by such a motion therefore it could never 
be imagined that men would do their utmost to serve and 
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of such actions procures, and the lustre which it reflects 
upon our name and character. \ | 
Man, wretched and helpless in himself, was designed by 
nature for society, and therefore she has laid injunctions 
upon Him as a social, as weil as an individual being. But 
though these injunctions immediately direct him to relieve 
the necessities, and to promote the comfort and happiness of _ 
his feflow-creatures' as far as he is able, his own benefit and 
felicity is the object they have ultimately in view. Ane 
thus if he neglects to do all the good to others that is in his 
power, he is punished by a proportionate diminution of their 
esteem and his own enjiym ent. 
The law of nature has respect to our improvement and 
felicity, as well as to the preservation of our existence; and it 
engages individuals to consult the benefit and happiness f 
their species by making them, in most cases, inseparuble 
front their own. - Such at least appears to me to be the las 
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and, like the students in the political college mentioned bx 


and àmbitious, with no other talent than that of 2 ol : 
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| polities, his interference 
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| MISCEL LAS 
e might have 


other particular, is a question which I believe your readers 
will not so readily determine in the affirmati e.. 1 
For tie Don Dbox CokRE SPONDING Soczery's MAGAZINE. 
Tux declaration of war by France against this country has 
been variously esented, and attributed to various causes. 
The ill- treatment of the ambassador, the alliance with Hol- 
land, and many other reasons, were assigned, of which pro- 
bably nat one Was near the truth, _ Sete ore; 
Every one that knows any thing of the present premier 
knows that, above all things, he affects to be thought subtle 
in his polities. An air of mystery pervades all his conduct? 


1 


the Spectator, if ever asked the time of the day, he will 
hardhy Sondescend to give a direct reply. Proud, haughtz ; 


I should wrong him to call it speaking, he affects to hold the 

dalauoe of European power. An eternal dabhler in foreigg 
has only excited the Pom and 

courts-he has embroiled ; they fought, 
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it is true, dut no longer than whilst they were paid. Whes 
ther he attempts to be dishonest, or affects to be otherwise, 


the prominent feature of his character is littleness and incon« 


eistency. He at once subsidized the king of Prussia to fight 


against France, and is said to have privately supplied the 


brave, but unfortunate Kosiosco with money. Nor is it im- 
probable that the detection of this by the Prussian monarch, 
at Whose instance, it is said, his agent at Leipsic was thrown 
into prison, might occasion, or, at least, accelerate the con- 
elusion of a peace between France and Prussia. 
During the earlier part of the present Revolution, o 
premier is said to have carried on the darkest intrigues with 
the rourt of France. Louis was considered in no other light 


than as he could advance or retard their plans. Naturally 


good-natured and indolent, he had lately given himself up 
to the pleazures of the table, or, perhaps more properly speak- 
ing, endeavoured to drown in wine those reflections which 
preyed upon his sdul. The monstrous lusts that polluted 
the French court are too shocking to be expressed in any 
publieation. And Louis, whom the public papers of these 
days had represented as impotent at the time of his marriage, 
evuld perhaps but ill brook them; he, therefore, gave into 
the habits of intoxication, and, in those moments of impru- 


_ dence, sanctioned acts which cost him his life. | 


pitt's party was very powerful even in the National 


Assembly, and so completely was Louis their tool, that at 


the time he was granting his mandates for money, to tlie 


emigrants, who were then flocking to Coblentz, Carra (after- 


wards guillotined) did not scruple to say in the assembly 
„ Detronons Louis XVI. et mettons la couronne sur la tete 
du due de Vork, fils second du Roi d' Angleterre.” Let 


_ ws derhrone Louis AVI. 8 the crown on the head of the 


Duke of Vork, second on of the King of England. = 
This was in December 1791, at which time the emigrants, 


who were daily resorting to Coblentz, were publicly boasting 


bf the eneonragement they met with from the king, and yet 
were lavishing on him every epithet of disgrace. One of 
| — who had, I believe, formerly been 

Page to the queen, after drawing Louis's character, in what 
supposed the worst of colours, for want of gallantry to the 


 Iadies, and for complying with the requests of the people, 


finished his description by saying, that his whole delight was 


Plotir munger en cochon, to gorniandize like a hog; and 


accompanted his picture with mimicing the slovenly manner 
in which the grand monargue used to pick the leg of a'fowl. 
At this time Foucault produced to nie the king's mandates 
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for money, which he; like the rest of the emigrants, forced: 
the tradesmen in the different towns he passed through to 
take for goods.... n 3+ oft yang 
These mandates, it has been said, but with what degree f 
truth I do not know, were fabricated in London, the paper 
made at Dartford, and the plate executed by an artist not 
far from Charing Cross. manta dg 

The emigrants made nG secret of the succour they were 
to receive from England; and in the meantime were send 
ing thither, as to a place of safety, all the solid money, 
plate, &. they had been able to secrete. Not a packet satleds 
without some; and Mr. Ibberson, who then kept the George- 
and-Blue-Boar, in Holborn, told me that, in ene west, mes 
less than 70,0001. sterling had come by one of- his. coaches," on- 
tered and ſiaid for as cas. f L 3 ee 

The same farce seemed now to be carried on in England 
28 had been in France in 1787, with respect to the Dutch. 
The English minister fomented the quarrel between the“ 
emigrants and their country, and as this happened at the 
time when Pitt's bubble of paying off the national debt was 
going on, it raised the funds to an immense height: the 
3 per cent. consols were as high as 98, and many weak peo 
ple believed they would rise yet higher. TE 5 
During this time, and as long as men could possibly be 
blinded, the majority of the National Assembly was deceiv- 
ed into security by the proceedings of the emigrants, and of 
the English Court. But their actions soon became so very 
glaring as to enforce the most serious observation. The 


King of Prussia and the Emperor had united under pretence 


of restoring the ancient despotism of France, but in reality 
(as appears from the treaty of Pilnitz) to divide that country, 
and with that view, the Court of St. James and the Stadt- 
holder had acceded to the league, although they had not 
openly declared war. The plan of operation seems, 11 * 
to have been, that the Emperor and Prussia were to attack the 
French openly, whilst the English and Dutch, under the pro- 
tection of a pretended neutrality, were to supply stores and 
money for the purpose of carrying the partition scheme into 
effect. One part, a most glorious one indeed, is said, (as I 
observed in a former paper), to have been the exclusive task 
of this country, I mean the distributing of bribes, foment- 
ing internal broils, and pune yan their finances, by the 
introduction of forged assignats and counterfeit money. - 
France did not however wish to go to war With England; 
but, on the contrary, wished to allure her by commercial ads 
vantages to continue a strict and fair neutrality. Near a year 
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130864 To Mk LAME suzirers. 
2 before the eclaration of war, f t Jos in agitati rant a 
pas free importtibn Fo e en OA ufact Fs eee for- 
l Wardness was the lan . Several individuals dar 
I Faint pe "But France had pulled. down 
n ism and Fiesterätt Ig! the very ground, and Was, on 
„Us » thataccbuntf abhörred by the? ad vocates for thoxe intitutions 
yet were neither the King nor the clergy. oppressed ;| Louis 
e at the head of à vast and affectionate people, till his 
— ——: them to anger, and the clergy were 
Protected till their zealons villan ny rendered it no longer safe 
$114 on süffer them to remain in France. From the very be- 
bai ning of the French Revolution the Cabinet of England 
10 18 = Sheiwn a marked hatred of that country; and, long 
before way: was declared, it was next to treason to speak in 
. 47:#vonr of her! It is true the Cabinet did not yet venture to 
1:5 issue its leltrel de cucnet for the apprehension of those whose 
94 oanlys fault Was superior virtue; but church- and-king-mobs 
bots demblished the houses of some uncorrupted men, and those 
of tavern keepers were threatened with the same fate, in case 
- 1 © 22713 patriotic meetings were held there; commerce seemed 
' entheeve of © All of ferry and national honour abandoned, 
to _ e the fal despotism abroad, and to preserve the 
rei of corruption at A fene. 
hs: crimes of Louis;having risen to ch a height that it 
became necessary to sus pend him, a national. convention was 
called, and; as every 8! knows, that once powerful king lost 
his head. Even in this transaction the enemies of liberty 
12 197 eater share than is oommonly imagined-. Louis had 
eir dupe, but he had been no — than their dupe. 
He oye intoxicated; been brouptf info their plans, 
hut he had generally repented when sober, and was for that 
reason no proper object of confidence. He was, now com- 
3 in the han s of the people, and considered byyboth 
e as M Kind of hostage; he therefore became an jnsuper- 
able obstacle to the advocates of tyranny, and, lex entered 
de ans ngainst the life of their king With as much 
cheerfulness & they bad against the liberties of Heir country. 
In the Convention the same system of crooked. 7 and 
foreign influence prevailed. Those who voted rl e death 
5 * iT res, 8 arated, i elves = 
t at Mis ked for r ings, but, mies o 
France evidently ha ase 0 a0 Se Ro- 
3 was: added With! 5 "Ca rier, Joseph le Pon, 
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and others; n by Krit I'S o-render the Republic 
odious: and Brigebt; *+ ; femme, 40 federaligny,bad 
-- earamengee — e in, America, was peset by 
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otbers Wild Wished under chat mark to divide France, and 
render Hex an cas) prey: But th t th e combined Kings had still 
" Tarthey W 15 e sing an uncontrouled 
Feen; ey s desirous of destroxing all the 8 emi- 
nent and leading men in that assembly and, by these means. 


5 rendering their councils. Weak and abortive an 


The corruption and consequent defection of Donowier 


a Kort an.epoch in the history of the war. Till his negocia- 


tions commenced, England had preserved some shew of 


neutrality, but as bk * .menaced the destruction of the 


French armies, at least in the opinions of those who had 


= never considered soldiers 1 in any other light. than that of 


machines, this was the moment most favourable for attack. 
The shuffling rudeness with which M. Chauvelin was treated, 


was like the abuse poured dut by a cowardly bully till he can 


make a sure blow. The Convention was too: wize to be 


© duped; they declared war; and England hay nee 
5 * ruin she n e France. v 
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1 HAD 88 mine of A variety IS 08 relative 
60 this campaign, including the names of the persons pon- 
erde in them. But I 255 loat the book — 


5 them, and I can only supply a few of Om from DOTY 
and of these Lam frequently at a loss for is namen of the 
93 veral actors. 


It is particularly mortifying to me, that 1 cannot wy to 


mind all # thase who gave signal proofs, of probity: for al- 
though I admire courageous actions, We Appears to me to 
be the most valuable of all qualities. Homer paints his 
heroes as being endued with infinite stren W and courage: 
but he never exhibits them as being just, 


e admire them; 


but we cannot love them, In, gur e e have had some 
hn combined justice with; 1 ttrepidi tx: ee Are: Men 
{9 whom T would chuse for my heroes. 
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2 5 3 2 ü 8211 fr ** . #5 508 * Ly þ 44% Im. : T 5&7 3] ; 
On my arrival at the army I did not fill any military em- 


ployment, for that was not my profession. I accompanied 
the troops as the relation and friend of General Souham, 
and a spectator of the scene. The soldiers seeing me usually 
with the staff - officers, often took me for a general of the 
army. One day when the expedition to Flanders was in 
i gitation, I was tempted to try the spirit of the soldiery on 
this gubject, and I said to a grenadier, We are marching 
to Flanders: do you think we shall succeed? — . TO 


Flanders! said he,—* that country has as much chance 


before us, as the dew before the sun. But, comrade, 


; you Forget the line of fortification from Namur to Ypres ! 


III chat, think you, be so easily digested ?” Those for- 
tifieations ! pho !—Believe me, general, we shall swallow 
them like a bundle of asparagus. ny 


— 


At the battle of Moescroen, a chasseur of the 5th regi 4 


ment, who was not more than eighteen years of age, took 


an Austrian officer prisoner, As he was conducting the of- 


ficer to the head quarters, he was met by eight or ten volun- 
teers, who were preparing. to. take his prisoner from him, 
when he drew his sabre, and, putting himself in a posture of 


defence, declared he would die 800ner than the officer 


d quarters; and that officer deere him to 


take whatever he thought proper among the valuable articles 


his fact was related to us by the officer himself. 
" pier © —_— 25 an Deinen ah per ro 
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9 part of his property 
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Is the engagement between Moreav's di vision and Clair- 


fait's troops, near Lincelles and Blaton, fifty of the enemy's 
hoxge made their way imto our park of artillery. Some 
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Belgian recruits, who were left to guard the park threw 
ene their arms and fled. Our artillery- men snatched up 
their firelocks, and, planting themselves behind the ammu- 
nition- waggons, fired upon the troopers, killed several, and 
_ compelled the remainder to take flight. This courage and 


presence of mind saved the wallet 0 that, diviaion on FOR” 
occasion. 


See che siege hl The A bowitzer fell on the PO 
sack of a soldier of the second battalion of la Correge, which 
cut the straps of the knapsack and broke a pot of butter 
that the soldier had placed above his necessaries. This vo- 
lunteer, who was a native = Limousin, was not at all 
affected by the danger; but, looking eagerly at the frag- 
ments, he cried, in his provincial dialeck. & Ah! rand Bi. T #5 
moun toupi de burre! de que farai yau mo $0uP0 * Hh, —_—— 
God ! my froor fot of butter! What shall 1 do to * 15 26. | Th 
noi . N 


— 


At the battle of Hoogleden, the Py or the 24th 40015 | 
brigade (J cannot recolle& which of these it was) were . 
posted by the side of the road leading from Rousselaer to 
Hoogleden. The regiment of la Tour, which is one of the 
bravest regiments of dragoons in the Emperor s service, ad- 
vanced along the road covered with their cloaks, The chief 
of this demi-brigade, not seeing the uniform of the Austrians, 
thought it was a detachment of our cavalry ; and when his 
men were preparing to fire, he cried, ** pr Þf stay! I think 
they belong to us.“ The commandin officer of the dra- 
oo answered, Yes, we are French. But what do you 

in that dangerous position; you will have the — 
army of the enemy upon you. If you take my advice, you 
will change your position.“ As he finished these words, 14 
discovered his uniform. Our officer instantly gave 'ord 
to his men to fire, and a sharp engagement ensued. An 
entire squadron of the enemy were left dead on the field. 
The road was covered with the cee of men and horses. 
The carnage was shocking. | 

Throughout the whole of this path our mer., 
stood the shock of the horse with perfect steadiness. There 
was no charge in which they were broken or thrown into 
confusion. It is the incredible steadiness of our foot soldiers 
which has made our atmies invineible. Their conduct will N 
form a peribtl in the history of military transactions. 

The moment the infautry suffer ee to be btoket N 
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n expose themselves to be cut to pieces. 
ut if they have the courage to remain firm, they seldom 
or ever fail of gaining the advantage. The cavalry of the. 
enemy have often been seen to charge our foot on the full 
gallop. The first rank of our infantry discharged their 
musquets and presented their bayonets. The second and 
third kept up a constant fire, and the horse were compelled 
to retire with loss. If our battalions had suffered themselves 
to be broken, the horse would have made a terrible carnage, 
and we should have been unable to succeed in any enterprize. 


— — 


Gaspard Thieri, colonel of the gth regiment of huzzars, 
was reconnoitering with his regiment, and planting some 
troops in amb e in a hollow way, he proposed to draw 
the enemy into it by provoking them to action and after- 
ward flying before them. He ordered his huzzars to insult 
the enemy in every possible manner. They accordingly 
advanced pretty near the Austrians, calling them the slaves 

of despots, and giving them other such names. The abuse 
was returned by the enemy, who reproached our troops with 
being compelled to take paper for food, with killing their 
king, and melting down their church-bells. They, mean- 
white suspected the snare, and could not be tempted to 

move. One of our huzzars, at length losing all patience, 

Hoped up and killed an Austrian trooper with a pistol 
shot; but the enemy, instead of being drawn to seek 
revenge for this insult, cried - out Bravo! mention le- 
nourable ! insertion au bulletin“ ** Bravo! honourable men- 
tion] mnsertion in the bulletin PS 

Aſter the decree which commanded the French armies to 
give no quarter to the Hanoverians, or English, our soldiers 
rbore to search the first Hanoverians they took for plunder. 
The latter offered them their watches and money, but our 
troops would take nothing from them. The Hanoverian 
officers were extremely alarmed by this refusal. They con- 
cluded it was the result of pity for men whose fate was de- 
cided. One of them said to me, This conduct is an 
unhappy omen for us; it proves that your brave troops de- 
test the law which sacrifices us, but it is a proof to us also 
that they consider that Jou have executioners in the nation 
who are not 0 feeling. „ 

I endeavoured to remove his apprehensions; but in vain : 
30 true is it, that there are circumstances in which a favout 
is no langer a consolation. * 
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A Uyssar G f te FEY Tegiment,, Os F 4 8 Pe: 1 
was sent to 918 Uage in rode to Prote inhabitants 
from Aral uders. 4 8 5 oaw Coed | 1332 
searchin for conceale effects, * 6 


which al the inhabitants had derte Up -_ 5 — v. Pet 
arrived at the very moment When they were = bobby yy 
their booty; and, drawing his sabre, by. his intrepiditx ant 
firmness he induced the plunderers to. take to Baht: Ho -. LE 1 
called together the inhabitants, who o ed the box in his 
presence. It contained ninety thousand livres, and Petre 
was desired to take what he please from it. Petre thanked 


them, and onlx added, 2 3 done my duty, and vou 


owe me not but TI öde advise . to hide, rf 
* better! Mm. uture,” eq if allt nnd mr al ens 
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Wi hawe translated the $4 a erate * Ke e D le 
in which it is inserted as an-extratt Le an Nan Gan 
ZET TE. 1 

1: offers an aramſile of the  hrogress sf adam abe * 
ume Kind as that of. Milan on the zame occasion. But the, | 
conduct 775 the-inhabitants of Ferrara was even more ungiloyed. 
than that of Milan. In the latter place, they were: some who- | 
secretly. rejoiced, at the firosfeett ꝙ the restoration of desfotic . 1 ; 
lover, although. the municiſiality and by far the greater harr - 
the citizens fweServed tranquillity and maintained the. rights bf. 

: the fheofule i in that dreadful moment. In Ferrara, the determina- 
tion to be Free was universal, IF THE DEFECTION OF THE 
ARCHBISHOP be excefited : "and the attemfit A that firelate, 
and the ems the Poe, instead of callin back t 
habits of obedience, afforded an of, Hortunity Fl an that of hey ©» 2 
have eagerly; 7 © ETHER better e 44 1 4 of 870070 
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«« On dle FO pad . the Pop 2 ee thc 6 
of the French army on the Jake di Cards, at of the . = 
duo, among other” places, of Ferrara, lie sent 4 _ 
legate te take posses OH of that « city an Its ta. In 17 
namé, bSfore the Nustriahhs ShGuld* BE Ahle to S128 Upon them. = p 
He pave eoftlers, however:toHs Hee t Al Ws pe = 
Pezaro till he should learn what was the re 
French Army and 1 at in che "Har" "ith 
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The Chevalier Azzara openty disapproved of this breach of 
faith on the part of his Holiness. But the CHURcRH was 
impatient and „FCC N 
„ On the 13th of July, the French suddenly evacuated 
Ferrara, after having opied the cannon of this forttevs: and 
thrown the ammunition, they could not carry off with them 
into the river. They took the route of Mantua, but every 
* one was ignorant of the motive of their sudden departure, 
* It was at first supposed that they were orderecꝶ to reinforce 
the army before Mantua. It was, however, shortly known 
that the siege of that place was entirely raised, and the 
French had received so severe a check as to be compelled to 
concentrate their forces. | | | 
Ferrara was perfectly tranquil, the municipality being 
implicitly obeyed, till the arrival of the legate. The inha- 
bitants did not oppose his entrance into the city, which cir- 
cumstance does honour to their moderation. But when the 
legate, accompanied by the archbishop of Ferrara, took 
nn to replace the papal arms on the front of the palace, 
the municipality repaired to the spot with a detachment from 
the guard of citizens, and, having taken down the papal 
arms, replaced those of the French Republic. | 
f The attempt of the legate to restore the papal authority 
_ excited a great commotion in Ferrara; and he was ex- 
. tremely prudent in making a very hasty retreat on the first 
report of the subsequent victories of the French.  _ 
General Buonaparte addressed a letter to the municipa- 
lity, and another to the other inhabitants of the town, to 
acknowledge their courage and their attachment to the cause 
of freedom. And we ardently hope this city will never 
again fall under the papal tyranny, but will make a part of 
| the /talian Rejublic, which the French propose to establish. 
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LETTER III. 
| 
ON EDUCATION. 


Tux child is born without ideas, consequently without any 
natural genius; his mind, therefore, is not formed for any 
particular science; the whole field of knowledge is open to 
him, and to whatever part of it he turns his attention, he 
Will equally excel. But although he has an equal capacit) 
of excelling in any science, he cannot become an adept in 
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all: universal knowledge 1s not to be grasped by a human 
capacity, He must give his whole mind to one or two 


sciences, these will be connected with several others, in 
which he will e make a considerable progress. It 
a man eminent in two opposite 


is rare, indeed, to fin 
branches of knowledge. 2 . 

KFBut if it be true, that children are born with an equal 
capacity of excelling in every science, how comes it that 


when they are arrived at years of maturity, and their Parents. 


are desirous of fixing them in a particular trade or profession, 
they find in them an invincible dislike to it, and that their 
inclination and talent lie quite a different way; and that 
children who are remarkably clever in some things, are fre- 
quently as stupied in others?“ 8 

The first object that strikes children forcibly, and excites 
in them an uncommonly strong sensation, fixes their E 
it instantly leads them to a science, in which they find de- 
light, and the pleasure it. affords them induces to bestow upon 
it labour and attention; it is, therefore, impossible but that 
they should excel in it. The improvement they make is 
always in proportion to the keenness of their sensations. 

Parents should fix upon a profession for their children as 
soon as they are born; and, when the first dawning of rea- 
son begins to appear, use the necessary means to form their 


genius accordingly. They almost universally think that 


they have done their part in sending them to a reputable 
school, and giving them a good classical education. This is 
the least part of education. Some casual occurrence fixes 


children's genius, and the odds are very much against its being 


fixed according to the parent's wishes, unless, indeed, it 
should happen that, by never experiencing a strong sensation, 
they should remain destitute of genius, and then they are 
equally fitted for plodding at any thing. But, even if such 
a sensation should occur, it will hardly infuse into them that 
spirit of emulation which a wise parent can. It is then 
generally the fault of .the parents if the child's genius does 
not point exactly as they would have it. 

When chance * fixes the genius of a child, it very often 


_ Inspires it with as strong an aversion for one science as it 


does with love for another. In vain is it compelled to study 
what it hates; compulsion increases the disgust; it receives 
only unpleasant sensations; and, were it to live to the age 


of Methuselah, it would not be perfect in it rudiments. 


+ I here uſe the word chance in the ſenſe that Helvetius does, viz, * An un- 
known concatenation of cauſes, calculated to produce certain effects.) 
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Me will now inquire “ By what means can the genius of 
a child be formed to any particular science, so as to ensure 
Bis attaining a considerable eminence in it? 
Buy placing him in situations the best calculated to excite 
strong sensations, and at times when they will strike him 
most foreibly. . | 35 
Mould I, for example, make my child a painter? his toys 
should almost entirely consist of pictures: and whenever J re- 
PWarded him for being good, it should be by a present of one 
particularly pretty. 5 would point out to him their various 
| beauties, give him a pencil and some paints, tell him to copy 
them, 5 that when he had drawn those he had got, I would 
give him others; and when he had attempted it, reward and 
_ applaud him. I would teach him how to hold his pencil, 
and sometimes guide his hand. As soon as fit he should 
| | Tcl frequently take him out and shew 
. him the finest prospects, and point out to him distinctly 
their particular beauties, and, upon the spot, make him en- 
deavour to imitate them. In order to fire him with emula- 
tion, I would relate to him the high estimation in which 
great painters have been held, and, as soon as he was able, 
make him read over and again the lives of the most eminent 


Would I make him a poet? all his little histories should 
be in verse: I would 0 05 him the plainest pieces of poetry, 
and dwell particularly on the rhyming Syllables. I would 
make him read the lives and works of the most celebrated 


poets, and enlarge —_ their great reputation; and, as soon 


as he was able, make him write verses, attending only to 
the measure and rhyme; and, as his reason matured, he 
should attend to their sense. All these he should read over 
to me. I would carefully point out to him their errors and 
defects, and reward him with a new pom. | 
| Would I make him a legislator? his little books, should 
be on morals, and the lives of great statesmen and philoso- 
| phers. These I would explain to him: as likewise the poli- 
tical occurrences of past and present times. This I would 
do daily, and his faculties would soon begin to enlarge and 
comprehend them. I would dwell strongly upon the im- 
mense benefits great legislators confer upon mankind. L 
would take him to the convention, or parliament-house, 
and daily examine him to see what new ideas he had 
acquired. His rewards should consist in philosophical, 
moral, and political books. 'F | | 
Would I make him a mechanic? I would give him toys, 
of ingenious construction, these I would pull to pieces and 
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put together. again before him, pointing out their particular. 
formation, and the manner in which they acted. I would 
likewise make him endeavour to put them together, and cut 
out and construct little trinkets, &c. and always mend his 
own toys, and when he succeeded, reward him with a new 
piece of mechanism. I would take him to different work- 
shops, and point out to him the manner in which the 
workmen constructed their different articles: I would after- 
wards take him to the most curious manufactories, and 
reward him according to the attention he bestowed upon 
them. His rewards should consist of new pieces of mecha- 
nism and new tools, and I would press much upon him the 

estimation 1n which ingenious mechanics are held. | 

Children and men act equally from a desire of happiness; 
that 1s the only end they aim at. In very early age they 
are not able to comprehend that virtue and. wisdom reward 
themselves, the idea is tao large for their infant minds, they 
therefore look forward to the prettiest toy as the summit of 
pleasure. At first therefore they must be rewarded with 
toys (which, as I have before 1 should always be condu- 
cive to the formation of their genius) but at the same time, 
their virtue and merit should be applauded; the desire of 
applause will thereby insensibly blend itself with the desire 
of a toy, till by degrees they acquire a strong spirit of 
emulation. - But in infusing into them this spirit, we must 
be careful not to inspire them with a contempt for other 
sciences, or lead them to think that the master of any other 
profession is greater than themselves. The first will render 
them self-conceited, arrogant, and narrow-minded; it will 
induce them to entertain too high an opinion of themselves, 
and to think that they have already attained perfection, and 
thereby raise an insuperable barrier against further improve- 
ment. The latter will disgust them with their own pro- 
fession, for emulation borders so near upon ambition, that a 
man strongly filled with it cannot brook a superior; but if 

e believes himself upon an equality with him, he is satis- 
bed ; the higber the other carries his attainments, the more 
will he redouble his diligence to keep pace with him. 

As their reasoning powers enlarge, we should peculiarly 
dwell upon the excellence of virtue and wisdom, and dee 
monstrate how essentially they are interwoven with their 
real happiness. We must not only render them skilful in 
their particular profession, but endow them with all the 
8 of a good man and a good citizen. A moderate 
degree of literary knowledge is therefore necessary for 
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174 |, MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 5 
But when the child's genius is strongly fixed another 
way, how can it be made to acquire it?“ | ADDY 7 
Whatever a child's genius is fixed upon, it takes delight, 
and is desirous of being occupied in: if then I found that it 
had imbibed an aversion to literary pursuits, I would select 
2 few books of the most useful information, and before F 
suffered it to play or study its favourite pursuit, oblige it to 
read attentively a small quantity. By this means it would 
soon acquire a sufficiency of this knowledge. 

We must be careful not to keep them too, long at their 
studies, especially against their inclination, or their minds 
by being fatigued will grow heavy, and lose their elasticity. 
Moderate recreation is therefore absolutely necessary. 

Neither should we be too prone to find fault, but on the 
contrary, applaud them whenever we can. Harsh treatment 
always casts a gloom upon their spirits, and tends imme- 
diately to the destruction of emulation; when they find 

that they cannot please, they lose the desire of pleasing. 
Gentleness, on the contrary, is the nurse of emulation; the 
child will labour for a smile, when it believes its reward 
is sure. Kg | 
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OBSERVATIONS ON A CHARACTER IN 
SHAKE SPERE'S TEMPEST. 


Ir is with poetry as with painting; every corner of the 
works of a great master is filled up with something valuable: 
and, though certain prominent figures catch the eye of the 
most superficial spectator, there are others of great beauty 
which are never heard of till they are pointed out by the 
nnger of an attentive observer. Of this latter kind is the 
character of Gonzalo, in the Tempest, which is farther 
remarkable, gs being the only one in which Shakespere 
has thrown out any hints of his political principles, on 
which account I make no apology for introducing it. | 
Though the character of Gonzalo does not stand forward 
with the theatrical splendour of Prospero, or Ferdinand, it 
seems to have been a favourite of our author; and, though 
but secondary in the plot, is touched with uncommon deli» 
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cacy. He is never mentioned without an e ithet descripti ve 
of worth. We are first introduced to this venerable man, 
while he is calm and serene, amidst the horrors. of a ship- 
wreck : he jests with danger, and retires exclaiming “ Now 
„ would I give a thousand furlongs of sea for an acre of 
„ barren ground; long heath, brown furze, any thing. 
«© The wills above be done, but I would fain die a dry 
« death!” | 30. or 
He is next mentioned by Prospero as having, in the hour 

of his utmost distress, furnished him with such things as he 
most wanted. 2 3 

« Some food we had, and ſome freſh e that 

© A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 

« Out of his charity, being then appointed 

&« Maſter of this deſign, did give us, with 

« Rich garments, linens, ſtuffs, and neceſſaries, EE 

„Which ſince have ſteaded much: To, of his gentleneſs, - 

Knowing I lov'd my books, he furaiſh'd me | 


« From my own library, with volumes that 
4% I priz'd above my dukedom.“ 


When the King of Naples and his shipwrecked company 
are upon the island, the character of Gonzalo appears in a 
most amiable light: he endeavours to comfort his master in 
a strain of exalted sense and piety, joined with cheerfulness : 


„ Beſeech you, ſir, be merry; you have cauſe 

_$* (So have we all) of joy; for our eſcape 
& Is far beyond our loſs; our hint of woe 

« Is common; every day ſome ſailor's wife, 

4 The maſter of ſome merchant, and the merchant 
& Have juſt our theme of woe; but for the miracle, 
« I mean our preſervation, few in millions 
& Can ſpeak like us; then wiſely, good fir, weigh 
6 Our ſorrow with our comfort.“ | 


At this juncture two other characters are introduced, 
Sebastian, the brother of the King of Naples, and Antonio, 
the usurping brother of Prospero. The attempt, by un- 
mannerly sarcasms to ridicule the observations of Gonzalo, 
and their subsequent design upon the life of the King when 
asleep, forms a striking contrast to the sense and fidelity 
of Gonzalo. This venerable counsellor, ever calm and 
serene, looks on the charming prospect round him with 
the eye of a philosopher. He admires the freshness of 
the grass, and the ease with which every necessary of life 
may be procured, He then proceeds to remark, that every 
thing in their escape had been wonderful. Our garments, 
says he, being, as they were, drenched in the sea, hold 
„ notwithstanding their freshness and glosses, being rather 
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© new dyed, than stained with salt water.” Shakespere cer- 
tainly meant this remark, which, as usual, is treated by 
Sebastian and Antorio' with rudenèss, as a/proof of Gonzalo's 
accuracy and coolness; for, in the preceding act, Ariel says 
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« On their-ſuſtaining garments not a blemiſh,” 


« But freſher than before,” 


x Tz 


_ Gonzalo, having reproved these scoffers for a most bitter 
taunt they had uttered to the King, on his imprudence in 
undertaking-the voyage, seems wrapt up in a philosophical 
reverie on the. beauties of the island. He had before ob? 
served how well it was calculated by nature for the support 
of mankind, and he now proceeds to pruject for it that form 
of government which he supposes would make them the 
most happy, a system of perfect equality. He says, 


'the Commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things; for no kind of traffe 
* Would I admit; no name of magiſtrate; 
Letters ſhould not be known; riches, poverty, 
% And uſe of ſervice none; contract, ſucceſſiaon 
e Bonrn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard; none; 
8. No uſe of metal coin, or wine or oil; '# gi 
e No occupation; all men idle, all, 7 
1 And women too, but innocent and pure: 55 
<< No ſovereignty. ee a ey ; 
All things in common nature ſhould produce 
„ Without ſweat or endeavour; treaſon, felony, 
% Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine 
© Would That hans: ut nature ſhould bring forth 
4 Of its own kind, all foizon, all abundance, 
To feed my innocent people.“ 5 


Gonzalo has, perhaps, overcharged the picture; but, after 
8 much experience of the wickedness and treachery of 
courts, we can neither be surprised that the good old man 
detested them, nor that he thought a state of rade, perfect 
nature preferable. That Shakespere's opinion was such, seems 
further evident from the character of Miranda, in this piece. 
Never did such a picture of natural innocence, sensibility, 
and purity, come from the hands of any author! And the 
shocking contrast exhibited in the depraved character of 
the semi-devil, Caliban, proves plainly the immortal poet to 
have held for his political creed that virtue, and not vice, 
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Nature and Art. By Mrs. Inchbald. 2 vols. small oftavo, 
| 6. Robinsons. [| Concdludel ] 

\ HILE the younger William is engaged m the scenes of 

a depraved life, reaping its ineffectual pleasures and its sub- 

stantial sorrows, his cousin Henry is performing an act of 
filial duty and affection. He no sooner reaches the age of 

manbood, and is released from a dependence on the Will of 
another, than he makes a vow to go in search of his father: 
and a little before the time that William entered into public 
life, he bade farewel to his lover, and proceeded to the coast 
of Africa. F 17 5 | 
The elder Henry still lived. The savages had released 
him from his prison, and permitted him to roam and seek 
his subsistence at his pleasure. | 25 
The elegant writer of this work has drawn a fine picture 
of the state of the brothers, during the last twenty years : 
and has .shewn the younger tasting of happiness in the 
hunter's hovel, within the hearing of the lion's. roar; and 
the elder drinking of the bitterness of reflection and sorrow 
on his safe commodious bed. It was conscience that caused 
all the difference in this point between them. Exterior ir- 
cumstances seemed to pronounce the -B1SHOP ;fortunate, and 
HENRY Miserable. The internal state of the brothers exposed 
the fallacy of these appearances. | a 

Vet, . susceptible mind could not fail to feel his 

forlorn condition. | 3 

As he fished or hunted for his daily dinner, many a time 

in full view of his prey, a sudden burst of sorrow at his fate, 
a sudden longing for some dear society, for some friend to 
share his thoughts, for some kind shoulder on which to lean 
his head, for some companion to partake of his - repast, 
would arrest his pursuit, cast him on the ground in a fit 
of anguish, till a shower of tears, and his conscience, came 0 
his relief. | oh 

© It was on a 8ultry morning, when, after pleasant dream 
during the night, he had waked with a more than usual per- 
ception of his misery, that, sitting upon the beach, his 
wishes and his looks all bent on the sea towards his native 
— thought he saw a sail swelling before an unexpected 
breeze. 

Sure Lam dreaming still!“ he cried. © This is the very 
vessel I saw last night in my eleep!—Oh! what -crue} 
mockery, that my eyes should so deceive me! 
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< Yet, though beer he” leaped u den his feet in 
transport —hefd up his har Mes at their jength, in 
a kind of ecstafic joy Lan and as the glorious Sl ight Tn Big 
was near rushing into the sea to meet it. 

For a while hope and fear Kept him 3 in a state borderng 
on distraction- 

Now he saw the hib makin "8 for the Ware, and tears 
flowed for the grateful prospect. Now it made for another 
point, and be 1 e and groans from the disap- 

At. anne Gabe bite; ile hope ind” Far thus 

possessed him, that the horrors of his abode appeared more 
than ever frighitful! Inevitable afflictions must be borne; 
but that * — which adimits the expectation of relief, 
that is afterwards denied; is insupportable. 
After a few minutes passed in dreadfal uncertainty, 
which enhanced the wished-for happiness, the ship en; 
drew near the land; a boat was launched from her; and 
while Henry, now) upon his knees, wept, and prayed fer- 
vently for the event, à youth sprang from the barge on the 
strand, rushed towards him, and fall; ing on his neck, then at 
his feet, exclaimed . My father! oh, my father! F 

The father and the son return to England, and learn 95 
— condition of the bishop and the judge. 
Proceed to the country palace of the former, the dees Her Reue 
with many alarms least he should be received in an e 
manner 2 his brother. | 
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3 it hangs the remains hs the e and t Aden 
follow the funeral procession—iſie only mourners in 1 75 qcens, 

The bishop died, hated by the] 2 vo r for his selfishness, his 
pride, and his tyranny. 3 mentina had gone before, 
having destroyed herself by wearing a ge Basking dress 
that occasioned a cold, al brought tes” to the grave, The 
Judge was livir but with a mind wounded by tlie infide- 
lity of his wife, from whom he has been di vorced, and 
languishing a prey to contrition for all the evils he had 
brought upon the tender, and, till he poisoned her peace, hy 
Happy, Hannah, 
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son, without chusing to see their loft relation, proceed to the. 
village of Anfield. The younger Henry and Rebecca meet 
again. They are married; and, together with the father of 
Henry and tio of ß 
they maintain themselves, in a state of ease, and with con- 

2 of mind, by the produce of a garden and by 
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novel, because of its uncommon power of at once diffusing 


political and moral sentiments, and of engaging and gratify- 


ination. 
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A critic who should seek for the observance of the rules 
of this ngecies of composition, without being vexy highs 
capable of revelling in the delight the great masters of these 
rules proposed as their end, would complain, no doubt, of 
the structure of the story. It is true, the action, after com- 
mencing with two persons, and proceeding so far as ex 
tremely to interest us in their fortunes, becomes subordinate 
to the Rate of other persons who nearly swallow up all 
gur for the former. But the passion that is excited, 
though the objects be changed, is still the same, and is so 


* <4 4 


imperceptibly and perfectly transferred, that we come to the 
end of the story, at least without being very eager to ques- 
tion the writer about the propriety of the change.. 
Separate parts of this fiction are yagught =P with a hand 
— the finest genius. The whole of the story of 
annah is a masterpiece of exquisite and glowing painting. 
It is impossible to say of this part, whether feeling or judge 
ment had the ascendancy in the production. The descent 
ef Hannah from virtue and happiness to the abyss of vice 
and misery is natural, inevitable! And no one, we think, 
can read that story, and be the author or victim of suen 
o | VVV 
The younger William, in a conversation with his cousin 
Henry, endeavours to excuse his design of seducing Hannah, 
by saying he had told her he could not marry her, and if she 
yielded to his desires, she had only herself to reproachht. 
William answers by this exclamation, Ob, heaven!“ 
„What makes you exclaim so vehemently?” says 
William. >. 7 ä Ep 115 oy n 1 6 v7.5 Avant 
An idea,“ replies Heney, of the bitterness of that 
calamity which inflicts self-reproach! Oh, rather deceive 
her !=leave her the consolation to reproach you rather than 
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e work; as it 1s formed to prot Weener 
&; Qed with. ped vigour. The ee n is to *. 
kibit- tue fees of ee, yain-glory, ail; a desire of 
rank and exterior grandeur on the one hand, oe | of $EndiNi-" 
=_ and: a ahh on the other. 92 


the former part of this plan, the writer al diebe pes grelt 
art in placing personages on the stage who are the refiresenta-” 


tives of d gbecies. T heir vices are ins rarable from their order.. 
What is the fruit? Is it happiness, Is it tranquillit) to chem- 
sblves?. - ey the reader of this work say, when he has 


sum ed up their enloyrtients!—Is it a benefit and blessing to 


dthers? It would be insult to ask that question of one Whose 


| Writer 0 e 


heart was bleeding with the sorrows of this tale. In fine, 
the inhexent vices: of a bad system are detected i in their 


| ülent action on private life. 


= Phe writer has 8 $0 complete! y sueceeded i in the exhibit« 
. contrast to the depravity and miseries of society. Thie 


two Henries are indeed innocent; but te are ignorant: 
1 . 


mid innocence is not virtue, nor ignorance ppiness. 915 
There is another considerable fault in the work; but it is 
not like the former, of a political kind. It is a fault of com- | 
l The work concludes with a piece of irony so ill 
that it is painful, and even with some readers is liable 


#5. de misunderstood for whe serious expression of the 
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HE TH ER we regard the loss of the ten ec our 
kings and the substitution of hereditary claims on their 


Part, the intrusion of deputed instead of elected sheriffs, of 
Justices of the peace in place of 1 tythingmen, 
and other elected magistrates, or a 
the gn democratic principles Fo our country, we Shall 


other dilapidation of 


nd sufficient 6 


rtunity of _— ying the foregoing remarks : 
put in no part c 


the history of our country is their applica- 


; tion more obvious than since the restoration of Charles II. 


From that period we may date the s yetem of dividing 


en into two parties: the one endeavouring to extend 


the influence of the Crown; the other courting popularity; as 


1 the ladder of power, by afl Affectetl 'solicitude: Fog the * 
of the people. "Detail 


would here be useless: an exception 
J ractice has been that the individuals 
have; „ ed 


CLS 


scarce occurs: the 


compbsing these 3 
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their language and conduct, hen they changed their side of | 
the 1 Hes if their 5 91 and actions were produced by 
some mechanical power, rather than by moral or political 
reflection. More than a century has this system continued 
to delude the people of Britain; and induced them to support 
412 sucgession of political adventurers,” wich whom: the 
, If not the only object, was to acquire immense emo- 
| 1 from the increasing taxes and debts of their country. 
The accumulated burthens under which this conduct has 
now placed us, are too severely felt to need any comment; 
but its effects on the W of the nation offer 775 more 


5 lamentable reflections. | rA qo ho omg 


Moralists in private life may cult the neveuity of a2 
sincere and disinterested regard to the happiness of our 
country, and of society in general; they may amend the 
minds of their immediate acquaintance, or of those Who 
peruse their publications; but small is the effect of their pre- 
cepts, when oounteracted by the example of even one bad 
man in an elevated situation. KHS H 88 
The conduct of public men is the subject of continual a6d 
universal observation; and, when depraved, its malignant 
influence poisons alike the converaations: of the n and 
the cottage. Oe 

It is a fact well known to persons cuttreniinit4 in parlia- 
mentary elections, that the venal part of the vulgar 8 
stantly endeavour to justify their depravity, by appealing to 
the example of the great; from whose mereenary versatility 
they ess to have inferred that honesty is not the real 
charedterietie of any man, and that themselves only do that 


directly which others do indirectly. 


This opinion is so replete with ruin to every virtuous 
sentiment that it cannot be too often assailed. It is fostered 
by that political ignorance which renders men incapable of 
_ distinguishing the effects which are 8 by a bad 

system of government from those which may reasonably be 
expected from a good one; but to pursue these reflections 
would lead us too far from our present purpose. 

However evident may be the injury which the nation has 
sustained both in property and morals, from the system we 
have described, yet such is the force of habit, that some 

hardy partisans. have seriously attempted to demonstrate its 
Propriety. Had we, been .wholly, e of the liberty of 
the press, these attempts might have been attended with 
some success. In countries where that source of light is 
Wanting, millions * 90 uced to praise the wisdom and 


virtuę of authors whose folly.and dane, no one b 
ted to expose. 
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With « eveht has been” such as A always will be 
where. truth is allowed any opportunity of opposing/false- 
P detletdithy pro: 
gressi ve; and nearly twenty years have now elapsed since a 
considerablè portion of the people were convinced of the 
folly: of expecting any benefit from the rivalry of factions; 
and. many .of them... endeavoured; to obtain, by means of 
voluntary. associations, that equality of representation which 
is indispensibly necessary to secure the rights of the people. 

But, at first, these associations had, in their composition, 
far too much of what is commonly called aristocracy : they 
were expensive, and of consequence limited to a compara- 
tively small number of persons. To whatever political in- 
atitution the people have not free access, either primarily or 
by equal delegation, that institution is in effect a faction. 
And though — intentions of the associators we are now. 
mentioning were, without doubt, in general virtuous, yet 
their association produced no other than the usual effect of a 
faction namely, the elevation of a few of their leaders to 
stations of power and emolument, from which they have 
ever since securely derided the contempt and hatred which 
their treachery and apostasy have justly brought upon them. 

Severely. as this disappointment was felt by the virtuous 
part of the associators, yet some of them were far from being 
discouraged;; the cause of their failure was obvious, and the 

The idea of obtaining their rights by uniting the strength 
of the people was diligently propagated, 1 associations, 
conducted on less expensive principles, began every where 
to appear: several were instituted in London and its vicinity; 
but none of long duration, except the London Corresponding 
Society; the institution of which was undertaken by Robert 
Boyd, Thomas Hardy, and George Walne, each of whom 
had acquired, by long and close attention to political trans- 

actions, a thorough knowledge of the encouragement which 
they had to expect, and the difficulties they had to en- 
%% ² A. ˙·!AA ˙ w⏑%ẽ de ls. n 291106 

From ignorance and selfishness they could look for no- 
thing but enmity; but they relied on the assistance of the 
intelligent and Rike spirited: and, viewing the mind of the 
nation, generally immersed in commercial pursuits, and, as 
far as related. to constitutional improvement, sunk by re- 
peated disappointments to a state of sour despondence, t ey - 
Nick, inferred that immediate success was hot to be expected. 
The condudt which these sentiments dictated was strongly 
expressed in he motto which the Society adopted, ITE, 
PERSEVERE, eee Eee 026 MITT VIDS 0 
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Their first meetings were held in Janwary aud February, 
179, at the Bell, 115 Exeter Street, near the Strand: b 
their increase Was 80 rapid, that divisiens Were 300 e 

in various other parts of the tom? 
The office of secretary was liappily intrustet to T. Hardy, 
whose calm temper, solid 5 and exernplary Ager, 
combined to nnen rn | EINE Cn ao e 2 


* 161 4 


| . a 3 5 


ft 


* They,» were < indefatigtle in their'e exertions in 5 d 


— victim to bis zcal in the cause; having met Witt 
accident which probably would have been but of sliglit cc re . 
sequence could he have been prevailed on to have cated, A. 
with sufficient attention. NE 
Thompson, an auctioneer by bugitives: ossesse 4 lively. 
poetical genius, which did not exactly accord with the calm 
prudential principles on which the Soctety * Was instituted: 
be was however extensively admired, in the Society, and 
probably would have experienced a similar degree of appro-., b 
bation. from the country at large, had not persedutit nearly ö 
suppressed his works, and compelled him to seek refuge in 
France, where, we are happy to learn he has since succeeded 
well as a bookseller. The character of Matgarot' has. been 
given in a former publication of this Society, but! it me ay 
not be 1mproper to repeat it here. + 
In Margarot there centered copious and judicious reflec» 5 
tion, with an activity which even untamed spirits rarely POS Po 
sess, and whose value was still heig htened by a mercantile. | 
punctuality in every engagement. His conversation, = | 
spirited and interesting, was not only dispassionate in itself, 
but directed with suche skill as seldom failed, when occasion 
required, to allay animosity and reconcile differences in | 
others; yet so far was he from being obtrusive of his opinion, 
or ostentatious of his talents, that even his intimates were - 
ignorant of their extent, tillÞalled forth in the Convention, 
and before the Court of J usticiary at Edinburgh. The affec- 
tionate attachment of his wife atfords'no'sinall reason to be- 
- lieye, that this amiable disposition was the same in private : 
as in public. Slighting offers of support ifi this country, she * 
chose rather to accompany her husband in a voyage of half 
the World, surrounded by the vilest outeasts of Society, 1. aud 
to a country barren and desolate beyond comparison, 
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There are few su on which I have reflected with 
more satisfaction than the distinction which Margarot used 
to inculeate between à Society whose object was the ge- 
neral welfare, and a faction seeking only to promote the 
interets of individuals: Let us disregard the calumnies of our 
enemies; let us fursue our course in teaching 0ur: countrymen 
© 'their rights. We are not fiersnading ithem to ace confidence 
in any frarticular set of men; if we were, reſieated instances of 
. would justiſy thieir usſiectiug us: but when 'we' Shall 

ave ronvinced them that we Seek only tlie establishment f th 
frrincrfules-whith would firoteft them from oſtſiression, as well as 
fea . it will be 22 they can 3 any other tlian 

... fd 2 wt 47 96 oF onetl 2 T0 Vo 
% Such was the frequent tenour of his discourse.” 
If we admit, in any considerable degree, the justice of this 
character, it will not appear 1 he should 
early be placed, and long continue, in the chair of the 

General Committe. eee + 08 BW e 

From the institution of the Society till the following 

autumn, we find little or nothing, except the continued 

increase of its members, deserving particular notice : but 
during this period, we may discover the rudiments of those 
events, which have since been so highly important to indi- 
viduals, to the Society, and to the cause of Liberty in Britain. 


| [ To be continued, 3 
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| 1. this portion of our work we have hitherto had a task to 
perform, in many respects the most grateful that could be 
imposed on persons who ardently love freedom. Although 
we had to notice a retrograde movement, of considerable 
extent, of the FRENCH (REPUBLIC in the great Work of 
freedom, in the instance of her last construction of her con- 
stitution, when she substituted, in some degree, the abomi- 
nable principle of representing property for To representation 
of beings as capable of happiness as the possessors of property: 
yet, on the other hand, we had to record a career of her arms 
against the enemies of mankind- in Europe, more asto- 
nishing and more brilliant than the progress of arms employ- 
ed in any service since the 3 man transactions 
have been handed down from age to age. In the present 
number we have to give an account of a great check expe- 
rienced by the French army of the Sambre and the Meuse; 
and, as men loving liberty, and consequently enamoured of 
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truth, we shall nof attempt to lessen or palliate the misfor- 
tune /Novishallwe take shelter in the unfounded consola- 
tion, which same derive from the notion that all that happens 
is for the best. Ready as we should be to combat the un- 
meaning scheme of ohtimism on any other occasion, we will 
not falsely have recourse to it at this solemn period, to draw 
a veil over our concern. We know, unhappily; that many 
things occur. on the theatre of human life that form awful 


inroads upon human welfare, and which no combination with 


the whole scope of human affairs, nor any future result, can 
transform into benefit. We know also, that there are cir- 
cumstances which for a while appear to be very disastrous, 
but which are rendered otherwise by subsequent events. 
What we have to do then, is, to be faithful in stating the 
reverse of the French arms, and to endeavour to unfold the 
situation in which it will finally leave the Republic 
We can do no miore, however, than state the defeat of 
Jourdan's army in a very general way. The retreat of that 
army was so precipitate, and he had so many difficulties to 
encounter, that his official details of the retreat are hastily 
written, and very far from being ample. Nor can we 
remedy this defect, with accounts from any other quarter, 
To copy the eager exaggerations of the Allies, would be to 
court contempft. tis vgn dil aint; 
It is at first sight difficult to comprehend how the 
Austrians, after being driven by superior numbers from the 
banks of the Rhine to those of the Danube, should suddenly 


rally, and regain from one of the victorious armies of the 


enemy, the whole ground they had lost on that side, in 
nearly as little time as is required for an army to, march. 


unmolested over the same space of country. To understand 


the reasons of this unexpected event, we must take a view of 
the relative situation of the four armies of Moreau, Jourdan, 
the Archduke Charles, and Wartensleben, at the time when 
Wn army of the Sambre and the Meuse received its first 
After the unsuccessful attempt made by the Archduke, at 
Heydenheim, to retrieve his affairs, that general retired 
behind the river Vernitz, and afterward hehind the Da- 
nube. Being still pursued by the army of the Rhine and 
Moselle, which had crossed the Danube, the Archduke took 
a position behind the Lech, which is a river running on the 
right side af the Danube, into which river it falls a little 
below Donawert, and dividing Swabia from Bayaria. It. 
zeems to have been the determination of the, Austrians to 
defend this latter country, at every hazard. 
NL. 0 1818 2 0 1:74 IA 9v ia 07 oval e 19054 
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At this period, the army of Jourdan was. in pursvit of 
General Wartensleben, who retired through Franconia and 
Upper Bavaria; to the borders of Bohemia. Jourdan pro- 
. ceeded to Saltzbach, Amberg, and Newmarkt, in Upper 
Bavaria. Wartensleben, with the main body ef his army, 
had made a movement to cover the road leading to Ratis- 
bon, a town of Bavaria, situated on the right bank of the 
Danube: Moreau occupied Augsburg, a town. in Swabia, 
on the right of the Danube: and the Archduke Charles was 
at Ingolstadt, which is in Bavaria, and is also on the right 
side of the Danube. It will be plainly perceived, that this 
general would be compelled to abandon Bavaria, unless he 
could check the progress of Jourdan, who, by his march 
toward Ratisbon, pressed on his, right, and threatened to 
eut off his retreat into Austria. At this moment, he suddenly 
marched with ten battalions, and two regiments of cavalry 
Fabout 25,000 men) to co-operate with the troops under 
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Wartens leben. | $i. 
At this time, general Jourdan had advanced beyond New- 
markt, a town in Upper Bavaria, only thirty miles from 
Ratisbon. Behind him lay a country abounding with defiles, 
and the position he occupied was such as did not permit hin 
t preserve a very close communication between the several 
divisions of his army. In this situation, no doubt, he was 
exposed to imminent danger, when attacked by a superior 
force. If he was defeated, the difficulty of his retreat would 
- be extreme, and even the power of effecting it in consider - 
able danger. e 2 La 1710 
On the 23d of August, the whole of his lines were at- 
tacked by the combined forces of General Wartensleben and 
the Archduke. The divisions of Generals Bernadotte and 
Kleber, which covered the right of the French, were com- 
pelled to retire, and leaving the right wing and the rear of 
Jourdan unprotected, the Archduke pushed a strong body 
of cavalry to the only great road by which. Jourdan could 
retreat, and the latter was obliged to make forced marches, 
through cross roads which had been deemed impassable to 
the baggage and artillery of an army. The superior num- 
bers of the Austrians enabled them to seize upon several of 
the defiles through which the French were to pass: thus, at 
almost every moment, Jourdan saw his retreat apparently 
cut off; and it was only by the exertion of great courage, 
steadiness, and talent, that he was able to gain Schweinfurt, a 
town in Franconia, situated on the Mein, where: the face of 
the country enabled him to draw his divisions closer together, 
and to make his retreat secure, if he should not be Sufficiently 


in force to repel the enemy. 25 e172 0 
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On the 24 of September, the Austrians passed the Mein; | 


and entered Wurtzburg ; and on the following day Jourdan 


gave them battle, in order to relieve that town, and, if pos- 


sible, to be again in a condition to resume offensive ope- 
rations. But he was defeated, and compelled to fall further 
back toward the Lhan and the Rhine. 5 | 


= 
% 


From this moment, the French were in full retreat till 


they gained the left bank of the Lhan, where the several 
divisions were concentrated, and the whole army made a 
stand. | | "org ary Too Et” 

We have no account, on which we can rely, of the loss 
of the French in this unhappy affair. In the dispatches sent 
by Jourdan, to the Directory, from Schweinfurt, he asserts, 
that he had lost no cannon ; and, at that time, he had effect - 
ed the most difficult part of his retreat. The Austrians must 
have taken an immense quantity of cannon in Wurtzhurg and 
other places. But it is probable Jourdan carried off all the 
artillery of his army. But his loss in men must have been 
enormous. For six days (from bis first defeat till he gained 
Schweinfurt) he was incessantly engaged; his divisions were 


frequently surrounded and obliged to cut their way through 


the enemy; and the affair before Wurtzburg was exceedingly 
bloody. | PPP 
The troops which the Archduke left behind him to oppose 


Moreau were posted behind the Lech. On the 24th of 


August, Moreau crossed the river, and, defeating the enemy, 
compelled them to retire behind the Iser. This action was 
uncommonly brilliant on the part of the French. The troops 
waded across the river holding their musquets and cartouch- 
boxes over their heads: The first platoon that threw them= 
selves into the water were carried away by the rapidity of the 
stream, and a great number of men and a general officer were 
drowned. The platoons that succeeded were not discouraged 
by this accident. Generals Abatucci and Montrichaud, with 
several officets of rank, rushed into the river at the head of 
their troops; and the example was followed by every divi- 
sion almost instantaneously. vita 
The Allied forces having fallen behind the Iser, General 
Latour took a position opposite Munich, and the remainder of 
his forces (including the wrecks of the emigrant army) stretche 


ed from Landshut, along the Iser, to the sources of that river. 


Hle had a large body of troops at Ingolstadt, on the Danube; 

but the road to Ratisbon, which lies between the Danube 
and the Iser, was left entirely open. No doubt he expected 
Moreau would proceed to Ratisbon, when he would be able 
to fall on his flanks and rear: but that general attacked all his 
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posts at one moment, and compelled; him to, retire from the 
interior of Bavaria toward Austria. Moreau afterward; en- 
: tered” Munich, where he signed a treaty with, the; duke of 
Bavaria, by which, among other advantages, 4000 Bavarian 
troops were detached from the army of the Allies. Moreau 
found immense magazines and stores between the Lech and 
the Iser: at Pfaffenhofen there were 28,000 sacks of grain, 
and 1500 tons of flour. It is a little singular that, among 
the spoils, he recovered the standards formerly taken from 
the French in the celebrated battle of Hochstet. 7 
It is impossible to refle&t on these transactions in Ger- 
many without astonisghment. We have endeavoured to 
explain the causes of Jourdan's retreat, in his being com- 
pelled to act in a country where he could not concentrate 
his forces, nor sufficiently connect his divisions, and in his 
being attacked in front, and on his right flank, in this dan- 
pow situation, by superior numbers. But how did it 
happen that these circumstances were overlooked by all the 
French generals? If the two armies of Moreau and Jourdan 
were not sufficiently strong to keep a corps of observation 
between the positions of the two generals, yet there were 
troops enough behind them to act on that duty. We do not 
affect to understand military matters, but this seems a case 
that does not demand particular knowledge in those affairs 
for the forming a judgment of it. How far it was prudent 
in the Archduke to make this movement, is a question of 
extreme difficulty: but although it might not have been 
expected, it was an event to be guarded against by the 
French generals. The Archduke, by weakening his forces 
in Bavaria, exposed them to be utterly cut off; and although 
his success against Jourdan has been as splendid as he could 
have any reason to predict, he has placed himself in a situa- 
tion of such danger that the campaign may terminate in a 
manner completely disatrous to the fortunes of the Emperor. 
The French are concentrating an immense force on the 
Lahn; and the armies which they have in the countries 
bordering on the Rhine, and in Flanders, are pressing for- 
ward, successively taking each other's position, in order to 
avenge the recent losses of their brethren. On the other 
hand, Buonaparte, after a series of victories that almost mock 
the sportings of romance, has nearly annihilated the army ot 
urmser, taking 16,000 of his troops in a few days, and 1s 
rapidly advancing to the frontiers of Bavaria. „ 
We have spoken of the retreat of Jourdan as an unfortu- 
nate event: and such it would be, indeed, if it could bring 
the safety of the Republic into any question; for, although 
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we deprecdte the idea of France becoming a military. state, 
like the Roman Republic, yet as she is in effect contending 
for the original object of assuming the form of internal po- 
licy which is most agreeable. to her temper, and as she is, 
moreover, the bulwark, and the only bulwark against a pre- 
valent despotism in Europe, the destruction of the Republic 
in France would be a misfortune the most afflicting by which 
humanity could be visited. But that is impossible. It is in 
another light that the reverse of the French arms is to be la- 
mented. France can have no repose till she has crippted 
despotism: and its late success may. prolong its expiring 
struggles to another campaign. _ rey lh ala 
A. treaty has been concluded between France and Spain, 
by which it is stipulated, that on the demand of one of these 
powers, the other shall furnish 15 ships of the line of the 
first force, 18,000 foot, and 6000 cavalry, for any enterprise 
the demanding party may have in contemplation: and an 
express article declares that it is chiefly against England 
this junction of forces is to be directee . 
As this treaty affects the political situation of this country, 
and as we shall have occasion to take a particular view of 
that subject in our next number, we postpone the considera- 
tion of the treaty to that opportunity. 1 8850 « 
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IHE BOOTS: 
An HEROIC POEM by Tommy P1NDAR, : 
PET. PIND. NEPOS, 
[ Continued. }] 


«© WIIEEN Gallic monarchy was first o'erthrown 
And desperadoes pull'd the Bastile down, 
1 hop'd in France a jumbled form to find 
© Of three discordant jarring states.combin'd. 
«© I hop'd to see the high-born proud noblesse 
© Loading the swinish herd with new distress. 33 
I éhop'd to see th' Assembly make their King 
A tool—a poor despised abject thing, ;. 130 
Pill King and people in one gulf should fall, 
«© And aristocracy entomb them all. 
I hop'd that they in popular election 
Would copy our example and perfection; 
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pareel but the realm among the great, 
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„ Rascalions !, they were too far north for that, 
* Pitles and privileges they laid flat 
Making ev'n Dukes and proud Archbishops bow, 140 
e And bend their stiff necks to general la wp, 
And sink to the level of the tiers etaat. 
I trembled then, lest, led by bad example, 
„ Britons might on the Lord's anointed trample. 
Extremely zealous for the British throne, 
I trembled—trembled for myself alone: 
Wink though I might, I could most clearly see 
«© 'The storm, alas! not threat'ning him but me. 
«© Then did I, in an evil hour, | 
% Decry the means that thrust me into pow'r. 150 
«© With Reeves and co. I rais'd alarms, | 
And swore that daring rebels were in arms; : 
« Whilst Richmond fortified the Tower with wood, 
* And rais'd in front, vast strength, ten tubs of mud! 
Still, still my heart was yearning toward France, 
« With joy I saw the combin'd foes advance, 
„ Whilst I, to aid the hellish cause, intrigu'd, 
«4+ And was with every foe to freedom leagu' d. 
1 What! though our cry was but to save 
Louis from an untimely grave; 160 
T was lust of power, and restless high ambition 
That form'd the Pilnitz treaty of partition. 
Oft our success I need not boast, I ween, 
*© You know it brought him to the guillotine. 
„ Now debts accumulated, and my scheme 
Oft payment melted like a shadowy dream; | 
No blockhead now, indeed, but smok'd the bubble, 
New loans, new contracts quick succeed, 
In vain our slaughter'd thousands bleed, 
All deeper plung'd me in the pool of trouble: 170 
* Too deep for me First, Prussia took me in, 
„ Forsook the glorious cause —a heinous sin, 
„And Russian Kate sent ev'ry batter'd ship 
«« To England on a snug repairing trip; | 
Got ev ry crazy hulk repair'd for nought; 
And promis'd Justily, but never fonght, 
“ Though slanghter through each manifesto run, 
She publish*d—hut she never fir d a gun. 
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* And now the apostate Spaniards, you know, 
+ Forsake G and Christ's vicar here below; 130 


POETRY. 19 


r The head of either church, the king and pope, 
« And rest on Satan and on France th . 
„Vet have th' brazen impudenee to 8 
«© Ambassadors, as from a trusty friend. 
6 Assist us then, m lords, to pick a qarrel: 
“ For 80 Su blasted credit may revive, ' © 
« And, lorious thought! my hopes are all als. 
Phe drub ing may be theirs, and ours the laurel. 
« Nay stare not, friends, I haye made up my. mind, | 
* So be your wisdom to the means cape d: - 190 
© Sufficient I each work of state to plan ; . 
be And ” tis your duty to SUP Hort not Scan. 
He fihish'd, and lo! reverence 1 - 
| Hush'd into silence deep the circle round. 
At last arose Sir Sc—t with decent awe, 
To the ape-minister a mere cat's-paw; 
In law and politics alike half taught; 
With just a little dang'rous learning Se! 
A toothless wolf, a wasp without a Sting; 
A h—d, henpeck'd, trembling, torpid thing. 20S 
He thus began—** Great sir, tis my opinion | 
* We should not countenance this Spanish minion ; 
* But, though we Chauvelin cleverly pack'd off, 
« And treated his credentials with a-scoff, 
More prudent measures are required, you know, 
«« Teaffront a friend than to insult a foe.” | 
«© Suppose now, for III put a legal case, 
Hard words between two parties had arose, 
And Tom had lustily tweak'd Peter's nose, 
46 Peter might buffet I-gally Tom's fac, 210 
«« And yet a jury, without much flatter > 
„Be brought t acquit him of assault and battery: 
But, unprovok'd, had Peter seal d Tom's eyes, 
The issue would have been far otherwise; : 
*© For not alone the jury would condemn, © 
«© But woman, child, and man, would ery out, Shame! 
Just so it is in these our great affairs; 
« Few see the real merits of a deed, | 
Though. for there very merits thousands bleed 4 
«« But, dazzl'd by the specious front it bears, += 226 
4 If plausible, exclaim— ITis meritorious 1 9 
„And the adroit deceiver wish victorious. 
It would be prudent, then, this haughty Don, 
Some private insult should be put upon; | 
«© Yet gross enough to interest his nation 
rh To ask a form ol public regnen, | 
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392 | POETRY- 


« Let then some noble lord with insult treat him, . 

Pay not the least attention to his speec ,.. 

gut turn politely his most noble breech. 230 

Thus may the broil begin, and thus may Spain, 

Though injur' d, scarce be able to complain. 

*© These are my thoughts — perhaps some wiser man 

« May hit upon a more effectual plan 

But nothing of my sentiments I've hid. 
„For that I should deceive you, God forbid !” 

Now, with a cringing, supple, fawning air, 

He stop'd, and, gravely bowing, sought his chair; 
And as his feet along the carpet slid, © * 
The pious Kenyon echo'd—* God fordid!” 0 
Next rose Dundas I think, says he, gude sirs, 

*© It ill becomes sic sapient meenisters 2 
& Jo pause a moment on this simple queston, 
For surely none wad to this Spaniard listen, 
«© Affronted he maun be, I say, that's flat, 
„ But wha's the mon, my friends, to bell the cat? 
* Now thus, I counsel, dinna gang oer fast, 
* Ye ken there's aye worst speed in greatest haste. 


[DT Be continued. ] . 
SONNET: 
THE LION. 


i Wu grace we the stern lion with the name 
That marks the chiefs of Europe? More of use 
_ To man's assistance do the kine produce; _ -+ 
For bulk, behold the elephant's huge frame! 
For agile beauty see the stately horse. 
King of the forest He, and doom'd to reign, 
Like earthly monarch, o'er the Lybian plain 
For fierce pre-eminence in brutal force: 
Before his tyrant rage the fleet horse flies, 
. The patient sheep avoids him, or he dies. 9 55 
Stern bloody beast! they named thee well: thy righ 
Is to this royal title just and good; get 223 £ 
Thou gain'dst it by thy savage joy in fight, 
Thy brutal fury, and thy thirst for blood. 
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OCTOBER, 1796. 


PUBLIC PAPERS. | 


THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTORY OF FRANCE 
TO THE MINISTER AT WAR, © | 
20 Fruftidor, Sept. 6, 1796. 


Tur reforms suggested hy the Executive Directory in the 
war department, must have already apprized you, citizen : 
minister, of their intention of reducing without delay all 3 — 
expences of this department, as a measure which is beco 1 
absolutely necessary, and it sees with the most lively satis- 5 
faction the efforts which you are making every day to second ü 
its views of economy. „„ 
The result of the accounts that you have given in to the - 
Directory upon the different branches of your administration 
is, that the business of your office including that of the war. 
expenditure, after making tbose suppressions which have 
been already determined upon in the army of the Interior, 
and the consequent simplification of the mechanical part of 
your labour, may be performed by one third at most of that 
expence which is now incurred. The most urgent reform, 
citizen minister, seems to us to be the dismissal of those 
supernumeraries who are now employed, and whose labours 
may be dispensed with. The consequence of this reform 
will be, leaving you an ample choice of those who are to 
remain—a diminution of their pay—a right to require of 
them greater industry—a greater consistency of operation, 
and less opportunity of introducing into these offices a spirit 
of dissipation and intrigue, which is the source of confusion, 
of venality, and of injustice. In fine, by giving narrower 
limits to the sphere of your operations, you will acquire 4 
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Sheer facility of communication „a greater unity in labour, 


td a more active circumspection: the inquiries of citizens 
will become less troublesome: and you will have it in your 
power to restore to the nation those buildings which are 
no longer of any use to you. This measure must be 
accompanied with a great diminution in the consumption of 
office furniture, so that you will soon be able to present to 
the Directory a scale of expence reduced to a new. basis. 
You will not of course grant either horses or carriages to 
those in your employment, and you will oblige all those 
who have already obtained them to replace them in the 
depots of the Republic. The Executive Directory, citizen 
minister, desires that in the choice of those whom you retain 
you will be influenced by no consideration, except the 
public advantage, and will lay aside every kind of personat 
bias. Talents, true republicanism, a steady attachment to 
the constitution of the third year, and good conduct, are the 
only qualifications which ought to determine you; it is only 
when merit is perfectly equal that you ought to pay any 
regard, not to recommendations of any kind, but to the 
individual situation of the candidates, as it may be more or 
Jess unfortunate in the condition of their families, and to the 
services which they have already rendered to the Republic. 
In requiring of you, citizen minister, to shew an inflexible 
rigour to every species of abuse, the Directory wishes to be 
Just. It wishes that the reform may operate with that 
caution, and in that gradual manner, which. the hard situa- 
tion to which those whom you have employed, and who 
are included in the reform, have been reduced for a consi- 
derable time from the salaries being almost wholly withheld 
demands. The Directory authorizes you to allow every 
one of those whom you have employed, and who are 
included in the reform, to retain his salary, for the space of 
three months, to give him time to provide by other means 
for his support; and it is of opinion, that in order to avoid 
too sudden an impression, and an instantaneous interruption 
of the order of labour, that it will be sufficient that the first 
third who are to be included in the reform be displaced next 
Brumaire, and that the other third be displaced at the ex- 
piration of that month. This preliminary branch of reform, 
citizen minister, is fundamental, and all the others which 
are commanded by the imperious necessity of a rigid eco- 
nomy, must follow in their turns; the Directory will unfold 
to you its sentiments upon this subject and its firm re- 
solution. 5 Bok 


- as 


roms wang 


Citizen minister, it is the intention of the Directory that, 
trom this moment, all the territory of the Republic, com- 
prising in it the countries united to it, shall be put upon the 
establishment of the most profound peace; that the number 
of troops in the Republic be reduced to the simple garrisons 
of the fortresses; that the service of the Interior be per- 
formed solely by the national e eee, and the standing 
national guards; that the whole surplus of force be sent be- 
ond the frontiers, or united to the triumphant armies : they 
will complete the defeat of our enemy deaf to the voice of 
humanity and their own interests. All the troops of France 
shall live at their expence ; all the calamities of war shall 
be transferred to their territories, until they shall be inclined - 
at last to accept the just and moderate conditions which we 
have not ceased, and which we will not cease, to offer them. 
With respect to the interior, it is the intention of the Direc- 
tory, that even the slightest vestige of military regime shall 
be effaced; it is their intention that the constitutional order 
shall be uniform throughout the whole extent of the Republic; 
that the citizens shall approximate, by the cares of agricul- 
ture, the relations of commerce, and the love of the arts: it 
belongs to them to prepare repose and „ of victory for 
our immortal defenders on their return. The minister of 
general police will warmly concur in effecting this object, 
by the complete organization of the standing national guards, 
in which he is busily occupied; and the citizens will easily 
perceive, that it is necessary for a free state to protect itself, 
and that of consequence it is necessary that every individual 
punctually perform the duty of a national guard with zeal 
and joy. . 1 „ 
Haste, citizen minister, as much as in you hes, at this de- 
Sirable era, to suppress those numerous establishments, those 
partial administrations which the war had rendered necessary, 
which a war commencing with enthusiasm has created, with- 
out method and without uniformity, and multiplied 'beyond 
measure. Finally, place rapidly, and yet without violence, 
all the branches of your administration in that regular state 
which they are to preserve during a long peace, which, with- 
out doubt, will soon succeed that terrible, yet glorious contest 
sustained by. a free people against a sanguinary multitude 


of combined foes. h | : 
ft - REVEILLERE LEPAUX, President. 
LAGARDE, Secretary-General. : 
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THE SPEECHES' OF JOHN HORNE TOO. 


-- 
- 


DELIVERED, FROM.,THE HUSTINGS IN \COVENT [GARDEN | 
$13 59 ot 4wornod 511 Line d.! 0 ade Be 
eentLedies, bw 7 Pj; ae e, %. 
Tux Admiral bids me go on, for he shall say no 
more: he stopped at the word love.“ You see how untor- 
tunate he is now in his amours, No wonder, gentlemen, he 
told you yesterday that he remembered the grand Lane 
in 1745s Put, gentlemen, you hear every, day from the 
other two candidates, that che one or the other is at the 
head of the poll: I am afraid they may give you the 
change, and make you forget there is another struggle 
here than ww4ch of. these two should be + the bd of the 
poll, I have never troubled you with the state of the 
poll; and yet I have every day examined it: and since we 
are to talk of the poll, I will endeavour to make you under- 
stand it. I would not have you be discouraged at the num- 
bers you see upon the board. In what I am going to say, I 
beg you not to suppose that I am ironical. I really am 
well contented With the state of the poll: and when I say 
I am well contented, I mean that the public has reason to be 
well contented—for I am out of the question; it is their 
election not mine. It is of some consequence that you 
should understand this poll. To understand it, you must 
see it dissected. I have dissected it daily. I may reason 
mistakenly, but I mean to reason fairly. 5 
At the close of the poll yesterday it stood as follows: 
Mr. Fox's votes are of three sorts. [+ 
Votes for Fox and Gardner 1663 
/ Fox and Tooke, 1572 
Single votes for Fox only 726 
9 "HEN Total —— 3964 
To judge of this poll, you must consider the sorts of votes 
because we must not dissemble; we must do justice to the 
devil. © In order to estimate between the public and the mi- 
nister, we must consider the influence which produced the 
votes. These votes for Fox and Gardner J attribute to the 
minister's influence. I cannot suppose that any of the per- 
sonal friends of Mr. Fox, or of his politics, could have 
polled so unnaturally. If there should be an exception. of 
Sir Alan Gardner said he was 18 a-head of Mr. Fox on this day's poll. I 
his friends would continue their exertions, he ſhould ſtill continue a-head of him, 
It was entirely owing to their kindness, their favour, their partiality, their affec- 
tion, their L. ov for. LA loud burst of laughter] When silence was obtained, N 
hetold Mre Tooke, that be had no more to add te his perch ge. 
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PUBLIC "PAPERS: kö 
two or three, or more, it would not alter the general aim of 
the reasoning. I suppose these 1663 votes to have been 
given to Mr. Fox by the minister. I stated to you in the 
beginning of this election, that IL had the honour to be the 
candidate most hated by the minister; and for this there are 
many reasons. Amongst others, you know that the degree 
of personal malice which one man entertains a 1 another, 
is not in proportion to the injuries received, but to the in- 
juries done, The minister has not yet attempted to murder 
the right hon. gentleman, but he has attemſited io murder me /, 
This then, gentlemen, is one reasonable ground for my 
supposition. Besides, this my statement, the admiral, who 1s 
the minister s reſiresentative here, confirmed: for he told you 
in so many words, that he should chuse to be returned your 
representative in parliament with the right hon, gentleman, 
rather' than with me. Suppasing, therefore, that these 
double votes for Fox and Gardner are to be attributed. to the 
minister's influence, I deduct them from Mr. Fox's poll, and 
with that deduction his pol: will amount to 2298. I had 
polled last night 2303. I therefore estimate that I had then 
polled five votes more than Mr. Fox: but I ought not to 
say that I have polled, but that the public have polled; 
Now, I reason thus: if the electors of Westminster, not- 
withstanding the long friendship they have had for Mr. Fox, 
and their long acquaintance, have polled thus upon this oc- 
casion, they have done it from a just persuasion that their. 
own lives are at stake in the present struggle; for if the 
minister can murder small men in the manner he has at- 
tempted, he will soon be able to murder the great, This 
poll, therefore, springs from no dissatisfaction with Mr. 
Fox, but from your compassion for me, and your indigna- 
tion at the attempt against me. | 2595 57 | 

Let us now examine the minister's votes; I say the mi- 
nister's—for Sir Alan is entirely out of the question. He 
will not be displeased with me for saying so. You may 
depend upon it, his yanity is not at all increased by this poll. 
He knows it is the minister's, not his : and he wishes the. 
minister to have the full honour of it. The minister has, 
polled 3884. His numbers are, for Fox and Gardner, 16633; 
Gardner and 'Tooke, 15; single votes for Gardner, 2200. 
[ Great shouting by the minister's friends.] There is no mighty 
occasion for exultation at the numbers; for he might have 
had the 1663 as single votes into, the bargain. The 15 
votes for "Fooke and Gardner Numbers cried out, Give 
them to him, give them to him.“) No, I cannot” spare 
the admiral these fifteen votes, as many of you would have 
me do, It is an extremely unnatural poll; but I think it is 
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198 I OT TO 
easily accounted for. Certainly they did not vote for the 
admiral by my influence; and as certainly they did not 
vote for me by the admiral's influence. Why, then, it 
evidently must have been thus: these are men whose prin- 
ciples and heart inclined them to the public cause; but they 
must have been under some commanding influence, which 
they could not refuse; and must have said, when applied to, 
as has often been the case, Since you will have it 80, I 
will give one vote according to your desire, and the other 
according to my own inclination.“ I deduct, therefore, 
these fifteen from the admiral's poll, and then his numbers 
will stand 3869. From my own poll of 2303, I believe you 
will agree with me that I need not deduct any. I have no 
personal connexions, I have no personal inffuence, and I 
have no money. - „ e 

What Mr. Por has told you concerning the declaration of 
the public opinion by the numbers on the poll, is of some 
importance; and yet I hope not of so great importance as 
some may imagine. If it is of importance that he should be 
at the head of the poll, you must well bestir yourselves; for 
the minister is at present at least 1 500 before him But do 
not be discouraged; and, if it is possible, put Mr. Fox at the 
head of the poll, in spite of the minister's 1500; though I 


confess I think that the public, in fair reasoning, have 


already declared themselves abundantly.: for, when you 
consider, that, in the minister's poll, the zzdges have voted— 
the masters in chancery have voted the king's messengers, his. 
Footmen, his scullions, and all that are dependent upon his 
household, all that are dependent upon the admiralty and all 
the other boards, officers in the customs and excise, and 
others who have no right to vote, you will see, when all 
these come to be deducted, what a thin, meagre, wretched 


_ Skeleton, the minister's poll will make. 


It is impossible to form a precise judgment of this poll, 


until it is finally closed. This I can certainly say that 1 


have not, for my own part, yet polled one third of those who 


have declared themselves in my favour. At the close of the 


poll I certainly mean to dissect the whole of it; and if it shall 
appear likely to be useful to the public, I will give it to ou 
not by word of mouth indeed, for I must not, until another 
election, talk to more than fifty people together, without 
the interference of a justice of peace; but for your informa- 

tion I will print it. . 281 tt i de CFU | 

J fear I have detained you too long. T shall add but one 
word more. Whilst I was addressing you yesterday, the 


_ admiral made (what I wish be would more often make) an 


abservation upon what I was say ing to you, I was giving 
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you an instance, merely as a sample of the rest, of the. grasſi- 
ing greediness and frublic ſilunder of Lord Grenville; the admiral 
sald, he did not see what this had to do with the election. 
I know it is a Sore place; and for that reason I touched it. 
Now I think it had much to do with the election and with 
the public, and ought to influence materially the conduct of 
the electors. It is of the utmost consequence to them, and 


if J had time, here upon the hustings, I would inform them 


through what pockets all their enormous taxes flow. The 
admiral surely knows of what consequence it often is to find 
out a leak at sea. I have found out the PUBLIC LEAK—not 
where it runs in; but where it runs out: and the consideration 
and importance of it ought to direct your votes; for if you 
return the admiral to parhament, he has not undertaken, and 
he will not undertake, to pursue any measures to stop this 
ruinous leak ; but if you return me to parliament, I certainly 
will either stoſi that leak, or die in attemſuting it. | RE 


[ To be concluded in our next: | 
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MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 


_ TAELWALL's POLITICAL LECTURES, _. 

Delivered during the Discussion of the two Bills brought ints 
Sr Parliament by „„ 

MR. PITT. AND LORD GRENVILLE. 


[The Political Lectures delivered at Beaufort Buildings, from the 
Acquittals at the Old Bailey to the introduction of the Bills, have 
been already published in the work entitled The Tribune.“ The 
zudden stagnation of political inquiry, produced by the passing of 
the Bills, compelled the author to desist from the further publica- 
tion of that work. It is conceived, however, that some specimens 
of the hitherto unpubliſhed discourses would be acceptable to the 
readers of the Corresponding Society's Magazine; and — | 
$0 many of them as the necessary attention to variety admits, will 
be successively printed among the miscellaneous articles.] | 
On the Bill pretended to be for the better security of his Majesty's 
| FED Person and Government. B NN 
CITIZENS, Monday, Nov. g, 1793. 

To my Lecture of Friday last, I professed treating 
two parts of a very interesting subject: the events of the 


* They may be had in g vols. complete, or in lagle numbers, price gd. each, 
of $7 monds, Fatexnoſter Row, London, or of the Publiſher of this Miſcellany. ST 
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first day of the present session of Parliament, and an inquiry 
whether at the present crisis conciliatory or coercive mea- 
sures would be most likely to allay popular ferments. Upon 
the first branch of this subject 1 dwelt so amply as to be 
obliged to leave the tendencies of coercive or conciliatory 
measures almost untouched. It is now however of little 
importance to enter into this investigation. The die is cast. 
oercive measures are determined upon; and such coercion 
as no English minister since the Revolution has dared to 
dream of—Coercion that confessedly appeals for precedents 
to the arbitrary times of the Tudors, and the disastrous and 
criminal reign of Charles II. At the beginning of the pre- 
sent century to have upheld the doctrines contained in Lord 
Grenville's bill, would have been considered, by the vene- 
rators of those principles which seated the family of Bruns- 
wick upon the throne, and by which alone that family could 
have been seated there, as disaffection and treason, and would, 
perhaps, have drawn down that very punishment which by 
and by 1s to be inflicted upon those who oppose these des- 
e * 

Citizens, you have read, I suppose, the clauses of this very 
extraordinary this tremendous bill; and, I suppose, you 
have observed, as you walked through the streets, that, at 
the gate way of every inn, and place of public resort, swarms 
of soldiers are planted, whose garb sufficiently shews them 

to be of that description 1 CAVALRY ; upon whom it 
has been supposed ministers can best rely, whenever they 
find it necessary to stop the voice of reason by the sword. 
But I trust we are neither intimidated by the bill now pend- 
ing before our refresentatives, nor by the appearance of our 
, fellow-citizens in arms. I trust there is not an Englishman 
who would not rather his breast should be gored with 10,000 
wounds, than that, without some peaceful, but determined, 
effort, the liberties of his country should be wrested from 
him, his children, and his posterity. For my part, citizens, 
when my infants, at some future period, visit my grave, they 
shall have the comfort of saying, while they drop the 
_ Hlial tear—if not here lies the man who lived and 
died in liberty, yet at least here lies the man who 
struggled for the rights and freedom of his country, and 
did What man could do to avert the chains of bondage and 
Citizens, T am not alarmed by the appearance of soldiery. 
I trust the friends of liberty will shew that they are the 
friends of peace and order; that, step by step, so long as any 
Constitution shall be left, they will proceed, by constitu- 
tional means alone, to their object: and that, although there 


þ 


Ay as 4 


$ 4 


are . 3 8 
to overthrow the Constitution established by the bl 

valour of our aucestors, we shall shew ourselves firm bit 
peachable respectors of the laws. We shall proceed, E trust, 
Withlintrepidity, but With the intrepidity of men determined 
at once to support their rights, and to respect the peace and 


happiness of society. If, while we. are using the force of 


reazon against the force of usurpation and oppression=—if;, 
while we are defending, by the manly exertion of intellect, 
the rightstwhich our ancestors purchased with their blood, 
ministers or magistrates should be found prefli gate enough to 


order British soldiers to pierce the breasts of Britons with 


unprovoked wounds, I trust we shall find that British soldiefs 
have not forgotten that they are British citizens, and that when 
they changed the colour of their coats, they did not discard 
the feelings of humanity, or the love 1 

that every soldier will feel that the rights of Britons include 
the rights of British soldiers; and that he who draws B 
sword for the destruction of liberty, commits an act 
suicide, —or worse than suicide: for, in rendering himself 
the instrument of slavery, he becomes in reality the worst of 
slaves. Who 80 terrible a slave as the being doomed" to 
commit every act of inhumanity and injustice which a mini- 
ster, or a lawless magistrate, shall command? The soldiery of 
Britain, while Britain preserved a free Constitution, were al- 
ways respected. Their valour was formidable, because sup- 
ported by a manly enthusiasm, which nothing but liberty 
can inspire: and they will immediately recollect that he 
who commands them to suppress freedom, commands them 
to be slaves, and thereby to destroy that energetic character 


of valour and intrepidity which has hitherto been their 


boast and their glory. Soldiers can reason as well as other 
men. They can see through the designs of ambrtions mini- 
sters. They can understand, and can resent the insolent and 
usurping pride of a man, who, forgetting the modesty of a 
servant of the people (for such he ought to be) assumes to 
himself a sovereign pomp, and must make them lackey his 
heels as a guard, when he goes to a city banquet, and repress 

e 


with the bayonet the execrations of a ruined people. 


Having therefore no sort of reason, and feeling no sort of 
inclination to relinquish the pursuit of liberty, while Bris 


tons are yet permitted to open their mouths, I proceed to 


investigate the measure about to be adopted. 


The question for our consideration ts, whether, after 


having been reduced to the very brink of famine Þy the mad 
and vicious projects of an unprincipled administration, we 


shall suffer that administration to establish a perfeck degpo- 


. . 
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liberty. I trust 
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tism over us, and. compel us to starve in silence, lest our 
mitmurs: 2 [eomplaint” should disturb the peaceful luxury 
of those enoyments which they have purchased by;.our ruin? 
Nes citizens, deer murmurs, these complaints, are. ti 
Pretences türged in behalf of the present bill; and vetremest 
Strange it is that such inconsistencies should beadvnngęed in 
80 short à time and that the men who utter these incogsist- 
Feucies should be so hardened that the blush should no longer 
nge their cherks as they utter them — and yet, in his ma- 
esty"s speech, which the minister afterwards openly assumes 
53 üümself, we are told, that the reason Why parliament 
mght to turn its attention to the scarcity of corn is, that the 
peo fe Have borne starvation with so much tranqzüllity. Rut 
nd comes Lord Grenville to tell you that they do not bear 
Starving with patience; that they are so irritable under it, 80 
done den, $0 noisy, and turbulent, that it is necessary to 
qut a muzzle in the mouths of this grunting swinish herd, 
lest Me ycke that has been fixed round their necks should no 
longer be sufficient to prevent them from breaking the hedges 
of ministerial usurpation. But, perhaps, it may be thought 
nd monstrous uhsurdity that cousin Grenville, at the latter 
end of the week, should contradict the arguments which 
cousin Piit had used at the beginning. Such. cozening may 
Kd nds an abje&t worthy of notice among cozeners 
-80 notorious. But cousin of Grenville cannot even agree 
"with himself; for, two minutes after Ire has told you that 
the cause of this ac of parliament is the disrespect shewn to 
the king as he was going to and from his parliament, the 
N = is opened, but jumps the cat, and you axe told that this 
et 
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bill is only a part of a digested series which bas, long been 
determined upon by his majesty's ministers; and that strong 
and arbitrary as this measure is there is something worse be- 
hind. That it is only a part of a settled plan I have no sort 
of doubt. That there does exist, and has existed for many 
years, a deep and settled conspiracy against the liberties of 
this country I do not question. It gives me, however, some 
surprize that, after the conspirators have been so openly 
baffled after the bis has been so directly given to their false 
and scandalous acausations, by three successive honest juries, 
their disappointments only stimulate them. to bolder. attempts, 
And that in the midst of disgrace and defeat they dare to plan 
fresh conquerts, not over the enemies of Britain, not over the 
enemies of peace and good order, not over the enemies of the 
Oonstitution, but over the friends and adyacates. of that 
Ferch for which/our ancestors died; bat which, it seems, 
Are to die Without. 1 L17009 211105 20 200g it 3110 30: 
Put what is it #hat cawbe brought forward more formidable 
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gloomy and more monstrous ? Is it not enough that the 

ſightest breath that may comè out of the mouth of man in 4 
popular assembly may send him o the gibbet and the axe? 
Is it not enougli that we are to be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
teredy and embowelled alive, for daring; ſo say in a popular 

assembly, that the kingdom of Corsica ought to be surren 
dered, Or tliat the title of Defender of the aith is weak and 
foolish, and should be given up?— And if, this bill. should, 
in its present form, be accepted by the constitutipnal auth - 
rities b eee an authorities, I mean; for th y would | 
cease to be constitutional, if they were so to accept it—If this 
bill be accepted in all its horrors, it will be. dieß. treason to 


utter these words; and woe betide that wreteh wha, dares to 


ridicule either the title of Defender of the Faith or the harren 


mountain of Corsica! This may hardly be credited: for- 


know, if this bill were thoroughly understood, not an aris- 

tocrat in the country, except tlie corrupt wretches who are 
to profit by the despotism, but would lift his x ice against it, 
pol ute | rode 14 I; 
I am not very careful, citizens, about my Words to night: 
for I declare no death is so terrible to me as living to see 


* : 
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the day in which this bill shall be accepted. I have two” 


infants; the joy of a father's heart; whose innocent smiles 
turnish my only relaxations from the public labours in which 
I have emb arked. But I protest sooner would Lsee those 
infants strangled before my face, sooner would I have my 
body pierced through like a cullender with all the fire and 
shot of all the slaves that can be brought against me, than 


live under the reproach of suffering this bill to pass without 


all the opposition I have the power of making. Its 
RAS TS % Wn 145 BET EIT HE? 2 l 5 31788 irt 35 2 828A 
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and hurl its authors from the seat of power which, they, haxe 


"this cause mäy be attributed the immense load of national 
debt, the present distressed state of publie finance, together 
with alFits consequent evils. K celebrated writer, having 
lately employed his pen with his usual, abilities om the subject 
of the finances of this country, I shall decline, entering ge- 
nerally there, and confine: myself 10.2 partigular branch 
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bor, namely, the Lovery,. wherein I shall prove, hy. in- 
contestible facts, in what manner the public are annuall F im- 
posed on, the impolicy and absurdity of lottery adventures, 
agd. en effects attending this worst, species o 
amblin . 
* . The * value of a lottery ticket 2 at any former 
time more than fol.] is, in the present lottery, no more than 
81. 68. Sd. although the minister has sold them to the con- 
tractors Or wholesale dealers at 131. which is. 4. 138. Ad. 
beyond their real value, making,” upon the whole lottery, 
280,0001.;--yet so infatuated are the people of this, country: 
that they suffer this, and some times a greater, annual impost- 
tion, without even considering it in the light of a taxation; 
but, on the contrary, as a fair and equitable transaction ? 
between government and the adventurers, and nal? 7 dener 
ficial to both parties. : 
It. lottery: adventurers were acked what their * views are 
when they purchase a ticket? I believe, if they spoke inge- 
nucusly, they would one and all answer, One of te 
cafutal- frizes!\ Phat some persons must be the gainers of 
thesc priges cannot be denied; but the following statement, 
which is founded on true calculation, will shew what proba- c 
bility there is of any of them falling to the share of a u 0 
17 6 e 94 E 4 | 


(dcs is as 19,999 
10,000 1 14,999 
55 — 11,999 
That a given number 2.000 — 11,999 [ 
is not drawn a prize4 1,000 —— 7499 F to one. 
1 * oy SOD nm, _——_— 3,999 
: a, e | 1, ING 
186 So upwards of 5074 
TS 1) upwards of 2 


The whold 1 of capital prizes, that is to say, prizes of, 
1000l., and er are 25, the Whole number of fickets 


interest to e mY Nor 10401 10 11911. 


V 
51 4 91. 
4 * 
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and even there the chance f is, 2 to 1. against the purchaser- 
Now as res people; in their senses would give 131. for the 
chauce of receiving 77l. let us see what probability there is” 


of gaining any greater sum. „Zaids 
The e © 20h 2 AP . —4 eg, 800 ; 5 
Bann | 15 7 — - "+ — 81 — 397992 ; $328 g 
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e Total of fl, and blanks Tos! 59,792 
Prizes of wy 100 raren „ „ 486 5 
5 Tickets! in the whale lottery. | N „0 186 T 
N. B. Out of these 208, 118 are Fol. only. | 


From the above statement it evidently appears „ae wt 175 
(3 
5a 


wards of 500, oool. is annually squandered away by different 
individuals, without a sixpence in return; a very consider- 
able portion of which is drawn from the pockets of. persons 
who can ill afford it: such as small tradesmen; mecha- 


nics, labouring men, servants, &c. who lavish their money 


in this manner, no doubt, from an idea that thè chances Ars 
much more in their favour than they really are. As this 
description of people either purchase shares of tickets or be- 
long to lottery clubs, I intend in the ensuing Magazme to 
point out the additional disadvantages and impositions thereto 
attached, the - above being a e on whole ticketa 
on] v. ; 
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Anziporentd—A concise statement of any particular: 
subject. The late Mr. Viner's a nag of the Lew 
contains 24 volumes in folio. 5 cut nn 

AcTion,—A cheap and speedy process to kd A person 8 
to recover a. debt, or satisfaction for an injury done. A 


r 4 
PL 


debt of 40s. may be recovered. with due diligence in about 


six months, at the expence of ten or twelve pounds taxed 


costs. The eerä costs in a business of this kind enerally pr 
amount to about 3I. thereby bringing the plaintiff 208. in 


debt after the attorney has received all the money. 


AcTs oF PARLIAMENT. —The learned Judge wb ne 4 . 
calls the Parliament, omnipotent. A certain great politieian, PS 


—_— — 


in the beginning of the present century, made only two 
ercepti ns to their omnipotency, namely, that it Was not 
in their powerfto make man a woman, or an OAthWHich 
a priest would not swallow. It is a maxim, that the igno- 
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rance of a public act is no. excupe. for the violation of s "Ai 
yet no man can pur | hase, a cOpy of. the Statute' Law for less 
than 121. or xead it Over 1.1 88 than a year. Te ntoder 
acts are drawn with 8 perspicuity that the e Judges 
frequently divided in opinion as to the construction of than, 
and there never, is a session of Parliament but several acts 
are passed to explain and amend bored blunders: of e Pre- 
ceding ones. e 1] be 21 11519 
run set emen riet in gt 825 5 est 
to, Save a petty-togging attorne from being struck öff the 
Ils, or his client from the pillory. The greatest part of 
these gentry being inlisted under the banners of Mr. Rev-s 
and his Association, few remain far private services, which 
niay 85 haps be one reason why 60-0905 Trandvlent: attor- 
| nies 7e been lately punished. 1 H tons? 


g f oN. A method of Gecidmg causes tos Geil 
for the courts of justice to unravel, and general! Hi recom- 
mended by the Ju ge When he wants his dinner... 


„ AUTHOR 1 v. It i is the custom in courts of anesture f& 
the Judges to quote authorities for their decisions: when' ho 
authorities can be, produced in the English law, recourse is 
bad to;the old Roman law, the pope's bulls, ard even. in 
is. cases to old ballads.* In Scotland the Civil or Roman 
aw is universally adopted, where there is no act of Parlia- 
ment to make any particular act criminal, or to ascertain 
its degree of punischment. On this anthorit y Messrs. Muir, 
Palmer, Margarot, Gerald and Skirving, were Sentenced to | 
transportation. Lord Swinton, f on one of these occasions, 
seemed to lament that torture was abolished, that e one 
of the Roman punishments for sedition. 


Bal, -In crown proceedings, another word for 7 
Ment. For example, where a person is convicted of à an 
offence against the present virtuous. administration, he is 

condemned, over and above his fine and imprisonment, to 
find security to an enormous amount for his good bghaviour 
for seven or fourteen years. As it is not very easy (since 
the ces ation of miracles) for a pbor man to find this security 
to the amount ef loool. or 20001. the unfortunate man is 
obliged to linger out his We in a dungeon. By the Bill of 
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* However improbable this. may appear, 'the author vouches for the truth of 
this as well as all his other aſſertions, it being his determination to aſſert nothing 
but facts. In the caſe of the Dean of St. Aſaph, Lord Mansfield cited an old 
ballad made in the reign of Queen Anne as one authority on which he determined 


that caſe. 
+ Vide Muir's Trial, p. 176. 
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Rights no excesstve bail is to be xequired;; but the glorious 
uncertainty. of. the law having never ascertained the mean- 
ing of the, word ercessige, ho Ferfiedy can be e tained a gainst 
Sch a sentence. 1 p he Kin Wale OCummips: 8athe' again 
Mackan; 3, same against Ki. d ale, Sc. Kc, Kc. io 

BAIL; coMMoNn.—In actions under 10l.. Praia bail is 

en, viz. John Doe and Richard Roe. From each of these 


farces; government receiyes the sum of 18. 6d, and, the chief 
clerk 18. 2d. The number of bails filed in a year being about 


12,000, that sinecure officer, from this branch of his office, 


* HII TI Vd 


receives 7001, per annum. 
341 SPECIAL: In civil ations, a security 4 defendant 
is is compelled to give to four times the an pnt of f the d debt he 
is charged with, or go to gaol. 8 
CHlEr CVERK:—A sinecure officer i in the 3 of 


1 . "7 


13 lately occupied by the late Earl of court of King's | 


Mr. Way, in partnership. On the dissolution of this part- 
nership, by the death of Lord Mansfield, it is reported that 
Mr. Way has taken Lord Kenyon's eldest son into the, arm. 
It is a, snug sinecure of about 10,0001. a year, wrung From 
the pockets. of. men who are unfortunate A "ou "get into 
that court. 8 1 8 f 2 fi . 
D term mach used þ > Chow Hue 


in particular; or the art of construing words into a different 


meaning fom that in which they are understoo by the rest 
of the world. On some recent occasions these learned; gen- 
tlemen endeavoured to persuade some English uries that 
talking polities, and attempting the life of the Ki ng, were 
synonymous offences, and quoted several authorities in sup- 
port of their arguments. The juries, who had never been 


used to this kind of reasoning, could by no means compre- 


hend the force of it; and, contrary to all these learned 
opinions, acquitted these supposed traitors.” This'1 N a bitter 
; 7 to certain gentlemen i in office. e 1 
i Cosrs.—The frimum mobile of the law. ITY, 5 
© 'CourT-rFEEs.—Sums: of money exacted from the parties 
oe the trial of a cause, for the support of the Chief Justice's, 
footmen, train-bearer, butler, &c. It is said, that these 
gentlemen acebunt e with their masters for these 
W <NOYYUMR B it 511-819 Jo T98011-03 Eva diige 

aL 7. be continued. 8 
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Re MEER; in the present atate'of Engllch pol 

ties, is a flattering word: but, it is wax ef freterea' 5 
a mere empty sound.“ | 
What does it ; chibit to our wjdw?d The majeaty df this 
people is conceded to the dignity of the civil magistrate. 1 
orie part of the political system 1s oonceived to exist ubiquity 

omni potence, supreme wisdom, and supreme power: t e 
being, from education and situation most Hable to mistake, 


is rendered infallible, is even placed beyond the tesch of 


be. by being made irresponsible. 

Montesquieu then might easily doubt whether the Euglih 
eunstitution was ever really seen in practice, and the French 
only considered him as a theorist. 

People may be complimented with the title of Sunne 
without the 1 of making laws, or controul over the 
legislators. Do they complain of grievances? Do they 
assert their rights? They may feel an influence, that sports 
with enen — ener bude, and over-rules ey 


b Englich politzeians, Jahneat over the wick 41 de arten 
ess! Recal the golden days of the illustrious Alfred: 


Laintain, that if Englishmen enjoy not freedom, yet they 


aught to be free: that if they possess not the perfection of 
2 representative government, yet they have a constitutional 
claim to annual parliaments, and to universal suffrage! Assert 
they have a right to bear arms, and to defend their liberty :. 

that if the military power insult the sacred character of a 
citizen, such act is treason against the constitution. Deter- 
mine the epoch of the constitution, and reason on its original 
fundamental principles. If one period should be too femote, 
or too recent, place the model, at least in a situation where 
we may behold its glory. Should a taunting minister after 
all propose the ion, Have Englishmen! the power te 
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IT would be somewhat presumptuous in me if I were to en- 


deavour to trace the history ot the doctrine of fassive obedience 
aud non resistance, not having within my reach the proper ma- 
terials for that purpose. But, without going any farther, I 
may venture to pronounce that the clergy were the authors 
of that doctrine, which is so injurious to the commonwealth. 


It was necessary that they should endeavour to sow the 


seeds of sufierstition in the heart of every person, for their po- 
litical influence in the state depended upon it. Accordingly 


this doctrine, and other principles the most odious and con- 


trary to reason and humanity, some of them have instilled 
into the minds of those who were intrusted to their care, 
when young, In Roman- catholic countries we have had 
thousands of examples. France, before the Revolution, af- 
forded sufficient to prove my assertion. It was part of the 
business of the clergy in that country to terrify the people 
into an abject submission to the king, and another to dictate 
to the arbitrary governors of the people. They were, in fact, 
the 5ufreme head of the State as well as the churah, both of 
which were equally the instruments of their selfish designs. 
These very men, while deluding the people, by their 
feigned pretensions to piety and virtue, were actually pracs 
tising the most horrid scenes of vice and profligacy that is 


possible for the pen of man to picture. It was no uncom- 


mon thing for them, after they had filled their ordinary 
stations, to go and visit the different brothels of Paris, and 
there riot out the day. The people of France were not blind 
to this they knew 1t well - yet they dared not, for a long 
time, to speak out, or resent the cheat. | | 


The clergy in France were very numerous, which may. 


be accounted for in a few words. The custom was, that one 
son from every family possessing a little wealth should be 
brought up to the church. And this church had a large por- 
tion of the lands of France, and consumed at least a third of 
the produce of all the industry of that fertile and populous 
country. With such engines it was an easy matter to accom- 
Plish designs the most injurious to the nation, and to the 
ra e ty rooale. | „ ee 

But to come nearer home, during the government of King 
James in Ireland, the Catholic clergy went so far as to en- 
deavour to persuade the Protestants, that it was the right of 
the King to dispose of them in any manner he pleased, as 
the Grand Seignior or the King 3 France disposed of their 
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subjects. And if they hesitated to obey his command, they 
were deemed traitors, rebels, and ſierjured villains. 

If the Protestants made any complaint to them of 8 
being oppressed, they were very deliberately told by the 
Prizots (to use their awn. words) That they Ou ht to be 

{ patient ; that Christ had endured more While on earth.“ 
"Ju this situation it must be very consoling to receive och 
iustruction om these h ypocrites. 

While they preached this doctrine they were en | 
every. thing to injure them, robbing them of their 'estates 
and property, contrary to law and justice; which was 
something like the apostate Julian's conduct to the Primitive 
Qhristians, when throwing aside their petitions for justice, 
- be told them, Their master advised them to be | 

„and pronounced them blest when persecuted.“ 

That the clengy should have invented and supported . 
- dodrine Was natural enough, as it was a source from which 
_ lowed a plentiful stream to gratify their: rapacity and lusts, 
But it is truly astonishing that the people should have eyer 
been 80 besozted as to adopt it. No doubt the time will come 
when this will appear a greater miracle than it does at pre- 
sent. But there are some parts of the transactions relative 
to the dispute about the doctrine. of passive obedience and 
non- resistance, which have accidentally fallen under my 
notice, that I think even now, when this country has made 

some retrograde. steps towards that opinion, will appear to 
most of us utterly surprizing. 

I Flately. took up a book entitled © A State of the en 
in Jreland under the late King Fames's Got ernment. It con- 
tains many interesting articles; and, among others, a chapter 
on PASSIVE. OBEDIENCE and NON-RESISTANCE, which led 
me to the foregoing thoughts, and which I think deserves to 
be introduced to your readers. When we find that it was 
once necessary to argue with men on that monstrous absur- 
2. in the manner we see in the following extract, we may 

feel a sentiment of humiliation on account of man's follies: 
when we hear the abettors of despotism maintaining that 

_ . to suppose any King will attempt in England to gavern altuge- 
ther by arbitrary frower and the rd, ts filainly._ to suſthuse the 

ut most rmpuosnbiltty, we may wonder at their insolent mockery 
$i and the people's ignorance : but happily there is another 
view of the subject; and we can draw from it this pleasing 

- eonclusion—that te dee/test errors _ ot incurable, since at 
present the greater part of us la 1 doctrine of passive 
Obedience and nons resistance, and scorn its authors, together 

with those whose live passious were to be gratified by it. 
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1. It is granted by zome of the highest assertors of Haus- 


dot obedience, that if a king design to root out a people, er 
destroy one, main part of his subjects in favour of another 
whom he loves better, that they may prevent it even by op- 
posing him with force; and that „e is to be judged in such a 
xcase to have abdicated the government of those whom he 
designs to destroy -cortrary to justice and the laws. This is 
Grotius's Opinion, in his book “De Jure Belli & Pacis?” 
lüb. i. cap. iv. sect. ii. where, citing Barclay, he says, If 
a king, be carried with a malicious design to the destrue- 
* tion of a whole nation, he loses his kingdom, which I 


R A 


grant, since a will to govern and to destroy cannot con- 


sist together; therefore, he who professes himself an 


enemy to a whole people, doth in that very act abdicate 


his kingdom: but it seems hardly possible that this should 


_** enter inte the heart of a king who is not mad, if he gu- 
© verns only one people: but if he governs many, it may 


other were destroyed. 


„ happen that in favour of one people he may desire the 
Doctor Hammond asserts ſiassi ue obedience as high as 


any, yet he approves this passage of Grotius and of Barclay, 
in his Vindication of Christ's reprehending St. Peter from 


the Exceptions of Mr. Marshall,“ p. 327 of his first volume. 


Grotius, says he, ** mentions some cases wherein a king 


may be resisted. As in case a king shall abdicate his 


kingdom, and manifestly relinquish his power, then he 
turns private man, and may be dealt with as any other 
such. And some other the like.“ en ee 
2. And it is observable that generally in all books and 
sermons concerning obedience to governors, where this cage 
1s put, Suppose a king endeavour to destroy his people? there 
are only two answers given to it: one is, that his officers 


1 


and ministers ought not to obey him; if they do the law 


will punish them: the other is, that this case ought not to 
be put; that we ought not to suppose that any king will 
designedly endeavour to destroy his people; nay the author 
of Jovian will not allow us to suppose that any king will 


attempt in England to govern altogether by arbitrary power 


and the sword. For, says he, ch. xii. p. 272, to suppose 
„ this is plainly to suppose the utmost impossibility :“ and 
page 273, If a king should shut up the courts,” obstruct or 
«© pervert justice, he allows that all his good subjects, and 
all the bad too that tendered their own safety would de- 


5 5 sert him and ch. vi. p. 152, he says 6. e should be 
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ec. tempted to pray for the destruction of such A ringe, ag 
** the only means of delivering the church.“ Falkner, in 
Eis Christian Loyalty, b. ii. V. n. 19, 20, tells us, B it. 


LIS 4 * 


do in earnest design the destruction of his Subjects, and gets 


and Seek K where:they can find ft. „ 
38. And, indeed, whoever considers the discourses that 


of resisting the Soverergn would be oftentimes of worse consequence 
than it. Which, in the general, is true, as it relates to 
private injuries, or the $f! at mal-administration of go- 
vernment; but if it be applied to the case of a governor 
who designs the destruction of the laws, lives, and-liberties 
of the people, and has gotten ministers to execute his inten- 
tion, it is a manifest mistake, and is confuted by examples 
and experience in all ages. 0 
* It we look back into history we shall find the best, tage 
happiest, and most prosperous people, most jealous of their 
Aberiy; and while they continued firm in their resolution of sb 


# 


maintaining it against the encroachment of their governors, | 
even with the hazard of their lives, they have continued 


great and happy ; but no sooner did they degenerate from, _ 
this zeal, but they became contemptible and dwindled into 
nothing: and at this day let us look into the Whole world, 
and we shall find every nation happy and thriving at home, 
| EET; ' nie DOI WOL) - a, NI l F, 2 
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: whereas all countries 


the ruin of their lesser neighbours, yet they At last 118 >, 
d C319? KL 8 3 i 147. 
mitted by God to 


come to that exorbitant power for thèir on ruin, and for a» 


power of some potent general; as it happened to Rome, Flom... 
rinze, and also to England in the late civil war To lose exen 
half the subjects in a war is more tolerable than the loss of 
liberty; since if liberty and good laws be preserved, an age 
or two will repair the loss of subjects and improvements, 
though they be ever so great: but if liberty be lost it is 
never to be retrieved, but brings certain and infallible de- 
struction; as it did to Rome, and has brought in a great mea- 
sure to Florence, and will to England, if ever the prerogative. - 
do swallow up the liberties and privileges of the subjects. 
So far it is from truth, that the allowing of resistance in some 
cases of extremity has greater inconvenience than absolute - 
zubjection. : | 8 38 | | * 11 . 5 1 e * 5 
4. If then, in some cases, the mischiefs of tamely sub- +; 
mitting to the tyranny and usurpation of a governor, max | 
be worse and have more dangerous and mischievous conse- 
quences to the commonwealth, than a war, I suppose it 
ought to be granted, that where this necessity is certain and 
aſſiarent, the people may lawfully resist and defend temselves 
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even by a war, as being the lesser evil. „ 
* L To be continued] nf ii 
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their wars, and their wars to originate in the $elfish views of 21% 
the bulk of the people, who, ignorant or, regardless .of g 
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we examine the state of their countries, the contrary will 
immediately appear. The artisan, mechanic, and labourer, 
not being the means of acquiring new territory, are con- 
sidered very inferior to the soldiery, who, thus swaying the 
majority, easily induce, or support schemes of bostility, 
Without which they must sink into neglect. The observa- 
tion holds with respect to Austria and Turkey, nor are 
Spain, Italy, or Portugal exceptions. It follows that the 
countries I have noticed are never at peace while they are 
able to carry on war, and are always at war till local cir- 
cumstances compel them to make peace. This appears to 
me a correct statement, and I think whoever: traces the 
*histories | of the nations of Europe through the last two 
*centuries will come to the same conclusion 
The present war between England and France (I believe 
purely e on the part of the latter) will be found to 
originate from the same source. The majority of the peo- 
ple of this country either envying the splendour and ease of 
the pensioners, placemen, and courtiers, or being dependent 
on them for a part of their trade, or fearful of falling under 
their displeasure, all looking to immediate interest, and un- 
mindful of general advantage, joined together in the cry and 
the alarm, and gave ministers a decided majority in favour of 
hostilities. I do not mean here to trace the stream of cor- 
ruption in this nation through all its windings to its source: 
but merely to shew that it is to be ascribed to the interested 
views of the great bulk of the nation that our sunshine is 
likely soon to be succeeded by the dreary night of bank- 
ruptcy and ruin: and that though I attempt not to vindicate 
the ministry for the steps they have taken, yet it is the peo- 
ple and the PEOPLE ALONE who (by their addresses, &c.) 
sanctioned and approved of this war, and that all their suffer- 
ings in consequence of it are wholly imputable to their own 
avarice and folly. l eee 
Wishing you health and success, I remain, in civic affec- 
Ro, 1 Yours, F 
= W WILLIAM JONES. 
| 2 — — Not Dien 
On the ASSOCIATION necessary to obtain a REFORM in 
JCS%SV%%J%V%J%V%%0000J0J0öh00h0 . SLES 
TE principles of the London Corresponding Society have 
for their basis reason and natural justice. They are plain, 
and intelligible to the meanest capacity. Whoever runs may 
read and understand them. We do not require our country- 
men to wade through huge folios, but merely to put to 
themselves the following short questions. | 
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MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. _ 25 
First. Is the happiness of the e on oufficiently 


provided for? a yi 


The empty packets, anti n ddemache of millions 


feelingly answer, no! 


Secondly; - Why is it not Sg emix provided for? | 


_ Because all the people are not represented. The honey of 
Commons, which ought to be elected by all the people, is 
elected by part of the people. The poor man has no repre- 
sentative. In some places the householder alone can vote; 

in others he cannot vote; a man who lives in Northumber- 


land has, perhaps, no vote for the place Where he resides, 


but is a freeman of a borough i in Cornwall, distant 400 miles: 


This, if he be poor is a complete disfranchisement. Searce 


one tenth of the inbahitants of Great Britain have a share 
in the legislation, and this small number is rendered still less 
by the war, which bas compelled multitudes to receive 


alms of their parishes, and the law which deprives pa 
of their elective franchise. The laws of England treat the 


poor worse than criminals. For robbery, a man is, perhaps, 8 


imprisoned for a twelvemonth; for debt, he is imprisoned 


for life; and felony and poverty alike disqualify a man 1 7 N 


being represented in the senate. 
- Thirdly. How can it be sufficiently provided for? 
By giving to every person that share in the legislation 
which reason and justice require. 


— 


earthly. Has the poor man as great an interest in the 


| welfare of the nation as the rich man 


Yes; although he has not so many acres of land ov ima» 


ginary thousands in the funds, he has his life and his liberty 


at stake, compared to which a crown is of no value; and 
besides, according to the present system of representation, 
the freemen of some boroughs, though Nau lese, have # 
right to vote. 

Fifiuly. Is he as capable of estimating the merits of the 


respective candidates as the rich man? 


Undoubtedly. Folly is a much more frequent attendand | 


upon riches than upon poverty. The man whose bread: 
depends. upon his labour must have talents or starve. But 
the man of affluence can support nature if he has only sense 
enough to put into his mouth the victuals which are before 
him. And, innumerable as the qualifications of voters under 


| the present system are, that of the understanding is no 


where to be found. 


Sixthly. But how can that FRM in the legislation which 


remabs dans oy ustice require to be lodged nn whete _ of 
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Siving him their support. But our plan, Which by extend- 


MIME LAWEOUSOSUBJECTICNM— 
By popular Ass beintions. A state is merely an-afcbiation. 
e Ravifig the single 'P ng their liberties 
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» « 
es of the labouring; and even middle classes of 50s |, 
ciety, to the very dust, are much more intolerablecthan our 
ancidtotslobliiel. But we are to be comforted with the re- 
flection, that if want abonnds much more than ever, charity 
abounds likewise. This I deny; but admitting the fact, 
what does it prove? The increase of charity proves an in- 
crease of distress, and the increase of distress proves that the 
administration grows more and more depraved. Public 
chanyties, and even private ones, detract as much from the 
wisdom and, honesty of 4 government as they add to the 
humanity and benevolence of individuals. What say the 
ministerialists, do the hospitals of Greenwich and Chelsea 
reffect dis 2 ? Yes; more than any 
others? Phey prove that war is a system, a trade, that 
does not happen seldom and unavoidably,. but that is trans- 
mitted as «n Inheritance from generation to generation: and 

e numbers of in and out pensioners at both these recepta- 
cles for mutilated beings, awfully demonstrate the havoc. 


which it makes in the human species. 
But it is necessary to add a word of advice to our country- 


men as to the nature of the associations they should form 
themselves into. They should well consider what reform 
will be effectual. This 1s peculiarly requisite at the present 
moment, as a numerous society has just been established for 
the porpose of extending the elective franchise to house- 
keepers only. If this society obtains its end it will increase 


instead of diminishing the evil; it will monopolize-votes 


into a still smaller number of hands than they are at present. 
The landlords will lay an additional rent upon the houses 


and pay the taxes theniselves, and thereby depri ve the tenants 


of their votes: They have done this already in many places; 
in Westminster for example principally since the commence- 
ment of the war, and, by this ꝓonest manœuvre, several 
hundreds of Mr. H. Tooke's friends were disabled from 
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property , -and-cannot/by any possible means he 3 — evaded, | 
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7 le WW haher will shew not only that there ig a defititnity 


in the old. revenue, Since the commencement of 't the war; but 
alio that the new duties fall short 75 tie rebenue ele minister 
R Las med 


of. finance exſiected to derive from. them. _ 1 | e „ 


From the account of the nett produce of all the permanent 
taxes in the year, ending the 10th of October, 1796, Which 
has been recently laid on the table of the house of Commons, 
it appears that the receipt of the old taxes amounts, besides 
fractions, to 12, 798, 3201. the same taxes produced i in 1792, 
14,284, 295l.—the deficiency, therefore, in e ef of 
the war, is 1,8306. tou dt ni eaduan : 

- The-produce of the taxes e in the years 17 88 
is 2,488,267. They were calculated in the different Budgets 
to ee 2 84 oOol.—the deficiengys therefore * amounts, 
to $5357 33h 2 

or the service of the year 1 796, provision was to have 
been made by tates for the receipt of 1, 678, oool, there has 
been actually received no more than 21 el TP"; 
ny amounts, therefore, to e f Wa Sal 


| Deficieney 0 of the old revenue = FO: 1 4 8.969 ws 


taxes 295 ——5 353.733 
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nalen tudtſvut energy 46 a lifeless: Status. 
W. dn 2511 hope 503 1 ͤ rere 
eirfzrs tirbe, hig: 91 to en ort Ariana 
£0 eres it 8 be the duty of every Haft to C0. 
„ ng oe 18 towayas the convenience of che sbeiety of 
Which he Is a meinber, I beg leave (through the chanel of 
your Magazine) 45 make known' an improvement of tlie 
mechanical science, Which with tuch study ant more labor 
T bave bronght to a degree of perfection hitherto tmetmalled. 
5 Ni, citizen, a Well known fact, that the by. Toh is at a 
vast anna &xpence in maimtarmiug a number of lergymen, 
Whose husftress is to read prayers, and vecagtonalty ifculeate 
morality, through the medium of the pulpit. NG. it Hüghkt 
Ar He expected, that persons paid for doing” these 
things would use a degree of vigour and animation some- 
What superior to that employed in common discourse on 
indifferent matters: and would deliver each period with tliat 
emphasis best calculated to impress the hearers with an idea 
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of their own sincerity, and to enforce the necessity of 5 


r to the doctrines of virtue and truth. But, instead 
of acting in this manner, if we go into ten churches, in nine 
| bf them at least we find the parson nodding, and the audience 
asleep, their prayers run over without feeling, their sermons 
Yead Without emotion: The flock,” you will say, are 
As bad as their pastor.” Alas! citizen, who, for'two long 
Hours, can listen to the drotre of a bagpipe unfatigued, of the 
Tonotony of a préactter mwearied? Man is alive only in 
ation; obliged to keep his body motionless, and his mind 
Attentive to the Hf melo of opiate sounds, what is to 
e his giving way to their influence! But I am wan- 
Hering from my 2 5 which is to inform my fellow- 
comtrymen that T have opened a manufactory for Au ro- 
MA TONs, With which T can supply them-at a nnch cheape 
Tate: 200 can warrant their lasting as long, enduring more 
Service, and beilig equal to as fruch aαion 48 any archbishop, 
bishop, deacon, re&or, or curate, now in existence. 
I must acknowledge that the infinite difficulty J had in 
making their language agree with their gestures, at one time, 
had nearly overthrown the great design. But, on atten- 
ere ug the ner Of man e mo el 
dignitaries, I found that a Few words had, in their judgments, 
great effect and that eternity, punishinent, hell, and damna- 
tion, coming in at stated intervals, with a correspondent 
ferocity of countenance, seldom - iled of stamping an heart- 
felt dismay on the faces of their trembling ax: Fake and 
from thence concluded, that if at the/end of the first five 
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part of their income (now 
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minutes my Androides could-pronounce the ward dea in a 
hollow: dismal tone, at the end of the second five judgment 
something more acute, of the third eternit rather higher, 
of the fourth el in a flowing tenor, and at the conclusion 
of the ve-andetwentieth dee and ane ine deer dee, 
it could not fail of commanding 7 al attention, nor of being 
equally efficacious in the work, of Salvation. And this it ba 
been my good fortune to Wer every. particular but 
the, last, damwation, of which I can only master the frat 
syllable dam, the nation being entirely lost in the descending 
cadence. This defect. 10 1 a so trifling, and generally 
0 congonant. to ministerial practice, as not to be 5 
mente eur further, than as it tends to display the accu- 
racy. of my description, and to shew that I am above desiring 
praise When I am not conscious of deserving it. 
Should it, citizen, be the lot of my invention to come into 
general use, it will not n save the land-owners a.;tenth 
| lissipated in tythes) but will alse 
be of incalculable advantage to the nation in the article of 
labour: since the number of drones, no fattening on the 
noney ee and forming an immense aggregate, will 
then be obliged to work for their own. sustenance. Every 
parish, too, is or ought to be greatly interested in my sug- 
cess-; for the necessity of building or repairing churches Will 
no longer remain, as my automatons, bidding dehance to 
wind and weather, may be placed in the public walks, gr Set 
up in the bye-lanes, without any other injury than what may 
be replaced by a fresh coat of paint every spring and autumn. 
I had once intended to apply to government for a fatent 
for this invention; but, recollecting that all mangſiolies coun- 
teract the great aim of universal improvement, I gave up 
the design: more especially as I had some thoughts of ap- 
plying myself to the manufacturing of other persons for the 
use of the state, who will be less expensive than “““, and 
will. net require quite so many sops as did the famed 
PP PARAMYTHION, AUTQMATTICUS. 


"Since writing the above, T have attempted" an automaten 
"utter "the words 
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ian umiag up) Ged ! what is that! Nach on 26 

. "Negro-qyomane—(On har. EKnees clote 10 the grave) Rest est quietly 

4 18 Fi r r Nee underneath,! reſides a Der who will 
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Fr, 777 725 71 ; Bi 44 4 i —2 
3 Ham, — Nuda ing.) Truro, what does bb. wg e bi 
bleed, e 132d bed 1 float yi 


wr '* e — 8 * 1 ) It bleeds? Ceitatiily i = 


Vleeds, | Looks theſe. dns an my gown—and ihese—and theſe— 
= ,*00—tag-mthree— pen 


6 Willian, —Whoſc. child i is ts. 95 . e non Fugs 


© 0 fa! <gr0: woman, She pre Ne it in ber arms eee, is my 


© Willam,—Who killed ; it "M fred SA nam bob 
* Negre-rwmman.—(Smiling) 1 killed it.—Who buta mother could 
"= on her own babe? 120 
4 Lam. God have mercy on thee; be mother! 
N. o- Axe, God have mercy on me ! A de wa 
© Willian,—Why. didſt thou this? cre) Isg 


| Firms, Ong not the mother to ke care of: ter 
Ae | 


6 ilkan.—What i impelled thee to this horrible EY 1 y: 


He gro aue. Maternal love]! my poor child eld re 
been many a long year tormented; - whereas, now its torments laſted 


1904 


Sully three days. —It was born three days ago.—I was very weak 


And ill, the overſeer came, and deſired me to preſs. ſome ſugar between 
JF, heavy metal cylinders. I was not able to do this: ſo he beat 
( Uecovering her abouluer] See, how he ſcourged me, ſee how 
aher ſcars of the whip extend from my neck quite down, over m 
breaſt. —And whenever, after, I wiſhed to give milk to my child, 
there came out blood. Two days did wary child live pon 


blood, which it ſucked from the ſeellin 5 t cried fo iriab] — 
(Smiling) Now it cries no more. ey | 2 ob; 
| _ iam. —Ah! * you thou done JL h  - wi 
Negro. a . My duty. Would to God, 155 aher 
"that my mother bad deſtroyed tne at the time I 6, my ge 71 have ho 


Joy in the world? God has created black s only to ſuffor. I was ſtolen 
from my parents, when an infant, and ſold for à copper kettle." My 
days dragged on between work and hunger, and my nights were 
paſſed in feveriſh ſleep and tears, till they gave me a huſband, that J 
might bring monte flaves into the world. Three times did I hope 
fear to become a mother, three times I miſcarried from over- 
255 We are uſed worſe than dogs in the ſame ſituation, for they 
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my mother had been as compaſſionate, and had deſtroyed me at the 
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but a ſtroke chanced to 
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ſenſes—1 then drove a nail into its heart—Tt 15 not crFer-It 2 
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ore. ſpared Lad het ax homo: but.the.negro-waman muſt work till 
* T 328 Gap i che ——. child- 1d-bieth. This child was 
= firſt an Apis bevy a npon my life, 3 heard its little voice, 

t lay upon my breaſt—I was happy. I felt what joy it is to a 
happy-being do wort Tötoriestlon of motherly fo 1 Alas! it is 


I 
... vaniſhed. +I have been waked to new rormerith,"19 Dew. redaubled 
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torments. I was not to suffer alone any more—this pod eteature 
was to ſhare my torture. When the overſeer {cou ed me- God 
knows! bore it ee, covered my child with my arms 


OY 


on my childI then went out of my 
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moved once—and fee, it is dead—would to Go 


, mY good matter, 


6 | . rde 


time Las born! „ adage ad dt aan 58510 
Milian. (Quite ſubdued) My heart will break. 

I Fruro. - (vwiping the trars from his eyes) I have ved through 
many ſuch ſcenes, and yet I cannot grow accuſtomed to Men! 


. 5 Negre-woman.—Flow gently, innocent blood? flow dovn and 


* 


waſh the bones of a man who was pious and good. Ah! here reſts 
a dead man—he was white, but humane. He compaſſidnated me, he 
bought me, becauſe I was unbappy.. He died ſoon' after, and J.am 
again unhappy! but this will not laſt long! No, not much longer! 
They will torture me for loving my child s much, I am sick 
and weak, and ſhall not ſurvive their tortures. Gòd be thanked! 1 
ſhall die ſoon !—thou weepeſt!— Can a white man weep ? let me 


ſee they really are tear do not cry—give me thoſe tear L am fo 


poor, that I have no more even of them.— I waſhed my child's. wound 
with my laſt tears. (Villiam covers his face, and throws himself, on a 
euch in the arbour.) See there, a white man, who has humanity, Go 
down to that dead man; here above-ground,” you ſtand alone among 
your brethren.— Hark ! what was that? did not J hear the overſeer's 
voice ? Good night, dear child! Sleep well Now, they will ſcourge 


: thy mother, but thou art taken away from r quietly on 
this grave —reſt tranquilly—ſleep well (Se Fit the child once 
mort, and is going.) No, 1 cannot however leave it here! It is dead, 
but the mother's heart yet lives— Oh, my child ! my bild! (He 


7 Prestes it in her arms, and rurs away, with marks of diſpair,) Bl 


Jure. - THou are crying, good maſter ? Alas! chat 00 s me 
good !—T have not ſeen it a long tim. F 


«. 


j — 2 i 1 » e N. WV 
'© William. (Hiding his fate.) Leave me alone, Truro, .. . 
4 * P * IN" N .* 4 8 AN 0 * 47 , 
raren You, are not alone. Tbe ſpirit of your father_hovers 


around you-the ſpirit of the/fathe? of us all! (Ie Zncels chiſe 0 the 
coul with my hands. 


grave). Ob. on good old maſter? Oh, that T'c 
dear thes up ftom the cartiſ- ?:: 
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Frauce, HT. +46 Right Hon, Edmund Burke, Svo, 
od wn Ye » M504 cat ha F A 
AJ F. and C.,K 1yingto u, St. Paul's Church Yaxd., 0 2 89 70 


of London to the French Directory, and which, after being 


Elis conduct ou his examination before a committee of the House 


far the; fress, (his, Letter to a Noble Lord, on the Dube of 


= 


Bedford & attack an his, fiension). and which was soon after fut 
into his lands: as a further mark of favour Mr, Burke gave 


kim ** Thoughts on a Regicide Peace;” but, some time after 


ward, le not only susiended the publication of this last work, but 


4 


rent g Herden de the bookseller to demand an account of tlie firafits 
- / | * 
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On this statement the bookseller rests his vindication. It 
is, indeed, a curious statement: and, although we are not 
try ing the merits of the case, it agrees neither with our 
temper nor the design of our labour in this work to pass it 
by utterly in silence. The conduct of Mr, Windham, his 
sc cretary, and their friends, in an inquiry. solemnly institut - 
ed by the hause of Commons, in behalf of the insulted prin - 
ciples of the B r1tish, Censtitution, calls for animadversion 
stronger than ours; and we leave it With that observation, 
ler a conviction, that our appeal to the deadened honour 
of. the. nation would, go this subject, be fruitless. But we 
hope all Pr ate mæxality is not to be wholly poisened by 
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the venom of public vice. If the time is come that a stand 
can no longer be made against the inroads of despotism, let 
us save every remmint of private phate that we can from the 
havoc of our foe. Let us not confound-and discolour every 
thing. This act of which we have been speaking is a foul 
act. The. dispute between” Mr. Burke and the bookseller 
might have been settled, and no doubt would have been, on 
equitable terms: but in no case could it sanction this gross 
breach of confidence. The bockseller says he gives Mr. 
Burke's old thoughts to the public: but this is an r 
of his injustice. A writer is to judge for himself when lie 


= 


has' sifficiently considered a subject, and when his thoughts 


on it are as accurate as he can expect to make them: at 
this right which must be 3 dear to the exquisite 
densibiffry ef the writer of the work in question, is now yi6- 
lated in à case that touches and rouses even ordinary tem pers. 
It is in vain to endeavour to express a proper indignation 
VVV 
Let us pass to something more important in its scope. 
We congratulate the nation on the appearance of the present 
* Mr. Burke's design was, indeed, to ré-animäte 
the hellish spirit in this country that for a while pursued 
France in her great and virtuous struggle for her freedom. 
But he has utterly failed. He has failed equally in his Argu- 
ment, and in the ordinary effect of his eloquence: His Arst 
work on the French Revolution could not be accurately Sal 
to have convinced any unbiassed iind; but it converted 


thousands. His present work is almost still-born. Its uns 


common beauty as a literary composition may keep it alive 
among men of letters: but, if its longevity depended on the 
public sentiment, in a fortnight hence it would only be 
spoken of as having been. This augers well for the lovers 
of peace, at least. It would be unwise to construe appear- 
ances too liberally, and to expect that the spirit of freedom 
proceeds hand in hand with the love of peace: but it is no 
little thing; in this crisis of civil life, that the voice of hu- 
manity is raised from the tomb where it seemed to be buried 
„ feat tho ER ne, ue 
The want of commotion (if we may so call it) subsequent 
upon the appearance of this work, although a strong cir- 
cumstance in itself to prove the nation's desire for peace, is 


rendered stronger by the many accidents” which were 


attendant upon this pamphlet, and calculated to rouse public 
eaperness;” It has been announced, prifſted, advertised, 
withdrawn, and promised again. Ministers Were said to 
have interoepted it. A thousand doubt Wefe stated about 
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it. In short, a sight of it was, at that period, as much the 
Object of desire as the trumpeter who once passed through 
Strasburg with a nose of unusual dimensions. | 
But the little sensation produced on the public pulse by 
the tried eloquence of this writer in this case, is not the sole 
ground of congratulation to the friends of peace. We may 
suppose that no argument for the continuance of the war in 
the stores of human reasoning has been left behind by Mr. 
Burke: but his arguments will make as little impression on 
the man in his closet who is intent on coming at. the plain 
merits of the case, as his eloquence on the croud. | 
Mr. Burke takes for granted, that the present political 
system of France is subversive of all social happiness and 
virtue wherever it reaches. He takes for francs „ that the 


government of France have a determined plan to subdue the 


neighbouring nations, Europe, and the world to the yoke of 
this system. He takes for granted, that a peace concluded 
with them, will enable them to effect their design. He 
takes for granted, that the only means of preserving the 
happiness of the world is to destroy with the sword the pre- 
sent government of France, together with their numerous 
armies. He takes for granted that this is practicable. And 
he concludes, that the English government is called upon to 
hazard in the attempt every thing the nation has to lose. 
This is no fable, we offer to our readers, of a man raving 
in a miserable cell within the walls reared to protect lunacy. 
This is an analysis of Mr. Burke's argument against a peace, 
which he calls a regicide peace. It was a great deal, no 
doubt, to assume every thing where every thing ought to 
have been probed with unrelenting severity : and to form 
figures for theatric representation, when sober thought was 
called to decide at what time Europe might cease to be a 


cCharnal- house for slaughtered men. But Mr. Burke over- 


looked the enormity of the proceeding. | 

The essential proposition, in this list of adventurous asser- 
tions, is that the present political system of France is sub- 
versive of all happiness and virtue wherever it reaches. Mr. 
Burke is too perfectly master of his art to lose any advan- 
tage for want of giving shape and colour to his visions. But 
it 1s to be repeated that we require proof of the propositiön. 


Mr. Burke may design to write a book to inflame the pas- 


sions: but the British nation, the French nation, and the 
brave Germans, Whose lives are staked to maintain his re- 
veries, ought to have proof. Where is it? In a dexterous 
use of epithets which leave the ignorant mind filled with un- 
defined terrors and obscure notions of hatred respecting the 
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withr/a en pordering on ee We know that in 
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the midst of war, France con des in the affeation of Her chil⸗ 
dreh dis bands her interior armies, and restores the civil and 


social relations of peace. Is it in misplselng, with zespeck 
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to their (gauges, acts of, cruelty and Oppression which we 
know have hgen. perpetrated. in. France ? But wWe demand 
that, while he depicts such deeds with all the vigour of his 
vast mind (and even his mind cannot exaggerate their turpi- 
tude) he shall diseriminate their motives. To which set of 
principles do they belong? The new, or the old? Do they 
not belong: under such circumstances as France was placed ing 
universally to human nature, such as Mr. Bürke's systems 
have made it? And is not this the struggle of France td 
rescue herself from the poisonous atmosphere of his systems? 
But if temporary and local mischiefs are to s&t a mark upon 
a'system for its destruction, what is te be dotie with" tho 


systems that are loaded with ills which; afe, "perpetual, and 
as it were omnipresent? Let Mr. Burke fk at home we 
mean at his system! Let him employ bis talents if Jainting 
the-s:lent, consuming cares of his state of society? Wx g 
to Franee for miseries? Why to France for oppfE sion? Let 
him dissect his state of order, religion, and morality: Then, 
let us hear what this his main proposition comes to? 
There are but two more of Mr. Burke's propositions tliat 
we shall touch upon, as our limits; will not permit us to 
comment on his book at large: these are, that the present 
government of France have formed a determined plan to 
zubdue Europe to the yoke of her system, and that peace 
will enable them to do so. There is no question that specula- 
tive men are desirous enough of extending their schemes 
over the world, and if the French philosopher could dispo 
of adverse Opinions and adverse troops with as much facility 
as Mr, Burke's present project for conquering France de- 
mands, crowns. would soon find their way into the crucible 
of the goldsmith, and ribbands would be manufactured on! 
to ornament women and children. But no one will nl 
of calling the present governors of France philosophters. 
The truth is, they have maimed. and weakened democracy at 
In Holland, in the Netherlands, and in Italy, their agents 
* have /officiously.. s0unded the alarm against the cubs and 


facobinim. In Germany the laws and religion of the 
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several states subdued by France have been undisturbed, and 
the people have been left to their natural Sovereigns, as Mr, 
Burke would call them. The present governors of France 
have shewn enough of their disposition, to tempt Mr. Pitt to 
make peace for the chance there 1s that democracy will descend 
from the height upon which it has been violently placed by 
an unwise resistance on his part. The Ministers, and the 
Directory, and both Councils have shewn a yearning after 
the trappings of regular governments that augurs ill for a 
democracy when peace shall have restored the ordinary 
spring to the people's inclinations. In peace every man 
returns to his domestic and commercial concerns. He is 
averse to matters of state: the common principle of life being 
individual enjoyment. A few exceptions there will be, but 
they will have no fuel to heat their Jacobine tools. Mr. 
Pitt's old system, and Mr. Burke's un:form system in this war, 
(supposing these statesmen now to be at variance) threw the 
nation into the hands of the Jacobins ; and though no power 
of intelle&; or matter can wrench. it thence, PEACE will 
modify it, together with its teachers, into something more 
agreeable to the taste of its neighbours. 1. 
We shall pass by Mr. Burke's wild proposition of chang- 
ing the government of France by the edge of the sword. 
But he introduces a subject collateral with this, which closely 
Presses upon the internal peace of this country. To over- 
throw the Colossus which, he says, bestrides our channel, 
having one foot on a foreign shore, and the other upon the 
British soil, Mr. Burke lets loose the fiercest passions of his 
mind to lay waste the land with judicial murders. There is 
something so flagitious in his temper on this topic, as to 
disorder all others, either by contagion or irresistible aver- 
sion: insomuch, that it is impossible to follow him on the 
question with coolness. 7-1 
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«© Whilſt,” he ſays, the diſtempers of a relaxed fibre prog - 
noſticate and prepare all the morbid force of convulſion in the 
body of the State, the ſteadineſs of the phyfician is overpowered 
by the very aſpect of the diſeaſe. * The doctor of the Conſtitution, 
pretending to under-rate what he is not able to contend with, 
mrinks from his own operation. He doubts and queſtions the 
ſalutary but critical terrors of the cautery and the knife. He | 
takes a poor credit even from his defeat; and covers impotence 
under the maſk of lenity. He praiſes the mederation of the laws, 
as, in his hands, he ſees them baffled and deſpiſed. Is all this, 
b cauſe in our day the ſtatutes of the kingdom are not engroſſed in 
as firm a character, and imprinted in as black and legible a type as 
ever? No! the law is a clear, but it is a dead letter. Dead and 
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+ 
putrid, it is inſufficient to ſave the ſtate, but potent to infect, and 
to kill. Living law, full of reaſon, and of equity and juſtice, (as 
it is, or it ſhould not exiſt) ought to be ſevere and awful too; or 
the words of menace, whether written on the parchment roll of 
England, or cut into the brazen tablet of Rome, will excite nothing 
but contempt. How comes it, that in all the State proſecutions 
of magnitude, from the Revolution to within theſe two or three 
years, the crown has ſcarcely ever retired diſgraced and defeated 


from its courts ?” 


What is this relaxed fibre of which he speaks? Descending 
to plainer language, in another place, he tells you it consists 
of eighty thousand of the inhabitants of Britain. Has Mr. 
Burke flattered himself, that this eighty thousand will yield 
their throats patiently to his knife, or to that of the puny 
IDOL he has set up for his worship in his second childhood? 
If the state of this country be not very different from what 
he has sketched, then let him beware that whilst he talks 
of treasons, he does not hatch into life plans against the 
Constitution, which, without some such blind aid, would 
never break the shell of their own inanity ! | 

To say no more of the monstrous mind that hovered over 
this passage, the very ground of complaint is imaginary. It 
is the Attorney-general, we suppose, whom the writer calls 
the Doctor of the Constitution. What that officer affefs or 
does not affe, we leave to him to settle with his new anta- 
gonist. But who, beside Mr. Burke, ever dreamt that HE 
Shrank from his own oſieration in the State trials? that HR 
doubted or questioned the Salutary terrors of the cautery and the 
— #mfe? If the innocent men alluded to escaped that judicial 
proscription, THAT OFFICER is not to be rejected by his 
faction for want of industry or intention. He laboured in it 
with all his soul, and with all the faculties his sofil ever gave 
him to employ on any occasion. To the purity of the = 
as it then stood, and the innocence of the accused persons, 
was owing the event of which Mr. Burke complains. - 1s 
not Mr. Burke to be satisfied till men be made treasonable 
for the saxe of murders, or the laws atrocious to glut an 
upstart despotism 2? 7 of 

Let us now turn for a moment (and it can only be for a 
moment) to a consideration of the literary character of this 
work. And here every thing is beautiful or great. The 
work consists of two letters: the first On the Overtures of 
Peace; and the second, On the Genius and Character of. 
the French Revolution as it regards other Nations.” They are 
by no means equal in the beauties of composition: but of 
the former we think we may say, it is as fine a piece of 
writing as ever came from the pen of any man, Perhaps, 


occasion to write, no man has so many passages that 
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it is not so rich in detached parts as some of N 7. Burke's 


former writings : but it is infinitely more solid and regular 
in its construction: and its eloquence would probably be ir- 
resistible, if there were any longer a chord in the public 
mind open to its touch. | : C 6 
Whatever be the subject on which Mr. Burke may have 
| t deserve 
to be remembered. From his works might be made a selec- 
tion that would delight and instruct when all our politics 
will be swallowed up in wiser principles. Several of the finest 
passages of this work have appeared in the public prints: 
but we should not be left without the means of gratifying 
dur readers with extracts that would be worth their reading, 
had we room. Having thought it our duty already to extend 
this article to a considerable length, we content ourselves 


with the two following: 


* In truth, the tribe of vulgar politicians are the lowest of our 
species. There is no trade ſo vile and mechanical as government 
in their hands. Virtue is not their habit. They are out of them- 
telves in any course of conduct recommended only by conscience 
and glory. A large, liberal, and prospective view of the interests 
of States passes with them for Romance; and the principles that 
recommended it, for the wanderings of a disordered imagination. 
The calculators compute them out of their senses. The jesters 
and buffoons shame them out of every thing grand and elevated, 
Littleness in object and in means, to them appears soundness and 
sobriety. I hey think there is nothing worth pursuit, but that 
which they can handle; which they can measure.with a two-foot 


rule; which they can tell upon ten fingers.” 


% In all ſpeculations upon men and human affairs, it is of no 


ſmall moment to diſtingyiſh things of accident from permanent 


cauſes, and from effects that cannot be altered. It is not every 
irregularity in our movement that is a total deviation from our 
courſe, 1 am not quite of the mind of thoſe ſpeculators, who 
ſeem aſſured, that neceſſarily, and by the conſtitution of things, all 
States have the ſame periods of infancy, manhood, and decrept- 
tude, that are found in the individuals who compoſe them. 
Parallels of this fort rather furniſh ſimilitudes to illuſtrate or 
to adorn than ſupply analogies from whence to reaſon. The 
objects which are attempted to be forced into an analogy are not 
found in the ſame claſſes of exiſtence. Individuals are phyſical 
beings, ſubject to laws univerſal and invariable. The immediate 
cauſe acting in theſe laws may be obſcure: the general reſults 
are ſubjects of certain calculation. But commonwealths are not 
phyſical but moral eſſences. They are artificial combinations ; and 
in their proximate efficient cauſe, the arbitrary productions of the 
human mind. We are not yet acquainted with the laws which 
neceſſarily influence the ſtability of that kind of work made by that 
Kind of agent, There is not in the phyſical order (with which 


> 


| 4 | 
they do not appear to hold any affignable connexion) a diſtin 
cauſe by which any of thoſe fabricks muſt neceſſarily grow, 
flouriſh, or decay; nor, in my opinion, does the moral world 
produce any thing more determinate on that ſubject, than what 
may ſerve as an amuſement (liberal indeed, and ingenious, but ſtill 
only an amuſement) for ſpeculative men, I doubt whether the 


hiſtory of mankind is yet complete enough, if ever it can be ſo, to 


furniſh gronnds for a ſure theory on the internal canſes which 
neceſſarily affect the fortune of a State, I am far from denying 
the operation of ſuch cauſes: but they are infinitely uncertain, and 
much more obſcure, and much more difficult to trace, than the 
foreign cauſes that tend to raiſe, to depreſs, and ſometimes to 


overwhelm a community.“ 8 


It well deserves to be noticed, what is the principle diffe- 
rence between Mr. Burke's two pamphlets. It consists in 
the first four-and-twenty pages of the latter work being en- 
tirely new, and containing a general view of the temper and 
situation of this country relative to the subject of the work, 
and an invitation to the government to a judicial slaughter 
of all who shall differ from them in sentiment: and in an 


omission of five pages of the former pamphlet, containing 
an elaborate argument to prove that opinions may be extir- 


pated by force, without extirpating a whole nation. 

We are to have more pamphlets on the main subject; for 
Mr. Burke divides it into many branches by putting the fol- 
lowing questions, a small part only of which is thus far 
discussed by him: 

66 1. Whether the preſent ſyſtem, which ſtands for a Government 
in France, be ſuch as in peace and war affects the neighbouring States 
in a manner different from the internal Government that formerly 
prevailed in that country? 2. Whether that ſyſtem, ſuppoſing its 
views hoſlile to other nations, poſſeſſes any means of being hurtful 
to them peculiar to itſelf? 3. Whether there has been lately ſuch 
a change in France, as to alter the nature of its ſyſtem, or its effect 
upon other powers? 4. Whether any public declarations or en- 
gagements exiſt, on the part of the Allied Powers, which ftand 


in the way of a treaty of peace, which ſuppoſes the right and con- 


firms the power of the Regicide faction in France? 5. What the 
ſtate of the other Powers of Europe will be with reſpect to each 
other, and their colonies, on the concluſion of a Regicide Peace? 
6. Whether we are driven to the abſolute neceſſity of making that 
kind of peace? | ” 

And he concludes thus : 5 

„ This diſcuſſion, my friend, will be long. But the matter is 
ſerious; and if ever the fate of the world could be truly ſaid to 
depend on a particular meaſure, it is upon this peace,” 1 
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HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY. 


. Pg 


| \ \ HEN the success or failure of any undertaking depends 


on public estimation, it is impossible to give a true descrip- 
tion of its past, or to form a judicious estimate of its future 
progress, without considering every circumstance by which 


that estimation is affected. | 


Under this idea it becomes necessary to ascertain exactly 5 
on what foundation the hirelings of tyranny have so ex- 


tensively established the belief, that there existed an imme- 
diate connexion between this Society and the conductors of 


the Revolution in France; neither will it be void of utility 
if we can determine in what degree the general enmity, 
which has been excited by the supposition of such a con- 
nex10n, is consistent with the character of an enlightened 
nation; for, if that enmity can be fairly deduced from na- 
tional prejudices, or political ignorance, the illustration may 
induce some part of our countrymen to think and act, on 
future occasions, with more liberality. | 

The prejudices which, in our opinions, have given rise to 
that enmity are twofold, political and moral. | 
Before the Revolution in America, it will hardly bear a 
doubt that there existed a greater degree of liberty in Britain 
than in any other nation, not excepting those which were 
falsely called Republics; at least such was the prevailing 
opinion in Britain; and, whether true or false, the prevalence 
of this opinion has been productive of much political error 
among Englishmen. It has induced them to exult, by com- 


parison with other nations, in the aggregate of their Consti- 


tution, instead of strictly examining its component parts, 
and thereby rendering themselves capable of distinguishing 
whence its superiority arose; which principles and institu- 
tions were favourable to liberty, by what others that liberty 
was circumscribed, and by what inherent defects it was 
likely to be brought to dissolution. | 5 
The pride with which Englishmen have spoken of their 
Constitution will readily be admitted, but it may be required 


that we should produce some instances in which they have 


betrayed any ignorance of that Constitution. To do this we 
must premise that there are two modes in which a nation 
may betray such ignorance: the first is, by attaching them- 
selves to such parts of a Constitution as have obtained their 
place in it merely as they were correcti ves, and designed 
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only to produce a negative good; and the second, by dis- 


regarding such parts as are really excellent. Of the former · 
it is not necessary to say a word. But it may be wise to 


dwell a little on the latter. | | 


There may have been a ttme in which something like 
equality of representation and independence in the represen- 
tati ves protected the people of Britain from oppressive taxes 
and iniquitous laws; but if any man were to tell us that such 
is the case at present, we should be led to conclude that it 
was in vain to reason with him; and under this opinion it 
cannot be expected that we should consider what is called 
representative legislation as forming, of late years, any part 
of the excellencies of the Constitution. In our opinion, the 
parts of it which have the strongest claim to approbation are 
those opportunities which are given to an accused person of 
foreknowing both the accusation which is brought against 
him and the evidence by which it is to be supported: to 
these we may add the maxims of the law, which ought to 
prevail during the trial, and the power of the jury. 

If we look to the trials for high treaton in November and 
December, 1794, and observe how completely the intentions 
of the Constitution were frustrated, first in the vagueness of 
the indictments, and secondly, to use Mr. Pitt's words, by 


the cloud f witnesses :*' if we contrast the maxims of the 


law with the opinions then delivered by crown lawyers, and 
those which were erected into law (under the appellation of 
Adjudged Cases) by the nods of the learned judges: and if 
we compare these circumstances with the apathy of the na- 


tion, we shall find ample reason to conclude that the people 


of Britain were generally ignorant of these highly valuable 
parts of their Constitution. To have entered into the minutiæ 
of this affair would have occupied too much of our time. 
But, respecting the constitutional power of juries, it will be 
necessary to speak more fully. . 

The eee of England presumes that the laws are 
both made and administered by the country—that is to say, 
by the people. It presumes that there is in the legislature 
a complete representation of the people: and it presumes 
that twelve men being impartially taken from the mass of the 
people, and their impartiality still farther secured by stated 
modes of rejecting interested and prejudiced characters, they 
cannot be actuated by any views but such as are consistent 
with justice, and conducive to the general welfare. Thus 
the ee of Commons is considered as the legislative, and 
every jury (as far as relates to the case under its cognizance) 
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to be the administrative representation of the country, We 
may doubt how far the practice corresponds with this; but 


we should be careful not to suffer those doubts to interfere 


with our estimation of the merits of the principle. 

It is a common observation that the difficulty of making 
good laws is but little when compared to the difficulty of 
Securing a faithful administration of them; but it appears 
that much of the force of this observation arises from an 
obvious defect which prevails in almost all governments; 
we mean that of entrusting the administration of the laws 
to magistrates in some degree permanent. Wherever this 


error exists it avails but little by what name the govern- 


ment is called. Liberty is in all such countries imperfect. 
Opportunities are offered to the governors to consult their 
private interests and attachments in opposition to individual 
rights and the general welfare, and experience teaches us 
that such opportunities te seldom neglected. Nothing of 
this kind would be practicable in Britain, if juries were 
formed as the Constitution intends, and knew the authority 
with which they are invested. The value, therefore, of 
those principles of the English Constitution, which we have 
just stated, is so great, as scarce to be exceeded even by 
equality of representation in the legislative body. But 
some may doubt, whether the description which we have 
given of these eee is correct; whether the Constitu- 
juries is so great as we have represented; in 
short, to use the technical phrase, whether juries were or 
were not entitled by the Constitution to be judges of law. 
To such persons we will venture to say they have as far as 
they are individually concerned, proved the proposition we 
are maintaining, _— that they are ignorant of the most 
valuable parts of the Constitution; but, as any endeavours 
to correct their opinions, would detain us too long from our 
original purpose, we will only advise them to seek better 
information, before they venture either to approve or con- 
demn the Constitution of their country: particularly we 
would recommend to their attention, asmall pamphlet written 
by Sir William Hawles, solicitor-general to William III. 
they will there find the power and authority of juries, as we 
have described them, clearly maintained, not only on the 
abstract grounds of political right and expediency, though 
these alone would be sufficient, but also on the historical 
evidence of various cases there alluded to, the opinions 


our most approved judges, and the usual and established 


language of the courts of law, respecting juries. 
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Taking it then as granted that such have been, for time 
immemorial, the power and authority of every English Jury, 
it remains that we should state in what instance the people 
have shewn such an inattention to these rights, as cannot be 
accounted for otherwise than by supposing them generally 
ignorant either of their existence or their value. 

Among the abuses which have arisen from the doctrine, 


that juries were not entitled to judge of law, was that of 


endeavouring to prevent them from examining whether the 
fact of which any man was accused, was or was not justly 
described by the epithets in the indictment, although the 
criminality or innocence of the fact rested entirely on the 
truth or Nlsehood of those epithets, and although their 
assent to the truth of them is strongly expressed in the 


manner of giving their verdict: however glaring the 


absurdity of this doctrine may be, or however vain the 
institution of juries so destitute of power, it would be easy to 
relate instances in which jurymen have readily submitted to 
it; and, if we had any doubts on the subject, we should yet 
think it charitable to attribute such submission to their 
ignorance rather to any worse motives. But these instances 
apply only to the individuals concerned. What has been the 


conduct of the nation when this important subject has been 


agitated in the legislature? N 

We may at first view appear paradoxical in calling the 
attention of our readers at once to two bills so little connected 
as the Libel Bill and the Alien Bill; the point we are consi- 
dering is however materially affected by both: the former 
professes to give to juries the power to judge of law, the 


latter (we believe it to be the only instance in the statutes) 


avowedly takes it away in the cases to which it applies. 


5 „ [* be continued. 
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 FELLOW-CITIZENS, High Wycombe, December 2, 1795+ | 


I \ \ E hope our not writing will not be considered 
as a mark of indifference. Our time has been much em- 
ployed through the illegal interference of venal magistrates, 


which in some measure has hindered our increase. While 


we feel indignation against the enemies of tranqullity, we 
feel a glowing ardour in our breasts towards the lovers o 
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liberty and friends of .our country; particularly you our 
friends and fellow-citizens, whom we congratulate on the 
resolutions you have taken : your zealous attachment to the 
laws of liberty, endears you to us, and to every lover of 
Justice and his country, whose eyes are at this time lifted 
up unto you as the day-star to guide us from the gloomy 
Shades of abject slavery to the meridian of the day of 
liberty. We wish for a closer union, that we might share 
with you whatever your fate may be. The present crisis 
has made manifest, that the majority of the people resent 
tyranny and despotism. We remain, ; 

_— Fellow- citizens, 

In the cause of liberty till death, 


» Secretary, 5 
— —, Assistant Secretary. 


To the London Corres- 
| ponding Society. 


— — 


FELLOW- CITIZEN, Norwich, 14th December 1795, 

Wk thank you for your letter, which we should 

have answered sooner, but have been fully engaged in con- 

ducting an opposition to the nefarious Bills now pending in 

Parliament, which we fear will have little effect on the 

proceedings of a Minister, whose atrocity of conduct is un- 
| paralleled in the history of this country. 

We thank your Society for their patriotic exertions in fa- 
vour of this miserable country, and are happy to find that 
the people are at length roused to a sense of their danger. 

In this city they are disposed to second any remonstrance 
against the indecent haste with which those Bills are hurry- 
ing through the houses of legislature; but if nothing that is 
done can prevent their passing, which we fear will be the 
case, we beg to know what you propose as your future line 
of conduct; we, for our parts, are determined, by all legal 
and constitutional means, to procure. that object for which 
we first associated, viz. A radical Reform in Parliament. 

Conscious of the purity of our intentions, despising equally 
the threats and calumnies of our enemies, we will constantly 
endeavour to promote the happiness of our fellow-men. 


We remain, for the Norwich Patriotic Society, 
Yours, with civic affection, 


To the President of the London — — . President, 
Corresponding Society. — —., Secretary. 
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FELLOW=-CITIZEN, Portsmouth, Dec. 15, 1796+ - 
Wx received yours, together with the Addresses; 
but the parcel was delayed upwards of a week. 1 
It gives us much pleasure to find the nation so generall 
alarmed at the slavery which the two Bills are intended to 
establish. - We are glad to find that your numbers increase: 


we have now upwards of one hundred and ten members. 


There was an Address forwarded from this place against 


the Bills; and which, in spite of threats, promises, and every 
art which terror or corruption would devise, spoke the senti- 
ments of much the greater part of these towns. The coun- 
ter petition was filled by names procured by every meanness 
which the craft of our enemies could devise. It was sent into 
the Dockyard, and orders were issued from the officers for 
the workmen to sign it; but much the greater part refused; 
nay not one in twenty, excepting officers and some of the 
youngest apprentices, signed it. The very Marine drum and 
fife boys were compelled to put their names to it. 

We would wish you to inform us how to act after the 
Bills receive the Royal assent: their execration here is al- 
most universal amongst uninfluenced men. 

We had Citizen ——, of Chichester, with us a few days 
ago. Our friends there are as determined as ourselves. 


In civic affection, we remain, 
3 — —., Secretary. 
To the Secretary of the London — — 
Corresponding Society. 
3 
P. S. We request an answer from you the first opportunity. 


— — 2 
CITIZEN, b Worcester, Dec. 16, 1793. 


Wx have the pleasure to inform you, that we have 
formed a Society at Worcester, for the purpose of joining 
the London Corresponding Society. We expect much op- 
position, but are determined to proceed in so legal a manner 
that even the enemies of freedom shall find nothing wherein 
to blame us. We are fully convinced of the necessity there 
is Of a Parliamentary . and request your assistance 
and advice to direct us towards that end. 

Our number at present is but fourteen, but we have reason 
to expect a speedy increase. ä i 

We conclude, wishing health, success, and fraternity to 
the rest of our friends in the sacred and unperishable cause 
of liberty. - 


* Stewards. 


To Citizen Ashley. 5 —. 
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FOREIGN any DOMESTIC TRANSACTIONS. 


I. was our design, in this article of the present month, to 
have entered into a discussion of the political circumstances 
of this country. But although we shall, from time to time, 
be ready to state whatever may appear to us to be the condi- 
tion of the country, together with our opinion of its result, 
with simplicity and steadiness, we desire above all things to 
avoid unnecessary speculations on that awful subject. It is, 
therefore, that we postpone, with a perfect sense of the pro- 
priety of the proceeding, the consideration of that topic till 
the succeeding month: for, the more immediate fate of Eng- 
land depends on the doubtful question of her being restored 
to the means of renovation she may yet find in a peace, or 
being subjected for a longer period to the burthens and ha- 
zards of war. 5 9 p47 
From the same motives which dictate this conduct, we 
avoid, for the present, all discussion of the honesty of the 
Minister's intentions in his negociations with France: when 
the evidences of that transaction shall be before the public, 
we shall speak of him in the language they shall warrant. 
The affairs of France wear an aspect which is not perhaps 
less promising than they assumed when Jourdan and Moreau 
Were acting on the borders of the Danube. The army of 
the Sambre and the Meuse is augmented to 92,000 men, and 
is preparing to recommence hostile operations. The army 
of the Rhine and the Moselle is 80,000 strong, and occupies 
the country from the Rhine to the Black Mountains, together 
with the passes of those mountains. Mantua 1s completely 
invested : and the garrison reduced to the greatest difficulties, 
Naples is altogethe detached from the Allies; so that there 
is no longer any power in Italy to co-operate with them. 
The Elector Palatine maintains his neutrality : and in Ger- 
many there are only some petty princes in the nent bath 
Spain is preparing to put her treaty with France into effect; 
and it is probable will enable the latter to contend even for 
the empire of the seas. At home France is tranquil: and 
exhibits the rare felicity of reviving even in war. | 


No government, we think it may be said with safety, ever 
exhibited so fine an example of honest intention toward the 
people 2s that of France, in the instance of disbanding her 
interior army, and executing certain reforms in the war de- 
partment. Every part of that proceeding was marked with 


urbanity and justice. We shall not repeat here what is 80 


- 
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accurately unfolded in the Address of the Directory to the Mi- 
nister at War; a copy of which is given in the beginning of 
this number : but it is important to carry our views to the 
effe& of this honest measure. In the midst of triumphs 
which are apt to spoil the tempers of a people, and to beget 
impatience of subsequent disasters, the French arms seemed 
suddenly to be totally-oyerthrown, and in truth experienced 
the severest check. In this trying moment was seen the 
effect of equitable conduct on the part of government. The 
people of France reposed in the government. It was the 
picture of a child in the instant of uneasiness sheltering itself 
in the bosom of a parent. | N : 

We lament that we cannot at present gratify our readers 
with the details of Moreau's operations in his retreat to the 
Rhine. But the few circumstances which have come to our 


knowledge prove it to have been in a very peculiar degree 


splendid. Moreau having a great train of artillery and very 
heavy baggage, which he was determined to preserve, and 
on this account effecting his retreat very slowly, strong de- 
tachments of the enemy were enabled to advance beyond his 
main body, and take possession of the passes on every side 


between him and the Rhine : the peasants of the country 


were up in arms and reinforced the Austrians : and the Arch- 
duke Charles advanced to break down the bridges over the 
Rhine. Notwithstanding, Moreau marched in the greatest 
order: wherever he found the enemy he attacked and dis- 
persed them: on the first of this month, he gained a com- 
plete victory, taking 5000 prisoners, several standards, and 
20 pieces of cannon : and, finally, he cut his way through 
the forest towns and defiles of the Black Mountains, and led 
his army into the Brisgau in two columns, the one directing 
its course to Huninguen, and the other to Fribourg. 

To conclude, in the words of the Directory to the Councils 
of Five Hundred and of the Ancients : 5 | 

Thus, after having lived at the enemy's expence during 
the whole active campaign, after having detached from the 
coalition almost the whole of the Princes of the empire, 
after having favoured, by a powerful diversion, the invasion 
of Italy, he remains master of the Brisgau, of all the bridges 
of the Rhine, and of all the passes and defiles that lay open 
the enemy's country. This memorable retreat will be 
ranked by posterity among the finest military operations 
ever executed in any country; 1t loads with glory the army 
of the Rhine and the Moselle, and its modest general. The 
enemy are, in consequence of their hazardous movements, 
so dispersed as still to permit us to hope for fresh and most 
important successes.“ | 
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POETRY. 


— CL——_ 


' INVOCATION TO THE GENIUS OF BRITAIN. 


— 
BY A FEMALE CITIZEN. 
— — 8 \ 


ert brave spirit of a free born race! 
Why do'st thou slumber in an evil hour; 
E' en now when shame, when ruin, and disgrace, 
Are dealt unsparing from the hand of powr? 
Ah, must the glowing patriot blush to own 
A nation thus to every virtue dead! 
A land with vice and luxury o'ergrown, 
And liberty, its better genius, fled! 
Where abje& wretchedness is seen around, 
The wasting form by famine slow consum'd, 
That once in decent competence was found, 
Now to a sad and happless pittance doom'd: 
Perhaps from charity's cold hand to crave 


The scanty morsel nature to sustain, 


Or sink unnotic'd to the silent grave, 

Borne down by sorrow, misery, and pain! 

For tis the few, the pamper'd few alone, 

Who seize the wealth that thousands ought to share, 
Who reap the produce industry hath sown, 

And leave a barren harvest of despair. 


Spirit awake! awake! once more inspire, 


ith glowing energy each Briton's soul, 
Teach him to emulate each god- like sire, 
And scorn to stoop beneath a base controul. 
For, lo! oppression's giant form is seen 
With rapid stride to pace the trembling land, 
While abject slav'ry with submissive mein 
Stoops low to kiss the terror dealing hand. 
Oh shame! oh dire disgrace! shall driton⸗ then 
Each boasted right and liberty forego, 
To seek protection in the lion's den, 
Who joys in desolation, death, and woe! 
No, rather with a strong and powerful arm 
Arrest the dreaded tyrant on his way, 
Nor, yielding to the terror of alarm, 
The mandates of despotic pow'r obey. F. A. Ce 


"POETRY. 


TO”'A FRIEND IN DISGRACE: 


„ 8 1 . 25 
N. 


From the Works of PETER PIN DAR. 


— 


so then, thy Sov” REIGN turns away his face! 
Thank God, with all thy soul, for the disgrace. 


This instant down 1 upon thy knee, 
And idolize the man who makes thee le; : 
No more endeavour FoLLy's hand to kiss: 
At first IJ look'd with pity on thy state; 
But now I humbly thank the foot of fate, 
That kindly kicks thee into bliss. | 
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I've been disgrac'd too : felt a Monarch s frown, 
And consequently quitted town : 

But have my fields refus d their smiles so sweet? 
Say, bave my birds grown sulky, with the KINO? 
My thrushes, linnets, larks refus' d to sing? 

My winding brooks to prattle at my feet? 


3 


No! no such matter — Each unclouded day, 
On dove- like pinions, gayly glides away. 


. 


EXTRACT FROM A POEM OF MRS. ROBINSON, 
ADDRESSED TO ROBERT MERRY. 

 TyROVUGH all the scenes of Nature's varying plan, 

Celestial FREEDOM warms the breast of man; 

Led by her daring hand, what power can -bind 

The boundless efforts of the lab ring mind? : 

The god-like fervor, thrilling through the heart, 

G1ves new creation to each vital part; 

Throbs rapture thro' each palpitating vein, 

Wings the rapt thought, and warms the fertile brain, 


To her the noblest attributes of heav' n, 
Ambition, valour, eloquence are giv'n: 
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She binds the soldier 8 brow: with wreaths sublime 

: rom her, 2 reason learns to climb OO 
To her the scunds of melody Belong 

She wakes the raptures of the poet's song: | 

*Tis god-like FREE vom bids beck paioh Hive, 


That truth can boast, or Patriot virtue give: 


She scatters Joys or Nature's endless op, Ek. 
Gives strength to Reason, ecstasy to Hope: (OPr 
Tempers « each pang Humanity can feel, 


And binds presumptuous Power with nerves of steel: 
Strangles each tyrant Phantom in its birth, | 
And knows no title—but $UPERIOR WORTH. 
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SO Ers FROM SCRIPTU RE. 
N O. 1. 


« Make us a calf,” Es Israel to the priest; 
„Take of our old and gems a boundless store: 
66; Make us a calf, and we will make a feast, ' 
4 Since from che mountain Moses comes no more.“ 


Aaron obey d. He took the gems and gold, 
For condescending was the pious priest: | 
He sharp'd his tools, he form'd the graven mould, 
He made a calf and Israel made a We: IR 4.0 


And Aaron made an altar to the calf, 
And bow'd the knee, and crown'd the molten beast, 

And turn'd archbishop in the bull's behalf. 
People of England, has calf-worship ceast? 


Who makes you bow the knee and fi ght and fart? 85 
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But 2 from the mountain came at last. EAR 
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1 MR. FO s . . 
DELIVERED FROM THE HUSTINGS IN 'COVENT GARDEN, 


ON SATURDAY, JUNE. 11, 1996, nd; 


— GENTLEMEN, | . 
I AM glad that by your exextions I am so high upon the 
poll, and that by so considerable a number as to put me more 
above the Admiral than I have been before at any period af 
this election. It has been observed, that my speeches from 
the Hustings have been hitherto confined to the matter at 
issue: I have always stated to you the situation of the poll, 
whether I was e the * of it or not. I have done 80 
for this reason, because I stood singly at this election, asT first 
told you by my advertisement, and since my addresses before 
you here. I shall now state how we now stand on this poll, 
and shall compare the numbers for me with those for the Ad- 

miral rather than with those for Mr. Tooke, because the 
Admiral is the candidate my superiority over whom appears 
to be the most important for the public cause. Same obsex= 
vations were made on this poll yesterday; I shall trou- 

ble you with but very few, I see it in a more fivaurable 
view than those who have hitherto spoken of it. I cannot 
help thinking that this poll is to be taken thus—thoge who 
have voted for the Admiral singly—those who have voted 

for Mr. Tooke singly—-those who have voted for me singly, 
Joined to those who have voted for Mr. 'Tooke and me. 
Now, in one or other of these yiews this poll ought to be 
taken; and, viewing it so, I say there is a majority over 


government of about 1000. This is a clear majority against 
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those who have given their vatiftion to'this war: It has beers” + 
told-youz and trul that. if you deduct from the timbers | 
pol Ed for the Admiral, ald persans holding places emo bs 
ments, or pensions, you would tllen indeed find the majo- 
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WT ro improperly. Meet, then, I say; conduct: your- 


Men, WII temper 
05 such a demeanor you will set a good example to the rest 
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I. appears 40 me, e 190 7 unnecessar) 
b Word after W hat Mr. F a Fox has said. 3 am wi ng 
t6, capcur,in the statement of the poll which he' has now 
: E kf disposed to contest any thing With A man 
ha. den as he has now done. 
1 is nay, drawing towards a close, and We will 
1165 e last opportunity Lsball have 0 addressing 
Will not tire you, with thanks for the great fayour 
an Ade wh hich 1 have experienced from you. I beg 
only gtd assure you, that no, man alive feels the insults 5 | 
e less, or the kindness of friends more. If God shall 
d to protect my 8 from disease, and from the pu- 
Fr 5 dungeons of tyrannica and. sanguinary Ministers, whats 
£yer may, be. the final event of this poll, 7 will certainly meet 
oaks — ufron the first vacancy. 
ea; Ministers have dared to commence che weigh | 
70 fr ek Fes 1 land. draw that conelusidn from what 
Mx. Fox has said to vou, Therefore two objects alone shall 
engage "oe remainder of my life To obtain for the ; people, 
y have 2, RIGHT To DEMAND, and MUST $00N 
HAYES rr For. iy Ain a Fos Fr the 
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that if any person, or persons whatsoever, atter the 
cs „ blank day of blanks” '—How 8901 500 1 blank may be filled 

. ;how- 
ever. every. moment as Our $1 th us remember that we. 
are working for our political Nac 12 0 use every effort 
to avert the. evil © that from and after the blank day 

Fan che year of blank, * during the Mic 


1 5 9 i; most gracious Sovereign the He Kd ant - | 
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he next session of Parliament after the denise 

„of the Crown,” —Heaven and Earth! these men talk of 
2 for the life of the King these men, who make an 
act of parliament that Britons are never to be restored t6 
ck liberties till Weg is dead, Do. a call this preserving 
the. life of. the King? Do you call this strengtllening the 
| bonds s of rden to him? Would not you suppose this bill, 
penned b dy. persons having the dating audacity to hold out 
temptations tothe desperate, the wicked, and the frantie; design 


9 3 75 1 than preserve that life? What?) do they mean 


to say, that so long as the present King shall reign, Testric-" 
tions shall be put upon our liberties, Which never Were ne- 


cessary before, and which, one would suppose. from their 


language, can never be necessary afterwards. This is surely 
not preservi ing the life of the Sovereign; and every loyal man 
must wish, from the bottom of his heart, that an act should 
F be es which holds such desperate language! Ws, 
And until the end of the next session of parliament after 

70 the demige of the Crown, shall, within the realm or 
% without, compass, imagine, invent, Jevies: And intend, 
<* the death and destruction, or any bodil y barm tending to 
«death and destruction, maiming, wounding, imprisoning. 


« or restraint of the fierson of our said Sovereign Lord the 


King, his heirs and successors. In the first place let us 
remark Sli alteration in the law of treason; the short, 
simple, and intelligible, and therefore, perhaps, a Ops 

certain persons, not very favorite act 25 Edw. 3. simpl. 
clares it treason / to gompass or Paging; the death of the 


king.“ But now, it is not only t O COMPASS and 1 imagine the 


death, but it is to compass and 11 ve af e mining, wound- 


1 gs, imprigonment or restraint g 1 10 Now, this 
wee e uno og: s word imp | t 
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10 be treason. So that if a brewer's dray happen to break 


reis inte one indictinent of high treason for rectrathing his 
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they sad, to put a Testraint upon the parliament, and of 


hora <7 e e te ihe 
Tlinatiohs and Wishes of the King, Or any of the constitut ed 


not by a Took, or a supposed insinuation. There must be 


"<6, honour, or kingly name O the imperial Crown of this realm, 4 


- 


rn 
» Can imprisonn ent. : EE THAT F714 « , 1 £5 { 7 
mean then ? A crowd may happen to be assembled to be 


the griciois Face of theit beloved King; and ay, thi 


impede the progress of his &/cam=coloured Barbaries. Is that 
tobe High treason? A thousand accidents way create a re- 
strattt ;/ and, according to this bill, although it may not be 
attempted to pro é any intention of injury to his life, it is 


town, I should not wonder if the Attorney: General were to 
eram "horses,” driver, and proprietor, the venders of the 
malt and hops, and the manufacturers of the hoops and bar- 


Maſexty's deren de remember, Citizens, that, ipon a 
Tate trial, even 4 still more Vague deffnition was attempted 
0 be given to this word restraint. To uplift the congregated 
voice against the cortuptions of parliament, was an attempt, 
course npon the IL who is an integral part of that parſia- 
went and was therefore an overt- act of com assIngarnd Imas 
ining the death of 179 48 : and after this time, rang 
thing T know, it may be high treason to present a petition to 
= 2 . EY 14, tt ? 7 97 75 8 e enn enn 
Parlament. f they attenſpted chen to make it high treason 


authorities, by overawing them, as It was called, by the po? 
Har sentiment, are we not to suppose the word restraint 
as here used in the same signification? And then let mie ask 
vou where is the end of constructions? Mark what follows, 
'and then you will see the objects of this bill. Compassing and 
Iimagining the death was treazon under the old law. But how 
Was it t6 be declared? By an overt- act;“ not by a word, 


some gen a,; hut that is not to be the case now. It goes 
on, dor to deprive, or depose him or them from the vile, 


«© or any other of his Majesty's dommions"—=$0 to compass 
and imagine an Alteraffon in the King's title is an act of high 
treason “ and such cqmpassings, imaginations, inventions, 
devices, or intentions, or any of them, shall! es press, 
utter, or declare, by any printing, writing, preaching, 
„ or malicious and adois:d siraking, being legally convicted 
«© thereof — That is to say, in simple terms, to declare that | 
the King of Englaud ought not to be King of Corsica, that 
the King of En gland o tight not to arrogate to Himself the emp- 
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ty ritle of e the Faith, or Kin, of France, would 


. an act of high treagon : Paul he Arn: ve convicted there 
le 


ok upon the oaths of two /aw/ul and credable Witnesses. less ru. 


000000 
1 OF wor, 1. a told they ire such. redible men 
that places are bestowed upon them under government; and 


urely if they are credible enough. to be paid out af the public, 


treasury, they are credible enough. to take away. Our lives lr 


being legally convicted thereof, upon the oaths.,of two 


„ lawful and credible witnesses, upon trial, an atherwise cons. 
<© victed, gr; attaznted, by other due course of law. What is 
Witnesses; Is there something yet to be explained, some 
enn | 2 ; * 114 3144 1 BHS. 
ambiguity which an Attorney and Solicitor General can only. 
explain to the ear of an attentive judge? Are bills of attain- 
der every now and then to be introduced to supply the. defect 
of witnesses? And do they expect always to get parligments 
whenever a minister yelps for it? Or is one of the parts of the 
digested series, which is yet unrevealed, an attack upon trial 
1 75 It is not only in matters of treason, however, that 
if, 


so complaisant and confiding; as to cry Axe, for blood 


his pill bears the strong and decided mark of measures total lx 
inconsistent with the con titution of this country. The wvile- 
practices of the court of Justiclary, illegal there; ane to be le- 


galized in England; and every man punished Who shall make 


use of language, which they shall think fit to say is calculated. 
to excite or stix u the pæaple to hatred, or; dis/ike, of the 
«© person of his Majesty, his heirs or sucgessors, or the 
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285 established government and constitution of this realm.“ 


you know, and the constitution of this reahn perhaps max 


be explained the usurpations of rotten, borough - mongers. But 
by the constitution of this country the house of commons 


ought to be the representatives of the people, and not of a 
few beings wha, by doing the dirty work of each successive 
administration, may have amaszed wealth enough to bu yx 
seats in that house by the score. It may happen, Citizens, 
at a future period, that plain simple statements of facts may 
be most likely to stir up a- people against those wẽwho call 
themselves the government. The usurpatious of persons in 
power way be so monstrous, that if once they were nakedly 
£xpazed to thè eye of the people, if it were fairly shown 
bow large a portion of every shilling that goes out of the 
poor man's pocket, and every guinea, out of the rich man's. 

s paid lor taxation I say the time may come, and if we ga 
en in this harum-scarum way, it may not Le far distant, 


hat osher due course of law besides a trial and oath, of credible. , 
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excite,, unf yersal 
toi he told? Are you to suppress. fagts 


| en, they. 
ae fairly stated, the people shüuld ee e an 


ment or their governors. 


ri D Try 1 

Gitisens “ Citizens E what, is the inter reine 1191 5 f,guch. 2 2. 
| know, 
the truth they must be dissatisſied, and that there fore e 
are obliged tg adopt coercive measures to keep then in N 6 
rance. *5 


bilhe Is it not a proclamation to the people that i they 


o incite and tit uꝑ the people 5 hatred or disliłe 
transportation for seven years to otan Bay! among: felons, 


truthsL, Why then, I say, let us all go tn Botan r an 
other 1 [f we Rabe ES virtue 200 Wisdom 5 
event such a hill from passing; lat us not go in single ships, 
t us go in whole Heets—Jet-all:that 1s ingenuous, all that 
is worthy, 
Justice 0 larke at his word, pack up our alls, and set off; 
het part of his assertion is true, 
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Ante und one bold 


all that is industrious in the country, take Lord 


that. pe A and 1 can; 45 better Without us. 75 Have 


in, 1 are pleased with threats 


7701 ption, 15 0 Wish that all who love this 7 4 


Ns 1 i HH would, go. about their business; 


kw te Gery en, for n Craats and Haves „5 
n 


they gan ge 
ang midnight 5 5 of Brittany, (to support whom we 
have been 11 7 our ow-n industrious poor) to su ply out” 
places ;. 
an adminis 
that there are-spots enou; 


ration than an of us. We shall find, Citizens, 


2, 
on this earth that will receive us: 


«« there shall we find our country!“ 
There is also another very curious clause in tits act, 
namely, au express provision that members of barliatnent 
1 not be prevented from delivering their zentiments 
within the v 


with. what zealous and upright determination, and what. 
independence the gent House of Commons has always 


8 the usurping designs f the present administration! 


ut let us turn ur attention a little serious! y Why. predica- 


ment in which, this bill places us. Engli 
used to gpeak their sentiments with 798 9 75 boldness. 
I was educated. myself 1 in many political 4 ges, Jet in in 
my — infancy, I remember to have lispe 


ps to-La V endee, and bring the' Sone 
they would certainly be fitter subjects or Buch. 


erever the gods shall permit us; to lixe in liberty 5 


of that assembly; indeed, Citizens „ thete, 
IS great reason to be astonished at this Congese len, e 
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Rave 1125 


forth in 
this once a anc boast, that 1 Britons” nad 
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| fight we ea weir enimend 2 discuss the measures of”. 


Loli t. But now gloomy; brosding, mischief · brew 
Allens 78 to "i imposed upon us. The Hberal eye must b 
no more With confidence; the lip must vibrate no e 
with the accents of liberty; 
all argument destroyed. be British character is ta be no 
more, and the sülleft assassinating vengeance of the! — 
is perhaps to zuceceed to that manly reason and investi 
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_ which gave us e of sor, 1 wks boaxt 1 
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N oy ndeof if think; fair planet of the 1 A dtr. 18 { 
real] 66g That in thy orb the wretched may have re”, Av + * 
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b Mitio, as he was Walking one evening and gazin 8 


on the placid countenance of the moon, in her nost lee 4 


dour. 15 'hus he continued Retired from e Wea- 
ried with the insipid trifing, the noisy jars, and the conf! wed” 
bustle of the inhabitants of this terraqueous Ffeteh ec 
settlement, I address m self to thee, and would 'Fain bold _ 
2 with some modest intelligent being £0 thine un- 
egions. I would ask him, 5 he bo al ed with the 
Ms 4 in penury, and of childhood in distress, soli- 
45 the morsel from the hand of insatiate awuries? _=_ 


in any corner of his abode, the sons of anguish in tenements 4 


of wretchedness let fall the tear, unnoticed and unknown? 
If he were ever an unhappy witness to a parent's fears" over 
an abandoned child; to à wretched proflig gate's curing the 
grey hairs of his venerable sire ; to a dissipated htisband's 

raising a . storm amidst his peaceful family, and 
driving them n to des air, i 

and 1 4 10 


erer 


orb, Irons 7. b. 89 are, ormed in Res Mini en 
one Armed With! an instrument of death; disciplined in savuge 
manners; - vutsed! 12 all the brutal vices; led to. the field 0 
slaugh er aimi g the deadly y weapon at the TR of an un- 
expiring* Ae 8 


Fr RR fo bis fellow-creatures 7. 3 Ke 1 
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all reuson is to be suspended, 


* 1 be continued. Nn of! 1 ey: . 
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ICIS 25 their nen Ager 25 
< 8 Abe Eibbet, and the wretche 
ä be ever n the ge e 
= et, Hibs embrue his hands 92 15 
lonely, v unoffending t 
ting away the h ife 0 f the father, Fa 
4 127 91 ? Fein he 8 A + a state dun DD Bo 
. * the ul ole of an . & "he h ath 
ever. een the 80 riot 1 ir midnight revels, di. ease 
Aud FOG $0 (EA 55 1 5 Bach Felt j jealo 166 
ambition, envy. anger,. distrust, or terror, e gk 
bosom? If he be haunted with the fear of death?” G5 it 


his, orb de ſree from all these evils? If peace and plenty, 
the calm of innocence, the We of health, the s0cial ties of 
188 © * affect tion, prevail in LY 


Hides e sacred bl 

e rl wort : 

Happ ante? Bl: shall I feel) your ples 

3 17 released from all the ills and A the crimes 
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teen [kpxroR, © iowa „ Weng, LR 2798. 
BEIN an attentive cones of your Magazine,, and see- 
ing that you have inserted extracts from authors that speak 

FE »thes irit of liberty; I have sent you the following, taken from 

953 bg 2 Dialo concerning Liberty, published in 1760 

\ ing the-same to FORE: andren -Fou will 
be a in civic ene In ttintob 
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t at alt, answered he. A 
B, for Instanbe, gi e 
h Hecbier guy 


e o 
ou Jaws of hu- 
lay PoOssess Lone, 5 15 Mt. the! fonts of 
greater rfection than other men; bit these 
subjectell te the. baine nadel laws 
Fhych; Gm to all Ten nor can Re, b) superior 
be t axon the laws common to his King's nature, 
without bb: yustice: He may bear the reater” ran 
| 5wifter, s EW More * agility" in action, And a1 e 
perior advantages resulting from these faculties, , used, 
2 hath. 4 a i right to, but no other. ; GROSOT 
Tout reasoning seems just, said 1. But what of ths "mind: 
In 410 8 Case, answered he, they appear to me to have legs? 
Superior * understanding, far froin allowing a man 4 dis- 
bie with the laws of human nature; more strictly binds 
to a nice obser vance of them. Great genius enables him 
0, be inore thoroughly convinced of the Tur ahd justlee of 
We laws; he perceives more, understands more,; than in- 
freior minds: Can we from thence infer he hath a right to 
transgress these laws, Which the inferior hath not? Or, if 
the inferior transgress, is he not more nable than the 
superior genius, for that very Den because Hoxndbferior? 
cannot But confess it, said IJ. 
a man offend, in such « maninde; ; again the u 
1 Nanda nature, chat the ill effects be a tely confined to 
- His/ own person (which is hardly dende) and be fib\way 
detrimental to others; he does not seem to be accountable 
to any, but to God and himself. But for the least trans- 
Sression which injures, or tends to injure, his equals and 
., fellow; res, he is accountable to them, as well as to 
- his Maker. Men, being / injured, or having just cause to 
- fear, injury, and being equal, have therefore an indisputable 
right to use all reasonable means of prevention and gor- 
demand regulating their conduct by the laws of their! na- 
C den ginge otherwise, that just equality of the Pumanc ind | 
could NEVET, be, in any talexable degree,” preserved. 
alot Mahar: can. it be conceived, by ; who at right any 158. or 
number, of men, could ci ret ſhe 5700s zor te actions 
7 , Weng e natural equality had 1 exit isten every 
mi igh 0 any hi 


one would have reason to chin he ng he 
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| eee ny take a delight i in urging the OE iq 
ever mation has an interest in peace. And, för ny part, I 

accede to thie propositiom; but then IL take the word Nation 

td word e in the philosopher's seise of those 
terms: meaning by the former, every individual in @ cou 

end gitung an equal consideration to each and by * the latter, 

che right which every individual has af fully exercising. his ower 


of .extendiny his enjoyments, consistently with the wel) are, of every 


But ordina 


man to dum he has any moral relation. ily, the 


Word nation E used to signity that ſiůortion f the Society which, 


by.a combination of tr aud and force, extends its means of enjoy- 
ment greatly beyond ts natural vi g and frower—and the word 
interest to eſe&e the Share im the productions of others: which that 
class has abu and continues annually to usufH. 

In fact, government, together with those who by & portial 
view of 2 own intereats are: eee 1 it, stands ery 
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But whether the public ju 
called into action, I | 
vernment than, L-would call it a Herd of Wolves hunting 
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down and prey ing upon less powerful 
I use the-word-GovERNMENT in a sense which asi my 
apprehension, the only one that belongs to it; meaning by 
this term to express the power in a nati on that, at its pleasure, 
directs the conduct of individuals relative to the publics «ws 
But the sense in which I use another word remains tothe 
en. By the INTEREsTs of à government, I. Would not 
be understood to depart from the political aud. | 
ing of that term. In strictness of 'speaking,.the jndividuals 
composing a government can have no interests, foreign to 
those of the individuals of a nation at large; nox an ordinary 
other interests than the wisest ani, pirest of 
have, when placed in the same sitnation. But 
when inen speak or think of their interests, they have not 
usually that enlarged notion of them. They detach their 
partial interests from those of the society; and they often 
apprehend the former to be in opposition to the latter In 
this essay, then, I would give just such a definition of thi- 
word we are speaking of as would be given to it bya minis. 
»f a monarch, or the minion that wallows 1 
creted. by his master's. system. 
In somę nations, the governmen nds 
or of a body of men, by whom it is managed with an un- 
controuled, discretion. In others, it is a complicated engine, 


us might arise amon 
either in an assembly of the 
to judge for the whole: 
e employment of the public force, either to repel 
ghbauring vation not, composed of 
me public work for the con- 
it or the publie force were 
should no more denominate this, a go- 
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at his: absolute disposal, has an interest in peace, +becatiss; | 
both men and the productions of men (which are all swbger+. 
vient to his use: as he chances do want them) r,, multiplied 
by a continuance of pœane, If his passion be ambition, otnel-+:; 
ty, gor revenge, then he will have an interest in war; hut 
each'of those cages id niere exception, and peace is never 
theless the general interuſt of such a monarch h 
In mixed governments, the matter is totally reversed; 
The general interest of the party enjoying power is in war. 
have said chat in nations having such a government, there 
is a degree af freedom. But governments are necessarilx 
natrowed in their power and enjoy ments by t e extension of 
freedom zit is under the influence of ease and leisure that 
freedom is most likely to grow; and the diffusion of gase 
and leisure is the fruit of peace. Again, equality and free - 
dom are inseparable. 18 Where there is a certain degree 
where there is any freedom, there is so much equality. 
But warsis an! engine destructive of equality. The uae 
the power, and the prosperity of individuals in a nation 
undergo a revolution in every war. An extraordinary 
proportion of te raſierty o, the LABOURING CL Ass is 
drawn in times of war into the hands of government; 
part of which goes entirely out of the nation, and so leaves 
the labouring class weaker than. before but by far the 
greater part goes into the hands of a few who are either 
members of the government, or are its dependents and par- 
.tizans;/ and so the labouring class are further weakened, by 
the accumulation of the strength of the governing party. 
It is necessary to the despotism of a mixed government that 
its faction be increased to a certain degree, and that this 
faction be lifted up as much above the heads of the people as 
possible, But war effects this end. It incessantly tends to 
raise same favoured individuals into the powerful class, and 
to depress MLT ITU DES of those who are in the mid-way, 
between the rich and the poor, till they are lost in the mass 
of the latter; so that at length, there are none but the strong 
and the feeble, and the former have no other restraint upon 
their power of oppressing the latter than that which the 
peasant has upon bis power of abusing his cattle—the desire 
of profit, which prompts him to get from them the utmost 
labour he can; consistent with the daily-renewal' of that la- 
- bour! And even fins desire is blunted in the governing party 
by the pride and herceness generated by, the exercise of the 
power of man over bis fellow. The peasant may strike his 
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horse through impatience. or erue ty; at he is little elated 
with tlle recollection of the distancb between: him and:the- 
animal. Man is gratified by any nbtibnzꝗ however obscute, 
that he is above other „ waerificer his interest 
in other directions to'extend that gratifiedtions;ccitoon 5 yd 
I do not mean to swell this paper? Lhuve said enough tr 
prove that am absolute monarchy will berccoastomally subject 
to wars, according to the personal character of the prince's 
but that war is e ALIMENT of mixed GOVERNMENTS: ::| 
Will it be said, thaf this is an argument to prove that des- 


of BD 
* 
a 


S 


potism is preferable to a partial state of freedom?':Þ cannot 
admit che proposition. In an institution which is inferior to 
another; chere may be points that are preferable to those thut 
are parallel in the: better work. Phe comparison is to be 
made 'owthe whole : and this constitutes the inestimable 
value of partial systems of freedom that one degred of 
freedom necessarily introduces a greater“; and, whatever 
may be the sentiment of dastardly minds, that this progres- 
sion will bring men to the period when they will be 00 
bappy to have occasion to inquire, except by way: of r- 
trospecti ve curiosity, into the merits of forms of governmerit. 
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Pit following Anecdote of the King of Spain may, 
perhaps, in some measure tend to elucidate not only that 
Monarch's readiness to acknowledge the French Republic, 
but also the motives of the unparalleled insults his Ambassa- 
dor experienced at the British Court. 
No 800ner had France gloriously broken the fetters of des- 
potism, than the King of Spain sent some gentlemen of lite- 
rar y abilities to England for the express purpose of collecting 
books and information on every subject, but more particu- 
larly on civil and religious liberty. The quantitysof valu- 
able works thus collected was immense, nor can a better 
idea of it be formed than from the circumstanee of à single 
_. bookseller having received near ten thousand pounds from bre 
of the gentlemen thus employed. Great numbers of che 
most interesting of the works thus collected were translated 
c HE HOT Ex0 
1 know that sometimes a nation has enjoyed a degves of'freedom;/and bas 
afterward fallen under 'a most horrible despotism, as was the cast of ancient 
Rome, Bat I apeak of che whole acope.ot human e, e . 
dad the Liberty of Rome have been among the causes, of the superior berry | 
Wich some nations enjoy. 19. n 2 15 * e 1115 TALE 12 * | 
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into Spanish by the King's order, who (however incredible 
1 .. : — in particular charge, that Pame's Works 
= shguld be translated by two different persons, the one a4 
Spaniard that understood Englisb, the other an Englishman' 
well acquainted with Spanish. F rom the formidable cata- 
logne, not even the Age of Reason was excepted: and it is 
ga curious fact, that Paine was not only (as he says of him- 
self) sitting in judgment upon one King whilst he was under 
prosccution by another, but that at the time his Works were 
proscribed in a country calling itself free, they were che- 
rished by the Monarch of a country confessedly despotic. 
Several valuable works on the subject of liberty have, if I 
am rightly informed, been already circulated in Spain under. 
the royal; auspices; so that among the other extraordinary 
political phenomena of the present age, we now behold an 
absolute ch our to spread the flame of liberty 
through a large fertile and lo 5 
It is whispered in Spain, that the King, tired of that ha- 
dowy splendour which produces no real felicity, intends to 
retire to that scene which best suits his mild and philosophic 
turn, a private life; that he means to resign the reigns of 
government not to a successor, but to those to whom alone 
all government does or can belong, the people themselves; 
and that he is thus preparing their minds for so important a 
change. What happiness would there not result to man- 
kind- were the example followed by other Monarchs who, 
having ceased to reign by the consent of the people, will 
yet endeavour to domineer over them by the help of merce- 
vary and privileged cut-throats? Even these very tyrants 
would be partakers of the general felicity. The wrath of an 
_ enraged nation is dreadful : and late experience has proved 
it to be irresistible. When we survey the effects of Mo- 
narchy, reflection stands appalled. When we think on the 
millious slaughtered, and the property dissipated in the im- 
pious squabbles of Kings, sensibility recoils at the dismal. 
retrospect; nor can we be surprized that mankind, matured 
in that wisdom which arises from reason and experience, 
should wish to change those governments whose annals have. 
been written in blood, and marked by rapine. That they 
should so long endure them may indeed astonish us. 
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exful resistance made by the Germuns t tie Romans, and ie 
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ofa German, a sluggish principle, unworthy of a 3010 
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als, 


of Of all the German nations they, A the Choucians,). are 
beyond all question, the most res pectable. {heir gruuuaum rests 
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te 'furest Fountations, the love of gustiee ; wanting no enten - 


Sion of territory, free from avarice anii ambition, remote und day, 
Ale ftrovoke no wars, and never $rek to enrich themselves BRA. 
PINE and DEPREDATION. Their importance among the na- 
tions round them is undoubtedly gent; but the best evidence; 
of it is, Mat they have gamed _—_— by injustice./ Loving mo- 

tke spirit, they are ever, 


deration, yet uniting to it a warlike 
ready in a just cause to unsheath the SW Or. 


* 21 * — 


„ The Svroxts may be said to inhabit the ocean Itself. 


In addition to the strength ef their armies, they have a 
powerful naval force. Riches are by this fieofule held in great 
esteem; and the fiublir mind, debased by that assion, yields to 
te government of one, with unconditional, with ſiassive eben 
Mmence. Despotism is here fully established. The people are 
not allowed to carry arms in common, like the rest of the 

German nations. An officer is appointed to keep in a ma- 


£ 


1 


:, 


azine all the military weapons, and for this purpose a slave 


is always chosen. For this policy the ostensible reason is, 


that the ocean is their natural force against foreign invasions, 


and in time of peace the giddy multitude, with arms at hand, 
i | R k . 
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soon Proceeds from luxury to tumult and commotion. But 
the truth is, the jealousy of a despotic Prince does not think 
it safe to commit the care of his arsenal to the men of inge- 


i — , 
of dl 113 ; 
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_ Eexoxr, and Honx, two men no less distinguished by 
their martial exploits than by their illustrious birth, were 
brought forth at Brussels as soon as mass was ended, and by 
the order of the Duke of Alva, executed on a public scaffold. 
Their heads, affixed to two high poles, exhibited a public 
spectacle, which the Dutch beheld with horror. A band of 
soldiers under arins Overawed the common people, and con- 
troled their looks, their tears, and. their complaints; but 
co mpassion sunk the deeper, and revenge took possession of 
every brave and warlike mind. An incredible multitude 
gathered round the tombs of the two victims, printing kisses 
-on the place, and washing it with their tears. Numbers 
vowed to let their hair grow into length; and, aceording to 
the ancient custom, never to shorten it till they revenged 
that noble blood, „ 48 | ; 


"br GLoxy, though it is the principle that unites the sub- 
jects in support of despotism, is weak and powerless, when 
es to the vIRTUE VF a REPUBLIC, or the love of free- 

om that pervades a fierce and savage ration. The latter is 
a passion implanted. by the hand. of nature; the motives. of 
SLAVES are all artificial. The Germans took up arms in de- 
fence of liberty; the Parthians fought for the splendour of 
the Imperial diadem, and by consequence rivetted their own 
chains, It is true that Crassus and his whole army were cut 

to pieces; but the Parthians delivered hostages to the Romans, 

and their Princes received their sceptre from the hands of the 
Emperor. The Germans made a fiercer resistance. The 


Cimbrians and the Teutones filled all Italy with terrror.“ 
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e | Anecdote of a Fudge in India; 


A female slave having lost her mistress by death, became 
entitled to her liberty, according to the customs of the coun- 
try. But the executrix of the deceased refused to liberate the 
poor girl, and aggravated this injustice by cruel treatment. 
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Upon this she got a vakeel (attorney or agent) to apply to 8 
the court; which he did in a petition conceived in very - 
strong terms. The Judge, offended at its boldness, tore it ta 4 
pieces with his own hand; and ordered the vakeel to be put * 
in irons. He then ordered angther vakeel, who was one of 


his own dependents, to draw up another petition in the . 
terms he dictated. In this the strongest points of the case 1 
were omitted: but this wakeel, also, was so strongly im- 

pressed with the 1njustice of the case, and pleaded it with 
such boldness, that he was bastinadoed by order of the 
judge who likewise decreed that the 4;bbee (woman) 
should go back to her mistress.“ JV 
Another petition was afterwards presented stating the ad- 

ditional circumstance, that the pretended mistress kept a 

brothel and compelled the poor girl to submit herself to 

prostitution. Vet the decree was confirmed, and the poor 7 

girl obliged to return. i af ON a nb 
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| Aneedote of a Judge in England. 


«© Till now I never understood the reason of the policy 
and pradence of the Spantards, in suffering the inquisition 
among them : and certainly it never will be well with us 
till something like the Spanish inquisition be in England.“ 
Recorder: Trial, Penn & Mead, St, Tr. vol. ii. p. 611 

Iremeinber a great literary character relating an anecdote 
of Judge -—, which is a proper companion for this. A 
French gentleman, a patriot in his heart, some little time 
before the breaking out of the Revolution in France came to 
England to collect what information he could, relative to 
certain manufactures in which he wished to embark his ca- 
pital for the encouragement of his own country. Falling. 
in company with ——, that learned judge was very loud in 
his commendations of the {then} French Government, and 
was particularly eloquent in praise of Lettres de Cacliet, 
without which, he, Said, wo regular yr well-ordered government 
could subsist, The Frenchman obje&ted and instanced the 
government of this cohntry, To this — replied, that the 
want of these Lettrcs was very sensibly feit in this country; 
and that it wauld be impossible to go on long without the 
introduction of something of that kind among us. 
The learned Recorder who tried Penn and Mead did not 
live to see an inquisition in his country; but Mr. Justice 
— has been more fortunate with respect to his Lettres de 
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Cuchet Bow happy a circumstarice chi _ Fa the 
country posterity must jüdge It nab, 10 931 4; 


It is worth while to ad, that the Frenchinan; after he bed 
collected the information he desired, called oh the person 
I have alluded to before his departure for his native country. 
Hut, alas! said he, what avails the information I have 
_ gathered, or the observations I have made here? You have 
some security for the profits of your labour, and large ea- 
pitals are consequentty, brought 1055 trade, but i in my coun- 
try no man will venture to advance his property in these 
useful undertakings, for the hand of power geizes n what- 
ever it chuses, and we have no redress.”” He returned with 
à determination to, bury his discoveries in his own breast, 
Fache he dreaded the consequences of endeavouring by 
, them to benefit his country. But the Revolution Aki 
| „ he established bis manufactory; ; and some time "g 
* 5 {about the h 9 believe) a ne 
\ © coming to England, he desired him to call upon the 
son to whom Fe had. opened his mind on leaving 
1 Tell him, says he, that 1 have established 
: » r manufatory ; ; and how 1 am g going on: he will know 
at inference to. draw." 
90 much for the calamity of having no, Letres de Cachet! 


ox TH IMPOLICY oF LOTTERY ADVENTURES. 
8 — 
Feline from fr. 205." 


Ti ths last Magazine I pointed out the Chonrek of giren 
| option relating to the different prizes, with calculations 
as to the intrinsic value of Lottery Tickets. My. object 
then bei ng; to expose to the public view the great inequality 
of ch in this species of gambling, I did not find it ne- 
dessary to have recourse to the subdivision of T ickets, but 
oonfined my calculation to whole Tickets solely. My 
present plan is to lay open the additional divadrantages at- 
dmg. the purchase of Shares. 
Il be first I shall state is, that by the division af a ticket 
& into Shares, the price becomes enhanced in proportion as the 
share becomes small; and that the purchiaser of à sixteenth 
part pays after the rate of G1 6s. a ticket more than a person 
that ee A yam one. The + loving example more 
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65 Dbeprojent prie® of @ igkehls = nu 1 
The price of an half is 6 12 O twice 6 12 016 124 8 
a . 14 '© 


- 


72188009 E Sixteenth. - 0 17 a 


40 3 ath Sitges . 14 0,0. 
No the difference between C12 145. and £14 is, as stated 


The next is, much more important, e addi- 
tion to all the 1mprobabilities of success before stated, the 
. adyenturer has not, in case he should happen to be successful, 

auy other than private security for his money, although the 
lottery. office keepers (who are in general men of little or no 
property and subsist by gambling] insinuate to the contrary, 
The fact is, that there is not, nor can there be, any govern. 

ment security for these shares, Which I shall clearly prove, 
\\. Toinduce the world to believe these shares are secured b 
public credit, two assertions are made, and with truth : the 


one is that they are stamped according to Act of Parliament, 


and the other that the original tickets are, previous to bein 8 
divided, deposited in the Stamp office. FO! 09 


As to the first I shall only observe, that the stamp on a 
share merely constitutes it a legal transaction, like a sta on 
2 bill or receipt, but affixes no more real value to it than it 
does to the bill of an inzolvent f 
As to the second, the ticket is deposited in the following 
manner: the office keeper carries it to the stamp office, 
where he leaves it with the proper officer, who gives him 
a receipt for it, and stamps the shares into which it is divid- 
ed. The only purpose this answers, is to prevent the office 
keeper from dividing a ticket more than once, it having 
been the practice of some office keepers, previous to this re- 
gulation, to divide them ten times over, and if they met 
with a serious loss to decamp. The ticket being thus di- 
vided and deposited remains in the stamp offiog until three 


days after it is drawn, when it is delivered to the bearer of 


the receifit, who is commonly the office keeper's banker, or 
some friend who advances him money to ans wer his present 
exigencies, on the faith of that receipt. The fortunate ticket 
being thus procured from the Stamp office becomes a market- 
able commodity, like an Exchequer or Navy bill; and, being 
payable to bearer,” no inquiry is made how the last owner 


_ caine by it.— The share-holder thus becomes deprived of 


This subdivision is taken from the prices of tickets and shares at the time 

+ this paper went to the press. It may alter considerably in the course of a week, 

as articles of imaginary value fluctuate and vary like the wind; whilst real pro» 
perty undergoes very xifling, if any, variation. | 
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8 ws 22 CC N 221 15 111 * 
every security for his Property, except the 555 and 
- WP A '# ; £4 s\ 20:31 RASSS; £4 11 Eik "0 
integrity of the office keeper, and frequently loses what lie 
considered as a'certainty, An instance of this kind has re- 


1 


1 


cently ochurred to the knowledge of the writer. 
It was his intention to have made a general calculation 
1n regard to the chances attending clubs, but he has found it 
extremely difficult to procure the number of these Meetings 
in and about London; the persons concerned in tliis kind of 
business finding it their interest to keep the world in darkness 
in this respect; however, as societies or bodies of people are 
subject precisely to the same chances as individuals, it is 
unnecessary to go over that ground again. 
However, to the disadvantages already set forth, others 
may be added, namely, the expence of weekly meetings at 
a public house to pay in subscriptions, which, supposing them 
to be 28. 6d. each, and calculating the money spent at 6d, 
per man, is an addition of 20l. per cent. against this mode 
of adyenturing. The adventurer like wise runs an additional 
risque, namely, the solvency of the person who receives the 
subscriptions : but a more essential objection than either is, 
that, by frequenting the company of office keepers, and their 
clerks and emissaries, who are generally men of a consider- 
able knowledge of the world, they are almost involuntary 
led by degrees into the worst of all gambling ever yet in- 
vented (the E. O. and Faro tables not excepted) that of lot- 
tery insurance; to which, if a person once becomes addicted, 
his ruin may be considered as inevitable. It is the intention 
of the author of these lines, at some future day, to expose - 
the infamy of illegal insurances ; which, though not openly 
countenanced þy government, most incontestibly owe their 
whole existence to one of the favourite systems of finance, 
of which, if mankind zaw the fallacy in its proper colours, 
it must Inevitably fall to the ground. ce Robe 
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VN LAW DICTIONARY. 
2 [ CONTINUED. ] 


Cnancery,—A court called by its practitioners a court 
of equity. The generality of suitors give it a very different 
appellation. As hasty decisions are liable to error, this 
court is very cautious against deciding any cause precipitately. 
Nay to 4 70 a degree have they carried their caution, that 
ener proceedings have been depending for a century or up- 
war 8. 4 1 ö ; * 75 B 
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__ExcHEQUER.—A. court divided into two branches: one 
similar to the court of Chancery, and the other a court of 
Common Law. In this court, the number of attornies are 
limited, to about 20, who, having one common interest, the 
clients on both sides are sure of being greater sufferers than 
in any of the others wherein the practice is open to the whole 
„% T f9 De of Dae 

FEcclLESLIASTICAL COURTS. -A remnant of Popery, the 
leading principle of which is universally adopted here, viz. 
an absolution or remission from ecclesiastical punishment, by 
the payment of an adequate compensation to the officers of 
this immaculate tribunal.— The proceedings of this court, for 
reasons best known to the learned practitioners, are never 
reported, but are kept profound secrets. However incredible 
it may appear, it has been here decided upon solemn argu- 
ment and deliberation, that a mother is not akin to her own 
child. Jide Swinburn on testament, Dutchess of Suffolk's 
cage... | Et As libel eee e T9 

._ _—ErRrorR.—Courts appointed to regulate the blunders of 
others. It is no uncommon thing for four judges to decide 
a cause one way, and four another.—So much for the per- 
spicuity and simplicity of English law, or rather the manner 
of conducting it: and yet a poor man who can neither write 
or read, is supposed to understand it, and his 1gnorance is 


not pleadable as an excuse. „„ N 


4 


E JECTMENT—A curious proceeding to recover possession 
of an estate, The parties really interested do not make - 
their appearance in the commencement. — The action is 
brought by a fictitious plaintiff against a fictitious defendant 
for a fictitious cause of action. The real defendant is, in a 
future stage, permitted to defend the title to his estate in his 
own name, on condition of taking no advantage of any of 
these fictions, which, if he attempts to do, he loses his 
estate. Risum tencatis amis . 


FicrloN. It has been before shewn that there are ficti- 
tious plaintiffs and defendants, fictitious actions, and ficti- 
tious bail. To enumerate all the other fictions would swell 
this article to a size beyond the whole of this miscellany, it 
being an established maxim in law, In ſictione legis consistat 
eſuitas, Justice consists in legal lying.“ This rule, like 
all others, admits of one exception; namely, that the judges 
and their subordinate officers never take fictitious salaries or 
Fiye.—A punishment which a qudge has it in his power 
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to infli& arbitrarily for an offence when no determinate pu- 
nishment is therets'arinexeT;” TF'a person 1180 Uörth 0, is | 
Sentenced to pay a fine of Fool. He tint lie in prison Ul it be 
paid, as no insolvent act ever discharges u Orowti debtor. It 
also signifies a sum of money paid by a plaintiff to the Crown 
in proportion to his demand, to obtain justice* against his 
debtor, and ultimately paid by the debtor himself in pocket 
or person; although one of the articles of Magna Charta is 
that We will sell to no man, we will not defer to any man 
justice or right.“ CCC HNIOS, £5177 Y AS 5 I IELOTR og 


of 


P BS: omg doe nh ors. blooms TC: 
UNDERSTANDING that both moral and political refor- 
mation are connected in the plan of your Magazine, the fol- 
lowing thoughts on a subject, that, I believe, hath hitherto 


escaped notice, may not be unacceptabbuu. 
The snbje& to which I allude, is the conduct of many 
people Who attend publit-dinners, free and easy clubs, and 
other söcities, wherein singing is introduced as a relaxation 
From serious business. No sooner doth the liquor begin to 
eirculate, and elashing opinions to give way to the influence 
of social hurmeny, than these men, forgetful of their duties 
as fathers Of families, and of their behaviour as good Citi- 
zenz—utter the most indecent-sentiments, and sing the most 
obscene yerses that ever polluted the lips of a rational being. 
Is it possible to imagine a more debasing situation, than 
that of a "many who, calling himself a foe to vice, is 
"Seated at the hcad of a table, for the purpose of enforcing: the 
drinking of Taste which are injurious to the very foundation 
of morality? For my part, I cannot help considering such 
n man as being leagued with the most profli gate to work 
the destruction of the human race; and, as a preliminary step, 
*cattering among them the seeds of licentiousness and de- 
baitchery. Jes ET 255 ” | hits re 98 
It, Citizen, we attribute the conduct of these persons to 
thoughtlessness, or the levity of a careless mind, rather than 
to any principle of determined wickedness, it may be well 
+0 call their attention to the bad effects it produces on the 
principles, and on the actions of the youthful part of society. 
He who is of strong passions needs a large allay of discre- 
tion to keep the inflamniable mass from kindling. Whoever 
should throwoil on a consuming fire, would, with ce 
justice, be denominated a mad- man; and what name can be 
more proper for the person who takes the reins of a fiery ima- 
Sination from reason, to place them in the hands of an 
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inflamed aenzibility; et every one dots this; who, by ithpro« 
per discourses raises licentlous images; in the minds of his 
hearers, which, by banishing judgment, suffers them to be- 
come an easy prey to the seducements ge 1g passion. 
How: many of our youth owe their, dereliction n virtue 
to this detestable behaviour. Heated Die conjured up 
by the fervour of fancy, and every particle of consideration 
for future consequences destroyed by the ebullition of the 
active spirits, they rush heedless 1810 the chambers of the 

TT | PAO 95; 207 


— guitars,” 


T would, also, advise such persons to recollect, thut, the 
language at which delieacy turns with abhorrence cannot 
firofterly.be terined wit, nor obscenity humour; Ache how- 
ever they may think the sentiment deserving 70 ridicule, it 
is an opinion of imine, that medesty ought ts be as mu 
respected in a company where men only are present, as it is 
When 4 number of virtuous females are/intermingled. It 
deceney of speech ought at all to be regarded, it is, surely, 
incumbent on us to observe it at all times, and in every 
Place and not to let it depend merely on the adventitioùs 
circumstance of a woman's presence. If modesty is amiable— 
if it is becoming—if it is à characteristic of goodnesß let 
us respect it for its own sake. If it is not, banish it al- 
together; that our conduct may be consistent. 

There is but one reason, (if that can be ealled a feasen 
which is nothing but the shadow of one,) that can be offered 
in extennation of the abominable custem of immoral sing- 
ing: and that is, the people most guilty of it, generally 
being in a state of intoxication, or very near it. A man,” 
it may be urged; © in company with his friends, is apt to 
drink more than he otherwise would; and as it is only to 
reg may ay and mirth, should be allowed seme little 
h 


cense, some little liberty which his more sober judgment - 


might condemn; and that it is impossible for ane in liquor 
al Ways to be accountable for his words. -o this Jans wer, 


that if such men chuse to shelter their misgonduct behind 


the character of a drunkard, I shall not object to it, for 1 
do not know a chäracter more despicable, more to be de- 
spised than it is. But, let me ask them (since they ackno- 
ledge their incapacity of governing themselves when inebri- 
ated)—l if they are not dowbly eulpable;, When, being in the 
complete possession of their senses, tbey sit down with the! 
resohition; or, at least, with no resolution to the contrary, 


of drinking till they lose them? If the man, who drops a 
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er Rk into, 5 8 5 au 210 3 a cl may con- 
tain gun- powder, be deserving censure for his inconsi- 
derateness, 8 rely another cannot be blameless,, who, fore- 


seeing the probable, nay, almost certain effects of a parti- 


, cular mode of conduct, still continues to pursue it, eh 
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HE get reflection suggested by the perusal of this Goll 

is, that it is evidently a party pamphlet, written for the di- 
ect purpose of persnading the people that their salvation 
depends upon the dismigsal of the present ministry, and ap- 
pointment of Mr. Fox to the management of the national 
councils. In several parts, however, it soars above the or- 
dinary heights of party controversy, and aspires to principle. | 
An instanee of this kind presents itself in the first page, in 
which the author explains the. e meant to be com- 
prised i in the title. | | 


£0 If the word Gove rument ſhould, ws an «abuſive RELATE of 
the term, be ſuppoſed. to comprehend the King's authority—if it 
was underſtood. to involve the other eſtates which compoſe the frame 
of this conſtitution, —and that their civil extinction were become 
abſolutely. indiſpenſible to the ſalvation of the country; even in 
this ſhocking dilemma, though it might be painful to act, it could 
not be difficult to decide. King, Lords, and Commons, every particle 


of whoſe ſeveral authorities are public gruſts for public purpoſes, what 


are they when ſet in compariſon with the public ſafety? If it were 
clear that their civil functians were incompatible with the national 
exiflence and moral happineſs of the people, what heſitation could a 


man, born under, and bred in, the principles of the Britiſh. Conſti- 
tution, have in ſuch an extremity to Ons 4 a i 


governments, live the country!“ 


And again (p. 2) commenting on Burke's idea of the.r revo- 
 Intionary: settlement of 1688, I should . a atem that 
transferred a nation like a herd of wine. 

-*Fhe author, however, does not state the de in its 
6 signification. It is the administration, and their 


present system of measures, alone, that he strikes at. He af- 


firms, p. 3. that the British Constitution has produced 
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conscious at the same time of many defects, and in the 
full sun-shine of conviction upon this point hat the present 
government have bereaved the people of its vital parts; and 
he even admits that the science of Government may be 
still in its infancy,” —and tliat the worst parts of the new 
systems may become better than the best of the oldes 
With respect to the exulting affirmation of the practical 
superiority of the British Constitution, we confess we do not 
understand what is meant by Hiolitical happiness. All happi- 
ness must be either physical or moral: it must consist entirely 
in the gratification of the wants (simple or artificial) of the 
body, and the enjoyments of the mind: and it is the business 
of political institution to secure these to the utmost practica- 
ble extent, not to the few, only, but to the great body of the 
people. What the capabilities of our Constitution may be, if 
frurely administered, according to its, original ſirinciſile, is not 
the question: what its effects have been, may be decided in 
a shorter and more practicable way than travelling over the 
whole surface of the globe, and applying a barometer of 
sensation to the population of the respective nations. That 
system of laws (wherever it is to be found) which has most 
effectually, for any given duration, preserved public peace 
and prevented public plunder, protected property and re- 
pressed monopoly, secured to individuals the fruits of their 
industry, and the fair advantages of their talents or good 
fortune, and yet produced the most general distribution, so as 
to prevent the luxury of the few from being the curse and 
the misery of the many that system of laws must, of neces- 
sity, have been most productive of physical and moral h 


. 
1 * 


piness— the only happiness that mere mortal men are destingl 5 


to enjoy. Whether this system, practically speaking, has 
been the British Constitution, let every individual decide for 


himself. We are more anxious to elucidate principle than 


dogmatize on fact. The author proceeds to state his subjett 
thus | bes Te oo 
„The argument of this pamphlet is directed to three points. 
The firſt, to ſhew, that the duration of the war is ruin, and that 
peace alone can ſave us, The ſecond—that, the beſt peace that can 
be rationally eapected from the preſent miniſtry, would be a greater 
calamity then even a continuance of the war. The third that the 
rrue policy and beſt hope of the country will be fiſt in a grand att of 
us rICE and finally in a COURAGE worthy of its ancient character. 

4% The diſtribution is under the following heads. hat tbe 
duration of thewar is ruin and that peace alone can ſaue ut; conduct 
"of "the Britiſh Government towards the French Rewolutiun; Feet of 
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th minifter's þ Men France; effect of the fame f hen England - 
capact ty of | 2 Fe 1. make. 2 ti few AF (is @ineal. peace 
abate; from | a 2155 e EY Ber an eu miniſters, general elſerwa- | 


Hons 3. and conchuy bon,” 


1402 Stra 1 13107 18 N 3> Gin 


Under the frat hes the lader 5 repeated 1 2 | 


the approaching bankruptcy and ruin of F mae, is hap} 11 
ridicaled, and contrasted with our real condition.” . 4 


Tue Houſe of Commons waited, and waited, and LT for 


the promife of the Oracle until rujtied France has brought Europe 


at her feet, and mankind looked about them aghaſt ang aſtoniſned! 
10 Crowned with a glory beyond any thing Greek or Roma 
they have more to ſhew | 5 their expenditure, than ever nation bad 
before. We have no levies to look for beyond * bounds oſ this 
iſtand. No ranſom i is to. reach our ks. no trophy; of fame, no 
monument of art to illuſtrate our triumphs? No +44 of Sardinia 
no king of Naples, no Pepe of Rome, no duke of Modena, no 
German circles, no cities, free or enſlaved, are to e one 
filling to our indemnity for the paft. Fo hs ries 
If the: war were to ceaſe to- morrow, near rer — 55 more 


of annual taxes muſt be drawn from the labour and comforts of 


the people of England to ſupply, defalcations, and to EL, the 


intereſt of debts already incurred. A 


„And he'conclules, we think, upon good: grounds, - |» 


© Thar the beſt peace which can with reaſon be expetted f from 
the. preſent miniſtry, would be a Is calamity thap even a con- 
tinuance of the war.“ 


Under the second head, it is clearly 1 wat i it was 


the interest of the English. nation to haye encouraged, with 
friendly enthusiasm, the progress of the French Revolution; 
and the inconsistency of the supporters of the House of Rrans- 
wick plunging into war to restorę the arbitrary power of the 
House of Bourbon is strongly marked. 


AE The Engliſh nation thought fit about a century ago, to > alter 
its ſyſtem of government. The tyrant king of F rance ſaid England 
ſhould not do ſo, and to prevent the ſucceſs of our revolution, 
went to war with us, Until the rei gu of this prince the French 
government had not become thoroughly ly. tyrannical. Ynder him 
and forth from his time, it became the moſt ſettled, deſpotiſm, in 


the world. Waging frequent war againſt! France for many centuries 
before, no permanent evils remained upon England after ſuch a | 


ſeries of hoſtility, until every trace of liberty in France has at. 
length merged i in the boundleſs A of Lewis . : Boop 
chat hour the lifting misfortunes of. this country 


af + FEE 


% 


= 


EW oOo . 


Ar I is als SHewn f p. 33 to 3 5) that after U tue Ne b 


0 


begun the Queen of France, and ““ tlie Austrian cabal, and 


dhe Whole Anti-revolutionary corps endeavoured to plunge 


into æ war with this country, to support their ewn tyranny, 


4, were. only prevented by:the.strong interference. of the 


National Assembl y, who, to avoid hostilities with England, 


took the prerogative of war out of the hands of royalty. It 


de elle settled opponent of free France,” p. 21. Six and 


the very commencement. 


is also Shewn, that ** of all the misfortunes. that can befal 
| „the flrst and greatest, beyond all Ge is to 


twenty millions of people separated from us by a distanoe of 


_only twenty-one miles, should not be driven to swear, like 


Hannibal at the altar. 7 7 Vet it is shewn that from 
the revolution our Cabinet che- 


rished and displayed the most FANCONgUE. AMY against 
Gallie liberty. 

It is, Perhaps, an act of justice due 1 the W hi to Sow 
hive far a confidential friend of the very leaders 9 8 party 
can justify the Revolution of the ioth of August. He says, 


bo « Compaſſian and not argument is due to thoſe, if there be any, 
who think that France could. furvive the war, if Lewis XVI. had 
managed it. The manifeſto of the duke of Brimfwick, ſeparated 
the court entirely. from the people. The people then reſolved 
that the court ſhould not conduct the 0 by that reſolution 
they ſaved their country. EST Noc! 9009 1 

A full-convition of the reaſon aft the eoütt ptodutes the 
10th of Auguſt. The king is depoſed, a convention called and 
the adminiſtration fo lately diſmiſſed by the king, re- appointed. 
That vaſt country as by electric impulſe reverberates one feeling. 
The duke of Brunſwick, almoſt at the gates of Paris is chaſed out 
of the country, and forth from the moment of the king's over- 
throw; the ſucceſs and | glory of the French arms are * wonder of 
the world,” 


And yet even this mtg 1s Ae e pompous 
and affected lamentations at the execution of the King. Even 


D. O'Bryen, who confesses that Louis XVI. was a traitor, 


aubellentg⸗ title in the place of feeling, and forg ets that 128 | 


cide is only homjtide'; forgets that if eath i 1s the just punish⸗ 


meut of treason, Ye is most worthy to die whose trust has, 
been most large And sacred, and whose treason was therefore ; 
most dim gerous to the community. But might not justice 


have been Saltisftied With the dethronement of {4 royal traitor, 
without is death? Perhaps it might pe rhaps there is 


scaresly a possible case in which jubtice migh t not be satisfied 
us not forget that 


without the death of the criminal: but Tet 
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swept away; when the provocation to common o 
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(in this respect] it is the man, not king, that demands our 
e eien 
erings, death leyels all distinctions; corporeal sufferance 


is not increased by the Circumstance of the teinples having 


been surrounded with a hodp of gold. We lament the fate 
of Lewis Capet; but we lament, as much, the fate of the 
poor wretch Who is hanged for robbery; and we hope to 
see the day when the sanguinary system of revenge will be 

i h \ offences (in 
many instances too strong for human nature to resist ) shall 
be removed, aud tyranny be prevented instead of being pu- 
nished. We perfectly agree with the author, thalt 


1 


by 


en The hiſtory of the world cannot furniſh an inſtance where 


the manners of a country have been altered, or any popular paſſion 
obliterated, by ſuch a botcher of reformation as puniſbment. 


Many of the remarks on the effects of the Minister's 
system upon France, and ** upon England, are worthy of 
observation; and the ensuing head, ** Incapacity of the pre- 
sent Ministry to make a real peace, is well argued. It is 
shewu that a peace at their hands would be mockery, 
since their restless and malignant intrigues would be inces- 
santly irritating the new Government of France, and pro- 
voking fresh Wars, as soon as the nation had recovered a 


little; and since the rooted aversion of a large part of the 
people would occasion not so much an emigration as a 


flight to France. A flight of whole, bodies of people,—of 
thousands of families, and perhaps millions of individuals, 
in case the system of the ministry prevails. . The difference 
between three thousand miles, and three and twenty miles, 
is great indeed—and yet the man who thinks that the 
emigrations to America, in the last four years, are not 
hurtful to this country, must be a driveller!  _ . 
It is also ably contended: that the present Ministry arc 
equally incapable of conducting the war; especially if it 
should be brought home to our own doors. EE 


How came France invincible to the moſt formidable invaſion 
recorded in hiſtory ?—by being- an armed people. How is an 
invaſion from France to be refilled? —by an armed people. Why 
were not Germany and Italy armed then? the tyrants daled not 
truſt the people. But why is England, which, as yet, is no 
tyranny, likened to thoſe countries? No- ſay the miniſtry, the 
people are armed. — Their own fears betray the falſehood of the 
aſſertion. They know full well that ſelected factions, accoutred 
capapee, are not the people.“. J i. 
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_ The weak part of this pamphilet is that which, running 
into the extravaganza of party-entliusiasm, ascribes more 


than mortal perfection to a nian, whom; while we love as 
an teil, we cannot but dread, on account of the party 
to which he is attached. It is not to be disguised that whig- 
gism is high-toned aristocracy in masquerade; and when 
the full banquet of official power should be spread before the 
party, and the masquse be thrown away, we dread the fea- 
tures that in too many instances might be discovered. With 
respect to Mr. Fox himself we are not insensible to his me- 
rits, either political or personal; and among the many 
honours that will wait upon his name, it will not be the 
slightest, that even his political enemies cannot help regard- 
ing him with affection, while the most violent of the mini- 
sterial supporters are obliged to confess that it is impossible 
to esteem' his rival.“ But even though it should be regarded 
to the proposition of his being ** a man whose indifference 
about office is proverbial; &c, nor can we believe, (though 
we are ready to admit that his ideas, and those of his able 


colleague, Mr. Sheridan, approach much nearer to just systein 


than those of the generality of the party) that he would ever 
(encumbered with his present connex10ns) be able effequally 
to heal the internal wounds of the country. That he would 
make a peace upon much better terms than the present mi- 
nister, is not to be doubted; and that he would accom- 
plish some sort of reform at home, we are ready to believe: 


but if we would have the grievances of the nation thoroughly 


redressed, and peace truly advantageous ans honourable; we 
must begin with making a grand reform of the abuses and 
corruptions of our system, and then we may hope to treat 
with the foreign enemy upon equal terms, een 


0 — 


An Aſiſieal to Poſiular Ofinion against Kidnahhiins and Murder: 
including a Narrative of the late Atrocious Proceedings. at 
Yarmouth : Second Edition, with a Postscrifit, containing a 

 farticular Account of the late Outrages at Lynn and F/ishbeach, 

By J. Thelwall. | 8vo. 1s. 6d. Jordan. , | - 

Ti#x1s pamphlet is introduced with the following brief, 
and sententious picture of the state of the nation; 

A mad and profligate {yſtem of continental politics has 


exhauſted the Feſources of the vation, has drained it of its popula- 


_ ern nt Gag 
See Pursuits of Literature, part 2, &c, 


— 


as impudence, embossed and burnished, we cannot assent 
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3 * 
x 


ton * 2 and, what is til worſe; has 44 ſlain the wind”. of 


the country=bas: ne the proud zeal of boaſted: liberty, 
which once elevated the character of the people; and by aſſociating 
them. with the ſlaves of tyrants, and in the cauſe of tyranny, has 
rendered them degraded in their own eyes, and contemptible in 
thoſe of Europe. The vaunted ſuperiority of Britiſh"-valour is no 


more: Britain has loſt her liberty; and it has been proved, that 


nations are only valiant in proportion as they are fret. France, 
once the object of our ſcorn, has become our terror. She ſlept in 
ſlavery, and we ſcoffed at her weakneſs. She felt the Prometkian 
torch of Liberty, and ſhe has ſnewn her giant might. She burſt 


ner chains, and Europe confederated in arms to bind them on 
gagam; a fourth part of her own children proved rebellious to the 


holy cauſe of Freedom, and another fourth were neceſſarily em- 
ployed to keep the rebels in check; and yet, wich the remaining 
half, zenovated France has vanquiſhed the whole continent; and 
Britain, whoſe profligate miniſters brewed the infernal ſtorm, ſtands 


upon the brink of her yet unravaged ſhores, pondering, with 


anxious expectation, over the fate in which ſhe may be involved by 
the next exploſion, Yes; the. ſtorm thickens; cloud gathers to 
cloud; combuſtion to combuſtion. The interior of France is no 
more diſtracted. The banditti of La Vendee are no more in our 
alliance. The bayonets of Brittany are turned againſt us. The 


| Pikes of the Chouans, and the ſeythes of the no longer deluded 


peaſants point, with threatening impatience, towards our ſhores; 
and a ſwarm of profligate and deſperate emigrants are waiting, 
perhaps, for an opportunity to make their peace with their country, 
by plunging the fword into the boſom that foſtered them. In the 


mean time, the iecitated Republic encloſes us with a moon, like 


battery; a narrow ſea is all that ſeparates this enervated, difpitited, 
and exhauſted nation from the legions which have broken in pieces 
the diſciplined phalanx of Germany, and trampled in the duſt the 


4 military glory of centuries; and on this precarious element the 
navies of France, Spain and Holland combine for our humilitation. 
At home the finews of power are torn aſunder. Our population 


is exhauſted, our manufactures are palſied, our commerce is 


| threatened with annihilation, our publis credit is ſhaken to its 


foundations, our ſpecie is vaniſhing, paper circulation maintains its 


ſtandard with difficulty, our loan contractors are reduced to every 
ſhuffling expedient to fulfil, or to poſtpone, their engagements 


with Government, and the funds themſelves, if not “ in the gulph,” 

are, at leaft, * on the very verge of bankruptcy ;”” wHils the 
public creditors behold with terror, that, if they ſhould dare to 
aſſociate or meet for the purpoſe of devifing means for the ſecurity 
of their property, the ane * their myrmidons are armed 
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with authority to diſperſe them by Proclamation, or pay off their 
demands by military exeention f N N ede e 

At the ſame time, the — is eier eben — whe 
ans government exiſt no longer to any beneficial | purpoſes Taxes, 
it is true, are levied, malcontents are dragooned, highwaymen are 
hanged, and magiſtrates are protectei by — -of guards, and 
earriages made bullet proof; but the peace {of ſuciety is not 
preſer ved; nor is the life, the property, or the ꝓrivilege of we 
Citizen protected from fraud or ſavage depre dation. The police 
is organized into a complete ſyſtem of Eſpionage, and ſpies and in- 
formers are marſlialled and ſtationed in every diſtrict: but whiie 
opinions are fettered, crimes go free; and in every claſs and ſitua- 
tion of ſociety are to be ſound daring banditti who act, in the 
broad face of day, upon the maxim promulgated from the treaſury 
bench, and, confiding in tbe connivance or the nene of 
1 t exert an ne beyond the law. 5 


| The other contents are a full detail of the affair at Yale 
mouth {for a brief statement of which see our Mag. for Aug. J. 
E 8 letter to the May or; the hand- bills, Lc. published on 
the occasion, | fro and con. and the author's address to the 
people of Yarmouth, from which we extract the following 

remarks upon the account printed and: avowed by the . 
site Party. 
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40 madneſs of profligate. ak are - theſe ty extebm⸗ 
ations upou which our enemies have the impudence to reſt their 
cauſe? They did not intend, it ſeems, * to murder two hundred 
of the inhabitants of the town:“ —they only meant, they ſay, to 
Kidnap the man. who had the audacity (or, as they ſometimes call 
it, the bypocriſy!”) to illuſtrate, by facts of ancient hiſtory, 
„The Principles of Legiſlation, and the. Practices of Govern- 
ments; to drag him, with mercileſs violence, from every endear- 
ing tie of relative connection, bury him in a floating hell, or 
tranſport him to the inhoſpitable extremities of a barbarous empire; 

there, far from the tears of a helpleſs wife, and the cries of his 
little infants, to ponder, at leiſure, upon the equal protection, and 
tqual juſtice, of the boaſted laws of Britam! 

Germs of my love! ſweet nurflings of my care! know ye the. 
unequal deſtiny . ye are born to?—Laws are dectced, and halters 
are prepared to puniſh you for the leaſt offence which penury, or 
intemperate paſſion, might e but your father may be ſeized 
by the rude hand of violence, and your helpleſs infancy be deprived 

af its ſole ſupport, while ye, poor little orphans! ſtretch forth your 

- hands in vain, and the ſhameleſs aſſaſſins glory in their guilt—ſecure , 

in the audacious plea, that they meant to murder no man but 
myſelf. But no, poor ingocents! xe may yet ſport in happy 
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iguorance; and whem the light of knowledge: beams on your riper 
years, ye ſhall reap the harveſt of your father's toil, 'and: enjoy the 
protection of j uſt and equal laws 10 hngt och StG 
„In the mean time, let Britons reflect upon their ſituation: for 
not over me alone, but over the nation, the bludgeon of maſſacre is 
reared. If I could be kidnapped, or deſtroyed in this manner, 
with impunity, what individual is ſecure ? The cruel ſyſtem of 
preſs . warrants has long been decried” by every humane and rational 
man; but, if they can thus be made iuſtruments of politicał op- 
preſſion” and revenge, lettres de cachet, and all the deteſtable ap- 
pendages of that old deſpotiſm we have been ſo long labouring to 
reſtore in France, were mild, humane and moderate. — I am ob- 
noxious to the preſent adminiſtration. Nature, I thank thee: that 
thou haſt made me ſo —and while they act upon their preſent 
principles, may the blood flow back to my recreant heart, may 
mankind loathe, and all animal exiſtence ſnun me, when 1 ceaſe to 
be obnoxious to them — for their ambition has fallen like a peſti- 
lence on man and beaſt, has undone my country, has deſolated 
Europe; and the four quarters of the globe have groaned under 
their domination - But who can anſwer that he may not, ere long, 
become obnoxious alfo to the ſame, or to ſome other adminiſtration, 
and be dragged by their myrmidons en board an Engliſh or a 


. 


' -Ruffian man of war?? 


The postscript contains an account of outrages still more 
deliberate and atrocious. Of four Lectures delivered at Lynn, 
three, it 8eems, were interrupted, by systematic and perse- 
vering violence, and, on one night, the room where the lec- 
turer and his friends were at supper was even attacked with - 
 kire-arms. Yet the magistrates, apprised of these outrages, 
took no sort of measures to prevent their repetition. . We 
quote the transactions of the last night, at length; and we 
believe a scene of greater atrocity, or more disgraceful to 
the ee of a civilized country, is not to be found on 
n | | 


“ On the laſt night a ſtill more deſperate attempt was made. 
The preſſgang. with a reinforcement of ſailors, ſeveral of whom 
were diſguiſed in ſmock frocks, and a train of diſorderly perſons, 
to the amount of about two hundred, again aſſembled. About 
twenty of the moſt deſperate of theſe ruſhed upſtairs, knocked 
down the door-keepers, and were forcing their way into the room, 
thinking no doubt to emulate the exploits of their brethren at 
Yarmouth. But the audience manfully repelled them, -and drove 
them down ſtairs again; but not till they had ſeized the door- 
| keeper, whom they dragged into the: ſtreet, plundered and threaten- 
. ed to murder; a threat which, perhaps, they would have executed 
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it. Wadde not, witk great difficulty, elcaped ain into ths: haufen. 


and hid, himſelf 30a: a cloſet. L ON 10 31 2 1811 1897 iis 87 211 
„ During the remainder of the: LeQure, which. vas near ant 
hour, the uproar without continued with a degree of turbulence 


which one would have thought impoſſible, in any place where the | 


name of magiſtracy had been ever heard. When the Lecture was 
over. I requeſted: the audience: to keep together; and pledged 
myſelt. if they would ſubmit to my advice, for the general ſaſety. 
I informed them that the Magiſtrates had - been already applied to 
by the landlord of the houſe, and had promiſed to come if they 


were ſent for; that I would accordingly ſend and demand their 
protection; aud if this protection was not granted, ve would, put 


the female citizens under a guard of ſafety in the houſe, and march 
out in a body, prepared to defend ourſelves; and ſee who would 
dare to attack us. This was unanimouſly. approved; and a proper 


meſſenger was diſpatched. In the mean time one of the auditors 
having been down to reconnoitre the rioters, returned into the 
room, and inconſiderably called out that there was no danger, and 
that the company might diſperſe in perfect ſafety. The circum- 
ſtances which induced this premature confidence, he has himſelf de- 
tailed ip the account ſo often alluded to, in the Cambridge paper. 
It ſeems that, on his appearance in the ſtreet, ſome of the ridters 


had attempted to buſtle him; but he, behaving with great intrepi- 


dity, and not being the man they particularly wanted, the made a. 


faint-of diſperſing till he had returned into the houfe. Tbe 
audience, r relying on his report, immediately deſcended the fairs, 
while I was depoſiting my books and papers in a place of ſecurity, 


and taking the precautions neceſſary for my health, before I quitted 
the Lecture- Room for the open air. Seeing the Mayor's beadle 
in the paſſage, and hearing that the Deputy Mayor, the Mayor 
ele&, and the officiating Town Clerk were in the houſe, any 
further precaution was deemed unneceſſary, and the company 


diſperſed. The fame eireumſtances impoſing the ſame deluſion 


upon me, I went ont, alſo, in company with only three friends; 


expecting, of courſe, to find a proper guard of conſtables around 


the door, to keep off the rioters, and preſerve the peace. But 


that which-ought-to have been my ſafety was the real tource of my 


danger. Theſe conſervators of the public peace, had brought with 
them not a ſingle conſtable; nor did they even deſire the mob to 
. diſperſe ; but marching into a private room, they began to amuſe 


themſelves with the terrors of the poor door-keeper, who was 


brought forth to them from his retreat; after which they fat them- 
ſelves down in magiſterial Rate, arranged the pens, ink, and paper 


before them, and gravely obſerved that if any body had any depoſi- 
tions to make, they wer; ready to take them. In the mean time, 


at the door of the room in which this farce was acting, the beadie 
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of theſe maſt rel hi Mogiftratre,. was in ofeienorertation with one - 


of the rioters, to whom he pointed; me out as I paſſed, crying out, 
«that is the man; while the chief clerk of Mr. Bagge, the 
Mayor elect, tod at the corner of the inn, and by his hiſſes 
pointed me but afreſli to the banditti. The ruffizns, thus ſanction- 


ed, purfuecl meant the friends between whom I walked, (iu the 


very hearing, and under the very noſe of magiſtracy) with the moſt 
outrageous turbuleney, till they came to a pile of paving fones, 


which they began to ſhower upon us, with dreadful imprecations, 
and threats of murder; while at the ſame. time, a band of % 


| ebaſen ruffians, armed for the occaſion, who had waylaid me, at 


the corner of a lane I had to paſs, ruſhed from their Jarking. place to 
conclude the meditated tragedy, The ſhops were almoſt unifermly 
ſhut up; the night was dark, and the ſtreets of Lynn are neither 
watched nor lighted: fo that a banditti of two hundred ruffiaus, 
armed with bludgeons, and ſupplied with theſe miſſiſe weapons, 


might enſily have executed their threats; and without doubt would 


have executed them, if one of my friende, jutt as the ſtorm was at its 


| Height,” had not perceived a eh ſtanding open, and dragged 
me in.“ 


1 


The affair at Wisbeach was more disgraceful to us ene- 
mies than dangerous to the Lecturer: for the lecture there 


was delivered in the drawing room of the Castle, by the 


f LR of which Citizen 1 w hoepizaly * entertained 


ung his stay. 


The els is furronnded with walls, at a conſiderable diſtance, 


and no Hired mob could therefore actually annoy us. Juſt as the 


company were diſperfing, however, a mob collected, led on by a 
detachment of the military with drums and fifes (bellowing out 


God ſave great, &c.) who inſulted ſome of the people as they 


departed, and continued to alarm the town with noife and tumult 


and outrage till one or two o*clock in the morning; at which time 
they began to break windows and levy contributions on the inhabi- 


tants; calling out to them to throw down money on the drum 
head, and terrifying them into compliance with or ener at apd 
the claſhing of drawn ſwords. 

© The magiſtrates were applied to at the commencement of this 
buſineſs, but did not interfere. The officers, kowever, were not 


| equally inactive. They plied the riotous ſoldiery with drink.” Fe 


As did also a loyal gentleman who, before Citizen T. came 
into the town, had offered five guineas to any set of peo- 


ple who would create the same disturbance -as had. taken 


place at Yarmouth.” | 
ien T. appears, however, more hurt at the bopinese of 
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che N than "wy the persecutions of their ne and 
he thus coneludes his pam Pale“ 5 


gs Ti Where—where—if this mad e on WY one had. and 
this criminal ſupineneſs on the other, continue—where is manly 
. reaſon to caft the anchor of 1 aw *——or, tene whither 


in 
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The Rights of Maher „against the emen of Extblickiidiir 
A sorres of Letters to the Peoſile of Britain, on the State of 
Public Afairs, and the recent E ffusions of the Right Honour- 
able Edmund Burke. er, Ihelꝛball.  8v0. 28. H. D. 
Symonds, Paternoster ow, London ; - gs J. March, 


N orwich. þ 


Tunis is the first X 7 a series of letters in whi 9 Citizen 
Thelwall proposes to discuss the leading topics of Mr. Burke's: 
last pamphlet, which, for that purpose, he ee in. wine 
following manner: | i 


2 ws r = wow rd 


6 1. The ſpirit of jacobiniſm, in this country: ; and the manner 
in which, it cught to be diſpoſed of, or extirpated. 2. The ex- 
cellency. of the old eſtabliſhed ſy ſtems of government, as now ad- 
miniſered, and the folly, wickedneſs, and profligacy of attempt- 

* Ing to ſhake them, either by ſudden or progreſſive change. 3. The | 
juſtice and propriety of the preſent war; the capability of this 
country to purſue it, till what is affectedly ſiyled. regicide and 
atheiſm, by eflabliſhment, ſhall be utterly defiroyed ; and the vir- 
tne, the wiſdom, and even the HEEL of taking our national 
exiſtence upon that iſſue,” 


The present publication is i e to the ee of the 
first of these subjects. In handling those which remain, the 
author's design is to enter into“ a systematical develope- 
ment of the rights of nature, Wi the genuine objects of 
social institution; and of course to controvert the axioms 
and declamations of the arch-champion of feudal barbarism 
(which he calls polished society) as they fall in with the re- 
spective heads: and thus to present, in living colours, the 
contrasted, pictures of the usurping establishments, w hich 
court sycophants would have men Worship, and those natural 
and inalienable rights, against which they entertain such 
inveterate abhorrence.“ 

The task is most bold, and most important. To dare to lay 
those things before the multitudes is an act which is prejudged 
by ministerial officers of the crown, and has received from 

their mouths the appellation wag crime; but to do so is to 
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benefit the human race: and the writer of this Work is of 
too lofty a tem per to bro tyrunnical threats; and too firm 
to shrink from the speoies 01 conduct his own: ane 
dictates to him. e Ny A 

We shall 121 the particular Sant e Gt the merits 
of any part of this work "lt the whole shall be before 1 Us, 
But we cannot forbear to say generally, that the present 
pamphlet is, characterized by strong. autmatce,. and, rat 
seldom) by very fine writing. 

The following passage is a n ion af, bead Te 
sulting from man y feeling, and accurate views of the subject. 


But beware, Mr. Burke, and you, his bypocritical employers, 
how } ye cajole and inſult -s too far, Abuſes, when diſcovered, in- 
ſpire the fober with of peaceful and rational reform: but when 
wrong is added to wrong, and coercion to coercion, when re- 
mon {trance is anſwered by the goad and the yoke, and inſult is 
heaped upon oppreſſion, reaſon may be overpowered, and mad: 
nefs may ſucceed; and the philanthropic few, who admoniſh in 
vain, may deplore the deſtiny from Which they cannot preſerve 
you. In vain do you. ſhudder at the cannibals of Patzs—in vain 
do you colour, with exaggerated horrors, the trihunals of Ma- 
„ roon and Negro ſlaves, covered with the blood of their; maſ- 
< ters;“ if, obſtinately vicious, inllead of being warned, ye are 
irritated by the example. 
„ ] deplore, as you do, the „ robberies and the murders,” 585 
theſe poor wretches—the blind inſtruments of inſtinctive ven- 
geance. But, I cannot, like you, forget by whom thoſe leſſons 
of murderous rapacity were taught. 1 cannot forget, that ſlavery 
itſelf i is robbery and murder; and, that the matter; who falls by 
the bondſman's hand, is the Ram of his own barbarity... 
lam no apologiſt for the horrible maſſacres of revenge; whether 
perpetrated by negroes, by monarchs, or by mobs. I abhor re- 
venge... Vengeance, Mr. vurke,. with me is crime. All retro- 
ſpective principle is crime; and to its crime, adds folly. In your 
own fort of Janguage 1 ſhould ſay—we were mae with our eyes in 
our foreheads, that we might look onward to the future, not lin- 
ger upon that which can never be recalled. Give me ſecurity for 
the fulure, Iwill diſpenſe with what is called ;uftice- for the paſt. 
But we are not to expect a whole nation (whether of Maroon ne- 
groes, or vaſſals of feudal tyranny) to become of a fudden ſo en- 
tirely ſpeculative. Revenge, it cannot be concealed; is a rude in- 
ſtinct, common to all animated being, which nothing but deep 
reflection, and well digeſted principles can eradicate,” It is an in- 
fact, alſo, when: it dares to ſhew itſelf, ſtrongeſt in the moſt 
feeble, ſierceſt in the moſt ſubmiſſive, and —_ fruitful in the ſte - 
rile-ſoil of ignorance. The bleak froſt of ſeverity nouriſhes it 
to wild luxuriance. It periſhes beneath the warm manure. of 
kindneſs, It is a wild growth of nature, it is true: but it is fa; 
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tally eheriſned by: authoritative example: and if (tyrants-will teach 


bloody leſſons, it is unreaſonable in them to eomplaim of the apti- 


tude of their ſcholars. Add to which, Mr B, this ergffable vice 


is one of the wirty:s of the ancient and venerable part of that reli- 
gion you ſo anxioutly uphold. The maxim of forgiveneſs to ene- 
mies, is, comparatively, a modenn inngovarion : which accounts for 
its being ſo ſeldom practiſed by governments or prieſts. “ Eye 
« for eye, and tooth for tooth,” will not ſatisfy them, Theirs 
are the d read inſtructtons, which, being taught, retufn to plague 
the inventors.“ Theirs, indeed, too generally, are the crimes 
unprovoked: the crimes of revolutioniſts are only the crimes of 
reveoge. Had the Maroons and negroes never been moſt wickedly 
enſlaved, their maſters had never been murdered. Had the chains 
of France beet leſs galling, they had never fallen ſo heavy on the 
heads of French oppreſſors. To avoid their fate, let. governors 
avoid their crimes. To render ſanguinary revo/#70u5s impoſſible, 
let them yield to temperate reforms. 'To avert a dreaded ven- 
geance, let the provocations of = ph be inſtantly 1emoved ; 
and the padlock from the month of an injured people, bs trans- 
ferred to the lips of penſioned infolence !? d??? 


We could be glad to give more copious extracts from this 


work, but the profusion of matter in this article to which. 


we think it right to give a place in the present number, pre- 
cludes us from pursuing our wishes; and we are content 
to conclude with the following passage 
* n i | „ f 


1 11. 


„And to ſhew you that the inſinuations of Mr. B. are not 
raſhly, or unadviſedly made to ſhew you the object of his inſinu- 
ations—and that theſe hints do actually, and bona tome from 
the governing powers, for the purpoſe of preparing tlie public 
mind for ſome freſh member of that preri⁴ dignified plan, or 
ſeries of meaſures,” hinted at in the memorable debates of the laſt 
ſeſſion; eſſential parts of the language of theſe pamph!ets—impor- 
tant branches of this /5/:9giſm of maſſucre, are inceſſantly propound: 
ed by all the members and dependants of the government; no op- 
portunity is neglected of inſulting and reprobating the Juries who 
were guilty: of the deplored acquittal; the citcumſlance is openly 
connected with every motion and propoſition for increaſiug the 
military force; and Mr. Pitt, (even ſince theſe ſheets have beeu 
at the preſs) in a debate (Oct. 31.) upon that very ſubje&, affirins, 
that, notwihſtanding the iſſue of the trials, nine tenths of the na- 
tion are convinced of our guilt. The inference is plain Ihe 
ordinary phyſic of the ſtate cannot cure the diſeaſe; even extraor- 
cinary potions have been adminiſtered without effect and as foon 
as the body politic (that is to ſay, the body of < political citizens,” 
the privileged . four hundred thouſand,??) can be properly pre- 
- pared for the operation, recourſe muſt be had to *'the cautery 
and the knife.“ 55 Fl, „ EHNTI(G 31 OSORTHT BH Of 
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« If this is not ſufficient to open your eyes, the Taft exams 
alone can awaken you. If this is not ſufficient to rouſe you to 
freſh vigilance, freſh exertion, cloſer intercourſe, and intrepid una- 
dur Wer ye are dende are loſt, not only“ in the ee * 
ut e a * 
385 . 1664 "þ In bottomleſs perdition; there to dwell. oy 1 1 San 


« In adamantine Thaigs, 18 


Think; 1 * 1 you: Whiat i is eee held . to on 1 
For yburſebvesunqualified ſubmiſſion, or the prompt and de- 
troying vengeance of ſome new mode of legalized maſſacre, or 
+ military execution : for your children. the tomnſtones of proge - 
nitors, who, though born to a degree or freedom, which they were 
bound to improve, and had no right to alienate, vet relinquiſhed 
the patrimany, with criminal ſupineneſs, and left to them, 155 
their 1 beggary, _ A er ppc wn 
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mY Account 57 the: New Pieces ferformed, Stuce 5 commence- 
ment of this season, at the {4 inter IJ heatres, 


x 


Hat is very little acquainted with tee operations of the mind, who 
imagines that the Theatre is not to be made an important inftrument 
in the hands of the moraliſt. The affections are to be humanized, a 
Juſt taſte to be cultivated, and the underitanding improved by the 
faithful exhibition, on che ſtage, of virtue in all its modifications, 
and of folly and crime in the greater part of their habits. It is the 
duty of Ts AGEDY to inſtruct the audience by maxims of morality, ju- 

diciouſiy interwoven with the concerns of the Drama ; to engender 
commileration for mis fortune, and pity for error; to excite diſdain 
at oppreſſion, and hatred: of cruelty, ambition, and other miſchiev- 
ous propenſities; and to cleanſe the ſoul from baſeneſs, by the ex- 
bibition of magnanimous ſentiment under all the perſecutions of 
miſtake, and all changes of event. It is the buſineſs of Comgpy to 
Inſinuate a happy ſpi-ir into all the ordinary relations of life; it in- 
ſpires us with gai=ty; weans us from our follies ; and cultivates a 
general amenity of manners, 

It is impoſſible, for minds that are not utterly hardened, to ſee | 
a fine Tragedy withou: ſome happy impreſſion; and there would be 
no exaggeration in ſaying that many a crime bas been prevented by 
E1 powerful repreſentation. of the effect of foul actions: and as to 
Comedy, it nothing more were gained, in the midſt of our preſent 
imperfections, than now and then to rob miſery of one of its victims 
for one hour, the poet and the ſpectator would be mutually repaid 

Believing this to be a true picture of the buſineſs of the Theatre, 
we cannot wholly overlook its conduct; and we ſhall gccafionally 
give a corner of this work to an examination of N more important 
f 1 its nänlackions. 4 b 
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3 DRURT LANE. | 172 MESS oF: 
Tas CongPIRACY, à Tragedy, written by Mr. Jephſon, author 
of Braganza, The Count of Narbonne, and other tragedies. | 
The ſcene lies in Rome, and the action takes place under the 
reign of Titus. The incidents ariſe out of a conſpiracy formed 
againſt the life of that Prince by Sus and Lentulus. The latter of 
theſe is actuated by revenge, having been refuſed the government 
of a province by the Emperor. The former although attached, 
by intereſt and affection, to Titus, takes the lead in the conſpiracy : 
but is the mere inſtrument of the defigns of Viiellia. This lady is 
the daughter of Vitellius who had been Emperor, and having con- 
ceived a violent paſſion for Tits, and nouriſhing an uncontrol - 
able deſire to ſhare his throne, ſhe reſolves to murder him, be» 
cauſe it appears that in two inſtances he had not thought of her in 
his choice of an empreſs. Thus the whole action turns on /:zellia's 
jealouſy and ambition. - In the cataſtrophe that lady and Sextus 
ſeverally deſtroy themſelves. 5 | 5 
This piece has ſome merit in the conduct of its fable, and in one 
or two of the incidents, which are natural and intereſting: but 
theſe do not compenſate for its deſects. The buſineſs in general 
is unimportant; not one of the characters is drawn with ſufficient 
vigour to beget either our love, our pity, or our hatred; and the | 
language (which the author we ſuppoſe defigned to be claſſical and | 
chaſte) is not ſufficiently-elevated for the dignity of tragedy. The _— 
author has evidently exerted his powers to imitate paſſion in the 
Characters of Vitellia and Sex'/us: but the outline of the former is 
indiſtin& ; and the latter is a lover of a very cold temper, who, 
nevertheleſs reſolves to murder his maſter at the inſtance of a lady, 
although he is depicted as a ſervant of a ſpirit that (to ſay no more 
of him) is ſufficiently obedient. ” | 5 
We ſhould pow diſfmiſs this play, were it not for a ſingular part of 
its character. It is no leſs than a yoLIiTicaL PLAY. The Lor 
Chamberlain, or thoſe who dictate his conduct, might be expected to 
have too much URBANITY to make the theatre an engine of politics, 
at leaſt further than they are countenanced by uſage in a well-known 
inſtance. But if they were reſolved upon this public breach of good 
manners, they might have been ſomewhat more ſkilful. Let them | 
Exhibit a conſpiracy founded on public reaſons, and (4. THOUGH A | 
CON+PIRACY IS ALWAYS AN ODIOUS THING) we ſhail then fee how 
it will be received by an Engliſh audience. ls „„ 
The Cnar ity Boy, an after- piece. The aid that is derived from 
- contraſt in; painting character is eaſily reſorted to: but it demands 
talent to make it ſucceſsfol, The Cherity Boy, afterward riſing to be 
Churchwarden in his village, and having notwithſtaading a very 
humane diſpoſition, struggles een between his propenſities 
Afd the neceflity of bis ſituation. This forms the main feature of 
the piece, But the author has not given us either a ſtrong or a 
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pleaſing picture. Farce ſhou be all viva ity or all delicacy. Be- | 
— 4 ſhort, i ould be 1 4 A dull Re is een ce 


; monſter. 
10 ile +3876 Wa 7 A 10 
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74; "433 * 10 PLE 


eee Reynolds, author of the 


Dramatiſt, Notoriety, and other; Comedies. 

Ihe plot of this play is made wholly f ubordinate wo abe hoon 
of character, and:1s. full of abſurdities ; but the characters render this 
piece very pleaſing. Hajhazard, who is ihe fool of. fortune, and 
gives the name to the play, is a delightiul Sketch. It is no leſs na- 
rural, than whimſical. If the writer were as fully apprized of the 
charm of a well. conducted ſtory as he is of the effect of humour, i it 
is reaſonably to be W 0 he would rank as highly 1 in che cloſet. as 
on the ſtage. X53 " 

ABROAD AND AT Hom, a Oda: Ge in three 0 
The aurhor of this piece has mare an attempt to raiſe this ecken of | 
production above its ordinary level. But that is an attempt which 
never ſucceeded. but i in one inſtance (that of the Duenna) and then 
it was in the. hand, of a man of uncommon taſte and genius. Here is 
buſineſ, character. and incident, but they combine only to make a 
very mean performance. The chief fault of it is a total want of taſte; 
but it is aiſo harren of invention, ſeveral of the ſcenes being no more 
than ſo many s. a 
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FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC TRANSACTIONS. 


Tur E "ality affairs of France remain gebrly | in the si- 
tuation in which they were when we concluded this article 
in our last number. General Moreau has crossed the Rhine 
with the main body of his army, and retreated into Alsace: 
but he is still in possession of Kehl, and beside that; garrison 
he has 9000 men on the right bank of the river, Who de- 
fend the bridge which is thrown over at that place. The 


army of the Sambre and the Meuse has strong entrenchments 


between Dusseldorf and the Sieg; and the Austrians have 
been repulsed with great loss in an attack they made on the 
bridge of Neuwied. In Italy, the Austrians are strongly 
reinforced; and have gained some advantage over Buona- 
parte in the nei THE ent of Trente : but new levies are 
daily arriving from France, and will 2 enable that 
General once more to disperse the enemy. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC TRANSACTIONS. 283 
When we, come to speak of the negociations which are 
cis: forward for peace, we feel the task to be difficult, 
Bat we believe, in the issue it will be found that the Em- 
peror is seriously engaged in negociations with France 
that will end in a peace between those powers; and that the 
French and English governments are, mutually affecting a 
negociation that will be followed: by a fresh prosecution of 
the war, which will cost England many more thousands of 
men than her folly has hitherto sacrificed. 8 
The domestic concerns of England are sufficiently critical 
to provoke speculation: but so much of che immediate fate 
of the ,country depends on the question of peace or. war, 
that no opinion can be securely founded till that be deter- 
mined. It is, however, scarcely possible to defer all con- 
sideration of the minister's distress on the subject of finance. 
He attempted to obtain a loan in the usual way, and failed. 
Since that period, he has been continually wavering; and at 
every step has betrayed his embarrassment. He postponed 
the Budget from day to day; then he made a recess of the 
Parliament, as if to gain time, and courage, and means. He 
stood pledged,” however, to produce his scheme of finance 
when Parliament should meet again: and now, without any 
account of the motive, with no more than a barren notice 
of delay, he again shrinks from the task. „„ 
It would be a folly to repeat the various schemes that are 
said to have distracted his thoughts; and a still greater folly 
to attempt a prophesy of the plan he will finally adopt. | 
The political concerns of America seem to be drawing to 
a crisis that will materially influence her future condition. 
General Washington is about to resign the office of President 
of the Congress, and the ſlegle on the one hand, and the 
aristocracy on the other, are strenuously endeavouring to gain 
the ascendancy in the important transaction of chusing a new 
President. There are solid reasons to lead us to expect that 
the popular party will prevail: then, another grand and im- 
mense pillar will be reared to support the fabric of freedom. 
General Washington has addressed a letter to the United 
States on the subject of his resignation, which is an elaborate 
performance. But as we have written a review of this letter 
at some length, which will appear in our next, we will not 
anticipate the subject in this placT. 
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« We met—we fought—we triumphed o'er the Je ers. 
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«© Tar An of Truth i is taken! spread me news; 
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The captive ark shall grace our Dagon's feed“ 

Joy thro' Philistia at the tidings Spread 

Of thousands slaughter'd in the gone Sight; 
To Dagon's fane the captive Ark they led : 
And fires of joy illam'd the festive night, | 
But—down dropt Dagon. The Philistines rose, 
They pick d up Dagon, and sent home the Ark: 

Even so when Reason penetrates the dark, 
And on our Idol her reflection throws, 
Power sends the sons of truth beyond the seas, 
T hat Dagon may oy his throne in peace. 


| JOSHUA, 
— —— — 
| 8 NO. III. 
0 Bak ye down Agag! cried the offended Lord, 
He ye the tyrant at my altar down!“ 
The prophet hears, —he dreads the Godhead' 8 frown, 
And lifts on high the consecrated sword. 
Why perish'd Agag by the voice of God? 
He was a hero. He had led his host P 
To pour destruction o'er the 47s hg coast, 
And bathe in slaughter, and his iron rod 
2 desolation o'er the wasted land. 
Tir sobs of many an otphan child arise, 
roans of many a widow pierce the skies, 
Bow | down .vengeance from the Almi; hty hand. 
«« Hew ye down Agag!” cried the offended Lord, 
And frown'd on fron ul they rear Fd the word. 


JOSHY A. 


POETRY. 
THE BOOTS : h | 
An Heroic Poem. by Tov PiNDAR, 
EEE PET. PIND, NEPOS. 
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* This waefu Don should be with insult serv'd; 2350 
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I green to play my part, sae wha, wants me? 2560 


uds, says he, the point is FREY 


«© What can suspicion from each breast remove? * 


Must of all damages sustain the pressure: 

For Blackstone says —: Hold!“ bellow'd the Premier, 
I want not such a tedious tale to hear; : 

On other people's plans e'en prate your fill, | 
This Shall be right because it Is my will.” 289 
Next W—m rose, with eyes whose whirling fire 


P roclaim'd his frantic zeal, and inward ire. 


»- 


Thus furiously began—** How can we view 

Spain join of anarchy the motley crew ? 

„ The days, alas! of chivalry are o'er, 
And Monarchy is sacred held no more! 
Heav'ns! shall France dictate, and shall Spain receive 

Such haughty terms as the victorious give y 
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286 "© POETRY. 

And dare she stain her high Monarchic fame, 

And at our spotless Court 0 her shame? 290 
*« No! France, vile regicide, rebellious Wader ror oHt *? 
© Shall meet from British arms exterminatia g 


The blood of Jacobins shall Rings: ethe Self; to) 01 bak ' 
And Paris be one Golgotha of slain. mad 10 
© Then shall surrounding Monarchs shout e val) 


* And France receive from us not peace but laws; 


« In pristine splendour then shall glow the- crown, 


© Worn by a mighty Monarch all our n , 5 15) 
Another Louis, on the ancient'plan, 
* Foe to mankind and all the rights of man. 300 

“ But, oh! I see a base rebellious bang 


hy Spread like a cloud of locusts o'er-the land, 
Vile dirty, low bred rogues, that club their mites 
For Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights; 
„ Ambitious less a livelihood t'obtain 
< Than the seditious pamphlets of Tom Paine, 

“ Firm to their cause acquitted felons see, 


„ Who trait rously deride both Pitt and me. 


*© Though prov'd each charge a chicken-hearted j jury 
Stept in and sav'd them from our loyal fury; | 310 
* Despis'd our advocates, informers, spies; 15 
„ Nay, even hinted that some folks told lies, 
When it was evident to all the nation 

© They were but gnilty of prevarication. 
Lo! Hardy, still the double trade pursues, 
“And cuts out schemes of politics and shoes, 
« While Thelwall, like a fiery game-cock hectors, 


© * And scorning us And all our bills, reads lectures. 


Jo spite us the philosopher of Purley Ft 
* Raises, at Westminster, a hurley-burley ; 320 
Cheers up the rabble, pale for want of bread, BD 


While brave Sir Allan stamm'ring hangs. his head. 


In gaol forgot, we next indicted Stone, 

Happy if we could hang that rogue alone; 

*© Butall in vain,” our lawyers were outwitted, 

* And when we thought him gone, he was acquitted. 


„Then worse than * Jack the Painter, Crosfield came, 


ris Brighter our prospects „still our luck the ae \ 


* So ſaid by a . W in a thing, entitled t An Epistle . 
R. B. S. Esq to the right honourable H. D-nd-s, It has been umformly the 
praftice of the Ministeral ne spa pers to abuse those in confinement for pretended 
treasons, which, as it is expressly contrary to law-to even mention a cause in 
luigatien we 0 eee wh obs 15901 the Lu. „„ 
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60 Proud of th? Head he bas 3 


«« He rears his head and Jaughs us all to. corn, 85 FT 5 0 330 


Jo treason, he may now each moment give be | 
„ And to construct another pop- gun live, ddr 


Or what to us you know is much the same, e 


"66 Our friends may make the gun, HE bear the blame. F 
« Ah! can wWe be so far, far lost to reason 

«© As not to see in ev ry movement treasn? 

«© Can we not see our glorious Constitution 

Can we not see Confusion's darling sons 
Preparing pikes, swords, bayonets and guns? 

* Watt, though long time he had their treasons Nabe 

„ Conſess d, at last, whatever he was bid, 

* And though he only hop'd to be forgiven. 

He got rewarded with a seat in heaven. 

© Though we about the Monarch make a Zuss, 

«« We see the bolt not aim'd at him but us. 

„Fellows, without God's fear before their e eyes, 

% Tou at all our schemes are enemies; 75 

On all our measures, lo! they vent their: spite, b 

And boldly speak or yet more boldly write. 
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66 


cc 


Scarce Burke himself has ventured to attack em; 
They give us blow for blow, repzl each libel, 
* And quote Tom Paine far oft' ner than the Bible. 
„Our scriblers' jests no more for sterling go, 

Their Billingsgate is lost, yet tell me Who 
Can in scurrility with St vie, | | 
Whose every line's a libel and a lie. TR 
Come, then, be firm, the glitt'ring Weappn a das. 
A vigour now exert beyond the law. | 

| «© You know my meaning; 

Let Justice shut her ears, Mercy her eyes, 
Hear not the widow's tears, the orphan's cries, 
Nor leave of democratic rogues a gleaning ; 
Empty the jails, let ev'ry ruthan free 
6 And swear him in, the tbe of liberty ; 
Drain ev'ry purse, let ev'ry pauper starve, 
E'er from these noble purposes we s8werve. 
'*© Bankrupt, be ev'ry merchant, lost all trade, 
Joo great a sacrifice can scarce be made; 
„ Ioflexibly be this the resolution, 
«© Perish our commerce—lve our: Constitution 
«© Nay, though in ev'ry nook and corner beat, 
5 Seorn, scorn with darin g Regicides to treat, 
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So num'rous too the wide-mouth'd herd that back” em 7 
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6 But persevere, and when O erpower d. by odds 
<© Dit ALL, DIE NOBLY, DIE LIKE DEMIGODS* 
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' POETRY. L 


AAA. 


He finished and with inward fury wild, 


-Frown'd horribly, whilst all around him mil d. ; 


Then G—ville with a supercilions air 
Display' d his handkerchief and left his chair. 


I much applaud,” says he, my friend 5 intent, 


* 


„Though I could scarce imagine what he meant; 
But this I think we all agree upon 
That we +hould pick a quarrel with the Don. 
The means, I think are evident and plain, 


Leave those to me, my cousin shan't complain; 
by rule of etiquette you see, 
exclusively belongs to me. 


Beside 
«© That tas 


* When then he visits me, I'll 


This aan 4.7 Seignor—Don—l know not who tis. 


| scarcety notice 


HBut stretch d at length upon my sopha lay 
ck-tooth way, 
mite the roots 


4 Just in an idle, careless, 
«© And of his Spanish 
8 wear —a lucky t 
From ev'ry corner loud the plaudits rise, 


4. Ber 


— l wear my boots!” 


And boots !—boots!—boots! -re-echo to the He 
All to congratulate the speaker ran 


And high extoll'd his genius and his plan, 
Till Mister P—tt to hide his aching heart 
Gave, with a nod, the signal to depart. 


The Premier now with his belov* d 8 


Retire to drown their sorrows in the glass; 

m and B— ke to talk of war withdraw; 
And S—t and K——2n to corrupt the law. 
Some to the tavern, some the brothel fly, 


W 


And some to anxious hurl the 


iddy die: 
Until by vice fati gued each sunk to rest. 


And conscience ceas d to 1 his guilty breast. 


* 


End of the Finsr Canto. 
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That the day of its death be the LAST of OUR LIVES. + + 
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HELM ALF POLITICAE LECTURES,” 


Dae Air the Discussion of. the tru Bills e into 
8 5 Parliament 3 
1 MR. PITT AND LORD GRENVILLE. 170 


3. 


. Leovefub ep.! 


5 Ir Exs, if chis bill passes it is 416600 that " 10 
be ks of; but death or emigration, - Let us bope, -there- 
fore, that all parties will unite round one standard, rally at 

one call; and, with congregated energy, uplift the voice 4 
_ _ manly determination to demand the preservation of the litt! 

5 liberty: yet left us, and oppose the encroachments of a. 
Us administration. Les, Citizens, let us endeavour ti 
draw close the bonds of unanimity; fure wel at once * 
Jealousies, bickerings, and suspicions. 

Let u think of nothing but the means of ananimity 9 
tum ration}: Let us try if a stand car be made t6 
preserve this remnant of our liberties, ' F canfot point out 
all the meadures; that are to be adopted. But Fam sure there 
is yet much for human intelleck to do, much to be done by 
the fima exertions of our minds and our voices; and at le 
let us do what minds aut voices can do, to #void the curses 
und execrations of posterity. One measure in partienlar 1 
will recommend to you; and that is, to rally without delay 
around the standard of the London, Sanne omg 85 
<<. the last hope of expiring liberty. 

For my oi part I shall devote mysolf whole and entire, 
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axe those Who, make the greatest noise and. pretence for its , 


ED, propertya, that I call upon Kew to join with the London 


are apt to brew. ungentl 2. Passions; 3. are very little 
15 acquainted with the human Charter apa one 1h 


oin with this ociety. "Repai ir to be gener 
2 about to 1 1 let ce 8p a 44 255 . | 
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Log the fow rentini | mY 6 days 0 To liberty, 2 ever 


| exer 
ae 0a de made to pr my country Yo the thr tion 


en 
calamit 750 d e 9 er rt Wh ut Khie 6 5 on 
18-afi *dEtus ion, an ent) Wee be c 1 ay 7 X 
ase 7 Ciczts, 6 koh „ound the:same stan "> 
Let me — you, that this i et the ti I me Rob” li 75 pre- 


judices of pride and Do not suppose, 


that because most of you are of the middling order, and a 
large majority of the London Corresponding Society are of 
the industrious gor, that it is an indi nity. for youſ to 
associate w 50 nem. Fou shall 3 e men in their 
greasy edats and. L working aprans deliver, sentiments 80 just, 
80 firm, and so decided, as will make many . those Who 
Fara i * —— blugh at kde, inferior informatipa. 
u 


hea Fr aps, Who murder. grammar. Occa- 
ial hi English with x Julgarisms, 


EE UN 9 Ri 5 ſure RG lin at heart, and. cherish the vital 
2 oe of With such men it is no dishonour for 
e in any n to ebe With. oor ment is 
even su eh Weh mach. to cooperate 18 presęrva- 
tioh of lib With such men vou will to esteem 
the who e 1880 and to. triumph. over, ng al 
lious Presales wh one class of men above, another; 
not reępllęctin mY hose who are pen. at the bottom. 
of s SOCIE , Are eker N 5 all that is excellent in it. It Hap 
4 by calumniators, that. they are ruffians.and., plun- 
dexers. 0 © bi ou will find them men attached to equal 
0. respect. the inviolability of property; and 
e 100 tell You that the greatest violaters of Property 


preservation : men who tax you by hook or;by,crook 178. 6d. 
out. of every.guinea... It is for the, = reservation at once of 
Your. abe „ Jour rights, your independance, and ,your | 


Correspouding 5 and, by shewing tbat you have no 
contempt for the lower orders of society, as they are callled, 
convince them that they have no occasion for indignation | 

against the higher; for contempt, Pa rs and degradation, 


not. 2 5 
men in inferior situations are, even to a foible, apt to de 
gratified by the attention paid to them. by persons ns in Superio : 
gituations. Unite, (then—throw - off off your pf 1 8 mo 


meeting we 
bold and 50 Conetitutional as sha 7 mand respe 


ö 


= 


JS 
* 


arteritis 0878 ere. 1 20 

» 12 43150 Lu bf AS 11: 8977 91 7 i} 

„ e & Ui e triumph tor F. peach, ai She a9 
freedon,; an 15 I. "ve 15 unsuce ful, Why then we ha 
99 e one brave, and , gallant effort. mgre, MO Hh 6 

Aach I, transm jk or DANES, 19 0, posterity, . — 

| with 91; S pat e s fame att Jol . N bier 597.4 4 

50d 15 108 = 4 _ cached 1 gs 91 5110 10 239 or 
"Is #) 6 600% & bro ane F 0 5 F tr 1208 Serg99d I; 
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To see the” bnperkeckicng of others, esp cally "of our "UE 
| friends aid not endeavour to cortect em, Is impli 
zänction of them, and rendering buütselves e 705 
theif consequences. 5 
That individual ho makes knee conspiettGus ar amongst 
the Frietds of liberty for his principles and opititons, $houlg 
take care to render his moral character as ufimpeschable as 
: Possible, otherwise he ma in] ure the cause he may. intend to 
Serve more materially can” one diametrically Sphoste * 
him in sentiment. es 
It is not enough that we at ven our parts in. f oe. large 
eircle,” we must be mindful of our duties in the . 288 970 
A man to be ownedö a citizen must not only be à e lot, 8 
4 good husband and an affe ctionate father. 
Not to be able to forego pleasure and selfeg 
ent our country calls for our utmost Exertions, 1s as | = 28 
it is unprofitableQ. EY on 
Pos be willing and yet ie to bst un the 
Support or defence of a persecuted patriot, through UP 
Hgence, extravagance, or expefisive plessures, Is a stain, 
in our character only to be effaced by future exertions. to 
neger that power we have lost. Res 
There may be actions 4% frarently very ball and liable 10 
rigch cengure from good men, the motives to which might. 
be truly benevolent; but no one on whose reputation A mat 
tet of thefirst importance depended would do;wigely to per- 
form an act of this sort, without well weighing a and consi- 
119 55 and having the counsel of others. 
Tequires much time, and numerous instances of 60 8 
ty, 60 kT 1. 88 of the confidence of him we have 
ebe ONE LOR MY 
© Above alt Aide a g eat mind should avgid actions, dis- j- 
props portionate*to* * be . 
A great mind cannot truly be said to be 80, except 0 
- virtaous[yetp Gyed—if alteren oo, i ls A A 
Feen niesba pen e 7 11 11 
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ren have heard: but, perhaps, 


_. ppring, they flourish and disappear: 


him e nd my letter I addressed To, 


ene zunge. 


Aut e lItonemt 4. wilt 1. 


PF Went : 
Bft, o 4 1 700 10 5 
8 x 74 4749] pat *. Ain 271 ATT £2597 T9118 1510 [DILL 
85 ITIZEN Np, BO 1 aeluoittes u bits ol N bt Oi 
1 0 vou have heard of 4 sect called erk And of 
another, called from tem Semi-artaris/ Of the Quakers, also, 
ou are not acquainted! with 
e, by some en natcd Semi- quakers. Jam one 
of that profession, ant! from letters sent me front” various 
ters; gur principles, E understand, are spreading Avg 


. Anu ber 


1 ad 1d 


ast. But hat are names? Like the Carly blossoms 


derby * 115 527 Ro 


Tek * 1 9 18 
gh 5. Dell. mort 10 Nostrag: ited Emus TETTO Bf way 
Death. is our lot, and all of man's wust die. My Ger 
12201 {FIC TY 


e We call giirielyes * no appropriate title: of on 
characters you” may judge, when I ern vou, that in our 


manners We are reckone 2288 in our political nee 


chimerical, in Fur modes of 


f address singular, in our religion 
ecbentric, 5 


E open no temple, as. a r 


altar. * 


f ation; but lee each man to worship where he pleases. 


N 0 only make a. few obgervations on our mode, of 
address, my peculiarities having, Expoged, mg. to. some 2009s | 
Inconveniencies.” 
In communications to periodical publications. ond} aer 
writings, for which I am not e ys it has ever been my 
omtom io conform to established customs, and common. 
language. e1 | drop peculiarities: and in conversation I am 
* 7 Eon for fable. In my own writings, whether private 
ters, or” appeals to the ublic, L am more gonsistent, 
agb to my own essential detriment. I wrote to a wealiby 
Man the other day; throughout the letter I never once called 


Jeremiah 
ve by me a most angry letter Som, Jere- 
miah, ee thus, Sirrall! vou mean me er my 
groom? To a female friend, whose eyes are as: bright. as 
stars, Whose cheeks are malle up of 1 roses and Hilies, Whose 
bosom is full ef indescribable su eets, what Shall Lsay? IL 
wed to address her, Miss Tabitha Dimple; and. my, let- 
Ter always began, Divine iss, ki, Angelical, Miss, oy: 
Lovely Madam. Jo this fema 


male I lately addressed 
letter 88 „ Tabitha Dimple,” and 2 l 1 1 | 


Dear Tabitha. She retür ned. me the letter With this 


IF NY CW THEM £ 20 I £ 


Wiseman. ” 
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address, ** To the rude, frightful, unmannerly, odious 
figure , putting my name at full length, and she in- 


0 


sists on it, that I never write to her — 
Immediately after receiving this mortifying letter, I had 
occasion to write to a Lord on particular business: I wished 
to obtain a place in a public office. Determinihg to bear 
my testimony, and yet to avoid offence, I endlosed the title 
in a parenthesis thus, (“ To the Right Hondurable Lord“) 
— . This Lord returnã my letter, calls me a jacobinical ., 
acquaints me, that ministers have lon 1 me ß 
carrying on a, traitereus corresſiondener; that I may expett 
7 85 a eee as ILSshall little relish; and rie me, if 
I have any prudence, to be oſſĩã; nl an lig 
But, Citizens, this is not all. In an evil hour, my coat 
being out at elbows, and my landlord telling me he was in 
no great hutry;-1, commenced- author: and you know the 
misfortunes to which a person of this unhappy. deseription is 
naturally exposed. But, heavens! why have I created un- 
necessary troubles? Why have I provoked the critics to 
call my style simple, naked, unadorned? My enemies in- 
terpret their meaning to be, that they sparkle with no fire; 
that they glow with no passion, and are clothed in no ele- 
gance: that my similies are sparing and distant; my meta- 
phors feeble, and every sentence spiritless. They contrast 
my style with Edmund Meirakiodees's ——, glowing and 
figurative compositions. The critics called my style simple. 
Billy Gosling, (he calls himself Sir Billy Gosling, and de- 
Seribes himself as a gentleman descended from a very ancient 
and illustrious REY) Billy Gosling, I ay, thinks me 4 
nftural: and gome boarding school misses have been taught 
to consider my writings as: sickly and weak, and naked; 
they contrast them with the productions of that healthful, 
— —— genius, the elegant, the polite, the accomplished 
„ Wildgoose. „ Nee Eo re ne S808 
But my troubles, I find, are not to rest here. I have a 
rich grandfather, from whom I had great hopes. I was the 
old man's great favourite, the idol of his heart. The can 
vera bio in —— square, when I. was absent became dull 
every seventh day I passed at his country house: I thought 
myself sure of coming into the immediate possession of 
two thousand a year at bis death; when I had oceasion to 
write to Him, I addressed him Josiah Pegrim, Esg.“ His 
notes to me were directed Mr. Egroeg Reyd.“ The 
christian name Egroeg may appear a very whimsical one: 1 
received it at the solicitation of a maiden aunt, who every 
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niz Gratia. | 


The 


morning eats two eggs at breakfast: the Ro is put in Eupho- 


| Rb, ASI 
last time I wrote to my grandfather I addr ssed him 
VV 
plies," . To: hb/youty coxeon Faroeg ReVa aht all he” 
gays is, ., Sir, let me dee you ind your Heer 16 ere 
But, dear e, ee g 50 seller, the | 
deavout to bear like-a'go6d Christian. Things might then 
do tolerably well. But, alas! here also Lam unfortunate. 
I called on my bookseller the other day. I inquired with an 
eager anxiety, '** How have my books sold?“ (holding up 
at the same time an empty purse, then rubbing my elbow- 


with the palm of. my hand, and saying to him in most 
Piti ful language, Loculo susſtirat nummus in imo.) He re- 


plied with an archness that implied something of sympathy, 
7 Friend, thy works are like thy religion, very quiet, 


_ and ineapable of moving beyond White Hart Court 5 © 


No observe, Citizen Editor, I mean to kick up no ri" 

s; to make no harangues on the prineiples of the French 
Gs my mind was made up on my peculiar senti- 
ments long before the French abolished titles, and altered 


Weir calendar. I remember conversing with Brissot when 


n London many years ago, in George- yard, Lombard <strect. 


L asked him if he had ever read Robert Barclay and William 
Penn on titles; he replied, No; but he would.“ After a 
considerable pause he procceded thus: 2 Voltaire thought 
These things ought to be "managed 

better in America and in France. 
Citizens, I intended writing you a regular dissertation on 
the language of equality when I sat down, and, behold! I 
have filled any paper with introduction. This paper” then 


may be called my hard measure, a future one, shall be a regu- 
lar attack not on individuals, but on the world: for, know 


ing the world to be on the wrong side of the question, I 


mean to expose it; being unwilling to listen any longer to 


itreclaworous, flimsy declamations; and to sit down quietly: 


1 O07 going 1015s, 


4 


under its injurious reproaches and unjust decisions: 1911 
V e 1:10 rs! 


ee ers. 
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hi 75 in t ls. place; „axe enthm 
e 97 bf his Eke 0 he your, 

"Fac road remding F ellow-citizen;''! i . I rae n 
Ns tw barinpnt Vi t 1 ate tin 22 git - and 10 131183 
qr aniblod?) „bloc the the great FE sincerit) nnd trath,....., 
Worethtery Now. 706 gͤͤs. 4 Friend aden pig Han? 


Tz cr 1 4-03 85 7 bus n 8 15 * 10 ee. 2 At 
1 4 15 2808 21181 ogg 
been © {CRE "EXTRACT." TR 2a : 


ng 55 l AI SB 116-1 ln v7 Hailg 
1 „X Reform in een is almost universally allowed 
to be re necessary to the preservation of this 
country; and as that great event can never beg brought 
about, but, To, the. Jiowerful interſiositian of the great baun f, thi 
 feoſile, no lawful means should be left unessa yed toi remove 
the many impediments which lie in the way to obstruct and 
5 F . gener communication among the. FE riends of 
Freedom, The enemies of. Reform constitute à vo 
active, numerous, and powerful body in almost ever 
neighbourood, and never fail to unite on the smallest ap- 
pearance q any eircumstance Which they conceive: may be 
prejudicial to the corrupt and baneful system thut haus tos 
long prevailed, and Which it is 501 n their interest to 
continue hben L AS 
nt common ms: k Fg ji ii an active, jealous 
powerful, and well-disciplined phalanx ; with an all-grasping 
and. domineering aristocratic influence, possessing the greatest 
share af the landed propersy, with the pursecof the nation at 
their command, and their eyes: ever fixed ow this ruling 
axim, - Devide et imfiera.''.. [hey may be. ahnost 


1 


| ociety, h Ve in VIEW: 6454 


tl ought. to be invincible : and nothing can availo agaiht 


| thicir « efforts, but equal zeal, discipline, activity,; and serer 


union among the Friends of Freedom. 

Vou see then, Citizens, tbat it particularly behoves u us 
not to sleep upon our posts. Liberty is in danger of being 
annihilated and destroyed by a torrent of influence an 
corruption, unexampled in the annals of the world. It is 
time, therefore, for all true lovers of their country to exert 
every effort to preserve and cherish that inestimable blessing, 


deprived of which, both life and property, by being — 
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and oppreed. -countrymen—these: : political aus, who. 
% would sal their country and its liberties. for a mess f 
1 —— — to . . brink of win ang tha 
31 r | 
1 % Beit ours, as. * keep; in i ed aten 5 25 
1 indie whole range of human nature, s0 degraded and despi- 
7 cable a sight as that of a people who were once free, havin 
2M degenerated into sla ves; and let us not ever forget, the 
J; notwithstanding we of the present day did not receive 
"I; perfect Freedom from our immediate forefathers, :we still 
1 know that we have a just qlaim to it: that it is our duty to 
4. | Mrocecute+ that claim before our adversaries ae the 
44 msolende to plead: prescription as a bar to it: though the 
2 Aessessiam is not in us, the: riglit is, and we are bõund to assert 
| that right, andtransmit it clear of - all i. ages to our 

posterity. Wbat! shall we une ittir Sly prosecute our 
14 being robbed or 


claim, and start ind t at the : eas 
unjustly ———— cottage; or a-few-acres,of: chrty⸗ 
land; and shall we tamely * basely surrenden e Am- 
portant rights and privileges? Forbid it justice! 

e But how, it may be asked, how are we to progechte 
our chims? How are we to recover these wights: of Which 
we have been gurreptitiously deprived/?' I answerz by Our 
Fortitude and unanimity—by an flexible *PersEVETanee» in 
demanding those nights, which no power on-earthy is enti 
wo withhold from us. A * in Parliament, 1 repeat, 3s 
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| EN TOAD PMOL & 
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05 'ar one her 0 d * this measure, 
00 f the th and n ever r 

hi Ys rat” {n; 8 nt A 11 ons du 


1 per OT 1 xs de; in ix of in f 
0 72 nicral depr 7555 115 of ths. \ Ye 
| — of it was always admitted, Lal e 
roper. When Mr. Grey, in the last session, * roles 
| of lis intended motion om this head; "though we had just 
before been represented by the apostate Pitt in all the glare 
of his didactic pom posity, to be at —— moment in a state 
une P Ph yet th 0 e time mY improper. 
ter the col eiter! of | 
Nieper, "a and - t 


the war, this 
< mfnitely 
N urope, 
N power In it, 

e were 8 


country, 88. eQu 15 
his Her 1 J point o Sage equence-amg! 
whe 13 were I Ar "A 43 9015 7 
| Nees 18 the, N A, GT VN | 


| ch 1s. country of its citizens and its tres ur 
| 5 80 us. KI Spa an e . taxes we were hardly 
able, t9 | ; the. FAT, Was 8 contrary to the LL 
of the na ion, 5 parliament continued voting supplies gut af 
dur packets; the 7 5 of corruption was, obyious, clear as 
the sun at nogn S stil Il it Was not mover to 2. gitate 

a Reform: not wi wo; it Way af the same See 
| d a Fe prone, been made in the 7 as, 
| Mot notorious ris have been. pre- 
x The plain, truth of the 1 matter is this in the 
eyes of ministers and their followers, bo the eyes of plagg- 
25 „pensioners, and the almost innumeradle host of the 
and voracious bloodsuckers and devourers, of the 


1 and plunder of the people, no time 18 proper; hop : 


argument, is 4 Ip worn-out trick of eve 7 nnister, and 
every venal tool who supparts, 5 1 Charles Towngend 
ed to. 125 e to bay age 12 0 a Fee at * 


of 5 8 W} thout, A Wb 0 ee one 
dne of A min ter there 18 certainl I some lone sti in but 
E 5 Anne, of, what the, Trish term . nce, and 
at a blunt Briton calls ( 0207 right THERE... The same 
tallacious and delusive argument is made ge of at the 
desent moment; and th 
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was absolutel NEC s8ary to save the een, in 1 785. | 


have now hey el effrontery bol uss ert. Mati it ib 


fie not on = og Ton ble, but absobutrly'"unneoessary. 


ens. 7 5 be no longer deceived: convince 
elves that 1 8 e and then determine 
eee En e 2 85 their glorious 
| OE I Bans moment, there is no tine like 
WOW 5* SC Fon PRE Ack pal (geit, 

A Nt 2 gninf Ius hag 11805 luc brig” ie 
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Tus subject of 7 TAXATION is not only; as it is generally 
duke e be, of very great im e but it includes a 


Vast ase A Yn which very rarely enter into 


the co erden of che writer or speaker by whotnit hap: 
dens to be treated.” When we see a person, filling the si- 
preme Seat 110 power and authority in a nation; whenave. See 
im surrounded by gi rds to do him honbur, or to secure h 
SOnial safety, when wel dee che highest and t per- 


sons in the 1 to occupy menial offices in his 


Hotigehol@ and" ihnumerable other trappings of pomp: and 
endofir atten Hg 5 


on His skate and character, we are over- 


ale e p ith LOW and respect, and are told by the moralis: 


And e Hat all the outward circumstances L have enu- 
-merated Ar 1 tlatetl to e ngender and maintain those senti- 
dür minds to thé end that we may, one and all, be 


act with” Equity ant good- will W as each other. "Bat 
he who Enters” the san@uary of this system will find in 
most nations that tlie gilded chair of State, tagether with 
the chantberlains s stewards and grooms that-4ncreage its 
*Splendour,” Are” things invented to veil and disguise the 


monster TRTA TI. When we see fleets: pro M riding 


bby He. Seas, and e 9 its .. dye are e 


Tara er g ths 20 er the por TS 


4 


„Tais 2 is Se oo Kotohed, 1 — dane 


91 In 078! 1 c be 


* 


EY and. contidersits application. and 
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72887 ft} ao 11 
. Ge ears over 
man w kness. \n Mid . el 2 0 TO! 21 
But we e -XeFlewe ed,.a 1 js £1 15 y ra 15 
manner, the AE J of ,TAXATIO bit | 

some) part, dt least, of Ms raberrnn I 
ee 4 26 


were 0 unfold the source 
display principles that wer of not 
profligate, and would scarcely find any thing 9 7 2 
heart so bad as to be perfectly co to them. I do not 
profess to have sufficient observation to perform the latter 
task. And as to the 4 my Links? and the room I have 


- In this place, will greatly narrow $; „ oidne an 
If we are apt to Overlook the instruments . SA eee 
tt mistake their use, and regard them as thi of superior 


aim and effect, we commit errors no less 

cions' When we decide upon the en . 

Me suppose that it is a levy made upon the community gt 
karge, with the exception of its bearing parti tially. d most 

2 1 the great and wealthy, I. 185 u x. e 

mistake. 


It is a: levy. partial indeed; but the parti 

is its main character, and is no. . n.to its ge 2 — 
es It ia a levy upon the la ing) part of the 
| munity; and if there be a few of the Idle taxed, they ate 
not the ks and powerful, but those who, altho! 1 do: not · 


labour, are comparatively; indigent and ,unprote: cted. In act, — 


to be poor and unprotected, is to be the objec rk Zi heir 
But these are not the whole of our 1 

ject. We imagine that taxes are lexied for, the e e 8 1 
nefit, and/consumed in their uses. We make, exceptions. of 
some misapplications of public money, and consider bribes 
as no necessary part of the price of public services, * 
we seldom traee the matter farther. We seldom puren 
money as it proceeds from the great monopolizers. « "it to 
the creatures of their favour and patronage... Wei imagine 
a that the greater part of public money returns again into 125 
ckets ef those who contributed to it by their Iabour. But 


t eber finds them again, or only finds am peedily. and 


inevitably to return to the public receiver: 
Phe air placeman and the courtly pensioner distributes 
"the greater part of the money they receive at the hands of 
the publio among those ho are the most useless or the most 
Pernicious persons in society. He who administers the in- 
dense of, praise to the public. ſtensi puer, while, he: ; Gorges his 
| [withchubcious and Seasoned food, and he who culls,de- 
voted and miserable beauty to fill is palgied. arms, are 
among the persons to whom the public money descends, 
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N Kfer EO e inquire ou 1 F 9 5 ful ire Taxes 
levied 9 45 2 2 2 ges, are they. * flicd. A: G 
1 ve alre wi n, ger neral terms what will Pieve ta 
he the pie ese questions. Zares are levied ibn the 
] e and arg conmmed. by the. IDEE. But a propo- 
ie JPY &: g $0, many . and epicting 80U— 
| 0 us, 35, i: dong ought! 20 be expe 
ely.. It ought: to be made mi Als point to point, 
no do Pr 8 all remain, Then, indeed, it Would well 
on spme durable sübstapce, and to blazon it to the 
excs..of all ee the industrious may not any longer 
Te 11 kl blig n Aach ab, something to Which. they con- 
8 Pa 9880 „and that the 1DLE may no wer ay 
he 7 75 | =these « are Ours. | 
ſrortian 0 "He; Huits % inan x; hat hate v er 

che description of the person by Ran it Is 
lands of, government, it is no otherwise his 

th n. a8 a man may steal mone and after war 
20 Al 11 5 ler, unle out be, by N qo labour, NN 5 
oduce which. is tance of the Or obtained it by 
Donn ED T his labour for this e, 71. 
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een e ER 1 2 y can enter Ante our 8858 
ception to figure, ox our passions to. crave any e. 
ah. any. benefit, any delight, that man, in, con bination 

ell ellows.., 1 105 ee But the bl sing 48 


1 78 Tatuctons. It fall upon us, as Jove was. eigne 
* we gold Auen the;lap;of "alla t 

WOE 2 x to hoe fl growth po the A 46. 

wo earth,.the fruit hangin 5 00 boughs, and-the vege- 


les covermg the wild fields, must be 5 lere ere 10 


>” 950 1 there 5 ere none hüt S Emen, in the Wor! 
JE 15 WO 50 Its without affording 


uld g grow or ever on 


Wiebe ert? 38 
ine or their governm ernment taxes. If ere were Ho more . 


perens than gehtlemen in the e t pasture 
eternally, bin their Wool would yield ne tlothing to the 
gentry; hor taxes to their government. If gentlemęn really 
believe that they ae the support of the national expenditure, 
let them retire to some desart, and uy the experiment of 


gentlemen furnishing taxes; or let them c | 
ing e e, ee, arms and are herbes!) from 
e 

In this last e che gentry would exist as long as the 
stock left by the despised labourers should be mmconsumed; 
and the government, with all its taxes, would case before 
that period, because that part of the gentry who were not in 
the cabthet;'{the 'commonalty in this state of Mii affairs) nrust 
wichhold the contributions to government before half the 
stock was: consumed, on the penalty of cutting short the 
Already definite term of their gentilit x. 
What will the Aristocracy say to this? Oh! they are 
not disconcerted! They will triumph ver my ignorance. 
One of their 'orators will step forward, and tell me! It is 
true; all the productions of labour are the frufts f the ih- 
dustry of the labouring class. No person who understands 
the terms will deny the proposition. It is parallel to that 
proposition that two and two make four, It is a elf. evident 
8 You need not be elaborate indie it. But, 
Sir,” you have done nothing. All the productions of labour 


Are not all the benefits of society. There axe such things 


Us Order, peace, Ae and morality in society. Fortu- 
mately there are such things. You will not persunde us to 
Felinguish those. Now, sir, to obtain these, for the advan- 


tage of the Iabourer as well as the gentleman, it is _ | 
* 


that the proddexions f the Iabouring class shonld be divided 
Hot among the Tabourers only, but among the gentry aud the, 


labourers, and that individuals of the former class should en- 


joy a larger shäre than any equal number of the latter class. 
h Wie reason, sir, is obvious. e labourer ts too much oc. 

*upijed in his concerns, in providing for hinizelf and bis fa- 
mily, to attend to the great concerns of the community; arid, 
he 1s Co Rani both of the intricate "combinations of so- 


Fiety atid/their almôst infinite results, to interfere in "that 


A Sebtch gentletman not long ſince actually bid the Iaburing claſs depart 


th ie If N to the otheg fide of 1 Has dar that 
vice (which I ſcorn to do, becauſe the 2 15 remedy) that gentleman 
Fe ford nv wo the Nite Wend to For adden sc for the benefit of his 
 upand ian Braniple/to aging, 5117 110 1297 $642 WR Maa onnts 
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But this Wo admitted, then you have tos 1 Shew at th 
ntleman, out of bis share of the general Fele does no 

contribute towards the: 2 expenditure; 4 and, indeed, 


| bay pr eB} be s not contribute in: A a Freater e 


Ter 
5 2 5 maintain that proposition, and 1 th ink 1 
chal prove the. extreme case—that the gentleman et tributes 
king, N that he does not contribute the Jarger 
hare to 1 By ie expenditure. +: 

„It. would be an. useful task, to trace the causes 'of the la- 
bourer's, 05 of time ledge attend, to his. public concerns, and 
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in the 3bor tha ot the articles of the ene 8 Geer 

t us take the ALLE on WINE. 0 in: gent ry p NY 0 6. 
The, 1 PORTER or mere ant, e the tax 
Price WE ach. he e barges 10 the retailers, 4 F E TAX | 

# 11 are some exceptions, but they are few, and 1 chall "ate thew at the 
conclusion ad the —— | 
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"= much rt eee N Tr thay first cost 
of the wines, or the cost for its eight: ill he be refund- 
e Ol be 5 1 
1 


r the Same bir t be pr etended 
Mr 9 robot even ally, pa 2985 tlie tax. And te 
case! 1700 he. ame With every « oft W o sells Wine 55 an 
quam it y. T he tax is alwa Par rok the e 6 5 2: 6 pro! | 
— gained until. that be ret unded to Ho ef a 125 5 Ns 8 
17 8 ot a part o e ar uren at will 
. 5 wi jr 5 that the 1 pa) 8 "the, tax, 2 us 11 5 
ET 2 5 even man” & mouth who drinks, it. Wud is : 
12 8 A, trader * He, fy we” have een; 54 re: 


cr | 
N Bis ae e the money advanced far e fax, 


in che price he gave him for he; wine. But how did He pa 
5 EE e the tax? Out of. the profits" of : 
trad "He has no. other source; for, at Present, We re 
rg only as be is a trader—if have funds im lar 11 0 
money producing interest, we shall examine that part of 4 
ase afterward.” Then he does not eventually p the tax, 
1 0 he. discharges it out of the profits of his trade Which he 
levies on his customers. He has ng other 7 means as a trader. 
We have followed the tax, then, to his, custom. If he be L. 
trader, the case is the same as With the trader Witch drank the 
wine. He has paid the tax in the price of tue e 
bought, and. whether he consumes those goods 
there, is NO difference: if he sell them, he rect 
till the whole price they cost (including the ta on Wine, 
Which is then in that price) be ef ed; "if He" . 
them, the price, together with all ls? exper 
come out of his rofits as a trader. As long tler“ 8 tk 
consumer of the wine or the customer of the ns yt iB a | 
trader, the tax runs the same course. K runs in 4 circle; U 
it cannot rest there: it must find its way to s0fHH- other'class, 
through. the medium of articles of cou tion.“ Siippoge, 
then, the consumer of the article on the''prics of which 
the trader has laid the tax of the wine he has drank” to 
be a ma of landed estate, the case is not altered. His 
rental is t We 7 instrument by Which he repels the kal that, #h - 
the way I have traced, has descended upon Him, The Tax, 
1 Ns, is laid upon his tenant. * But fit canndt rest upon 


\ 8 often a as | bis rent is raised, he must raise the price 
ok the br roduce of his far r If tlie consumer of this pr 


duce ; W A rat: man of landed* estate, or 4 far 
1 have be eg that thy or cannot rest u | oh hikes "Path bf 
through the ne medium of his würks, 
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table history of @ tax on wine, which is causumed by A TRADER. 
+ Let us next suppese the convsMER of the wine to be 4 
MAN OF EAN DED ESTATE. He removes the tax from 
himself by means of his rental, in like manner as we have 


seen, he removed the tax laid on him in the increased price 
of some other article of his expenditure, He may not lay 


the tax on his rental in the sam? month or year that it falls 
on him in the increased price of his wine, or of any other 
article; bt be raises his rental, from time to time, so as, 
at least, to balance it with the increased price of the articles 


1 g e +Þ 
Let us now suppose that the consuner: ofthe wine is a farmer, 


He lays the increased price, occasioned by the tax, on the 
produce of his farm. The tax on the wine that be drinks, 
and the tax on the wine his Iandlard drinks, must alike fall 
on that produce. Until he has paid the latter, his farm leaves 


him no profit; and he has no means of paying the former 
hut what are derived from bis profits, (for we consider him 
now only as a farmer) and those he must increase as the 

articles of his consumption are increased in price. If this 
were not the case, the farmer would expend his capital, in- 
stead of living upon the annual profit arising from it—which 
is a ridiculous proposition. Let us take it for granted, then, 
that the man , landed: extate and the farmer have removed the 
tax from themselves, and thrown it upon the produce of the 
land, if after this we, suppose the consumers 5 that produce 
to be traders, men of landed estate, or farmers, and if we con- 

tinue to trace the tax as it is respectively paid by them, we 


shall find it run the same circle that we saw it in when we 


traced this tax from the dealer in wine to the trader who con- 
zumed it. It never can rest upon any of these, while they 


have their commerce and their land by which the weight 


may be removed from their shoulders. It may make, and 
will make, a circuit so extended as with difficulty to ba em- 
braced; and it may and will make so many windings in the 
course, as to leave an unsteady observer bewildered in the 


Pursuit of it. But it proceeds inevitably; until it has fallen 
upon à class of men who have no instrument by which they 


can remove it from themselves. We have traced it from 
the dealer in tuine to every person Who consumes wine, and 
have seen that none of tliose bear the burthen of it eventually. 
We have traced it from the consumers of the wine to the con- 


zumers of those articles ufion whith it is shifted by the consumers 
E the wine, If those be traders, or men & landed estate, or 
farmers, we have seen that they do not eventually bear the 


, 
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we find it where it mnt rest with its whole weight, 
Let us, suppose the consumer of the articles upon which the 


burthen. We have now only one more step ta take, and 


tax is shifted to be a. /aboxrer, and we have found the person 


ho eventually bears the tax. He has no instrument by which 
to throw it from himself. He cannot remove it hy increasin 


the price of his labour. There is an inevitable tendency rt 


the trader's profits to adjust themselves to every increase on 
the price either of the articles of his trade, or those of his 
consumption. This 'necessity and its operation are insepa- 
rable from trade. There is a virtual and necessary combi- 
nation among men of landed estates, by which the revenue 
they draw from the land is always adjusting itself to every 
increase in the price of the articles of their consumption, 
And there is a necessity compelling the farmer to adjust the 
price of the produce of his farm to the increase of His rent, 
and to the increased prices of tlie articles of his consumption. 

he trader and farmer could not carry on their occupations, 
without this silent adjustment; and the men of landed estate 
Will not suffer the burthens of the public to touch their 
Shoulders, while they have the power of casting them off. 
But the labourer has no necessity compelling Ties to in- 


crease the price of his labour upon every advance on the 


price of the articles of his consumption; and as to combina- 
tion, in every country of the globe he is treated with more 


or less rigour as a disturber of public tranquillity, if he at- 


tempt any combination with his fellow-sufferers to raise the 


price of his labour. This last proposition, undoubtedly, 
must be qualified, or rather explained, or it will be mis- 
understood; and I am anxious that this argument should be 
explicit and clear. There is a necessity which from time to 
time raises the price of labour in some proportion to the rise 
In the price of the articles of the labourer's consumption; 
and there is a virtual silent combination in the org 
class which is guided by this necemitye When the labour 
can no longer exist by his industry, he and his fellows lay 
their hands upon the frame of government and crush it to 
pieces. But those who v;©ually. regulate the price af labour 
have an interest in averting this extreme, And without 
coming to that extreme, taxes may increase, and may be le- 
vied zndire&ly on the articles consumed by the labourer {ag 
we have seen they must be) while he receives no additional hrice 
for his labour. The sources of these taxes are sufficjegtly 


obvious. As taxes ingrease, the labouring class is enlarged | 


by a perceptible influx of persons who were before on the 
canfines of this class, and are now compelled by iadigence 
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to work. As taxes increase, the labourer | increases ; bla exeps 
vows: The increased price of cnecessaries- presses upon him, 
_=_ nd he cannot a 185 its eyil without new industry, He adds 


* 1 a hene th of the ti time of is working iu Fach daz 13 00 HE 
11 | $ tO 1 12 e Au this is not all; labswr besöltle 
22 Acre productive as the necessities 6 engendered Hy ccc in 


Bot. % men's wits are sharpened; anda labourer adds tore 
2 un to the general stock of productions, upon Which the monster 
LE: of taxats n feeds with increased appetite, than” was formerly 
produced by. ten in the same eriod. Fo 
Y truth, the idle are $0 fa fi r from Weng an peſtio of 
the | burthen of taxes as it becomes heavier, that 2. achally 
increase the share they monopolize of the fruits of duty, q 
In e to the increase of the taxes. The profits of t 8 
trader and the revenues of the gentry adjust themselves in- 
cesaptly 1 to a Standard that is always enlarging. | Taxativh' bs 4 
own sgurce of profit to the opulent {iy It is so fat 
from. takin any thing from him, that it is an excuse for a 
new. p wrofit. And as to the gentleman of landed estate, he is 
NO: 255 'obliged to raise his rental to provide for increased : 
pation, than his rapacity is whetted, and it is natural that 

e should strive to get something over and above the addi- 
1 Wal taxes from the i increase of his rental. „ e PL 
N It woul id easy to illustrate my argument by every ap- 
ce in society which is connected with the Subject. 
ut it is time that draw this paper to a conclusion. I must, 
Herbe, he. content to hint that the luxury. of traders and 
the gentry, together with the magnitude and the number of 
their accumulations of property, haye been increasing with 
105 growth of taxes: and that the poverty and distress of the 
bourer keep pace with the growth of taxes, although the 
Aae of his labour increases with bis wants, and although, 
F 1x a variety of causes, his labour i is more productive tlie 
rme 
1 0165 now state the exceptions which J perceive: belong *D 
"my proposition, that! it may not be said I have made my * ar- 
Sument too broad. And T admit that the case I have con- 
tended for is no more than general, and cannot be uni 
either as to times or persons. With respect to the former, 
the time may no doubt arrive when the idle must contribute 
e the expenditure” of the state without being able to 
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| CI 1 treat the trader here 26 one of the idle class. He erihitdl takes ae 
Share of the produttive labour of society. But that is small compared with the . 
hate of the — and as to the greater part of his profit, he as pee 
2. it . the labourer without giving! him any compensation, a5 ü the | 
bons who, b by ways of e are called THE. 1SL5, * 75 
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bourer-in the fruits of his industry, But that 7s an unnatural 
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is spent in cheated hope, and unavailing struggles, or the 
re reduced to situations which their, sentiments and Habi 
painful and terrifying to them. There are, 
no doubt, other exceptions, but the whole taken together are 
:ns:gnifcant id the argument. 
It remains, to say a, word of the APPLICATION , or 
TAXES., To enumerate all the evils brought upon the 
labourer by the LEVYING. of TAXES would require much 
leisure, and a very comprehensive view of society. One 
consideration, however, will sufficiently shew the evils on 
the side of animal enjoyment. Taxes og by an inevita= 
ble descent upon the articles consumed by the labour ing class, 
those articles are increased to, at least, double the price at 
which, they would be supposing no taxes to be lexied. 
A. man, therefore, who earns 20l. per ann. has 101. per ann. 
taken from him, for the public expenditure; and if he could 
shun this evil (to say nothing now of the other cäuses of his 
miser y) would have, for every thing he at present e 
double the quantity or double the value in quality. His 
hunger, and that of his wife and children, might, at all 
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times, be a) beased; and his heart be relieved from a Jhows 
Sand anxieties, ©" Dearly, then, he pays, by his miseries, in 
- - contributing his share 70 the takes. But When these were 
raised, it would be Well for him if they. were, cast into the 
Th hey g ro to gorge "the throats, and &well tlie insolence 

of men who Nav down poverty and disease upon him, and 
disdainfully shun tlie foulness and taint of his condition: 
q they o to pay armies and Heets. fighting, at one time on 
motives with which he has no concern ; nd. at others, for 
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. evils by: the instance of one, the are "the sinews of the 
8 stem that engenders all his an isl, they g ive power to 
the arm thas binds him on n the wheel of his acoursed Aer 
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611 127 EDITOR, ae | 
1 Ix the Origin and Plan of the Association of 
Le . for the purpose of obtaining a reform of 
rliament, the question, Whether the Executive Power of: any 
Seuntry ought \ or ought not to be resfionsible for mal-adminivtration? 
as decided in the negative. How far such decision is founded 
upon just principles, the following consideration: may enable 


dus to determif ne. 


The science of politics, like every other, is foundbd on 
self-evident axioms; Which, throus h numberless causes 
foreign to my purpose to examine) ave been hitherto dis- 
regarded; or otherwise not been attended to in the manner | 
'their simplicity and use fulness have demanded. | 

That the end of all government is (or should be) to pro- 

[mote and preserve the general good of the people, and not 
of any particular man, or body of men, is a truth which 1 
imagine no dne will attempt to controvert. 

Grant this, and it evidently follows that every infringe- 
ment of the laws made to maintain the general good, is 
inimical to it, and deserving of punishment in the same 
＋ ree as the intent of those laws are defeated. 

very person appointed to administer-the laws must bim= 
elf be bound by them, or they cannot be for the general 
od; since in his particular case, one man would be inde- 
pendent of his fellows, which is contrary, to the first Kian 
on the purpose of vernment. 
All laws being for the good of the people, every 3dmini- 
5trator of them, is, necessarily a scrvant of the public, and 
cannot either r peal old laws, or make new ones, without 
the congent oft those lon whom he, derived his authority. 
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0 Every  adhilnittrator of the laws, acting otherwise than 
they Alfowor direct, is guilty of a breach of trust, and as 
truly responsible for his conduct as thè servant of any man, 

br sociéty of men, who receives commands which he refuses 

br neglects to obey. Er | | f 
Prom these in 


disþytable axioms, it is apparent that the 
person intrusted with the executive government of a coufntry 
Fannòt but be accountable for every deviation from its laws: 
and, notwithstanding he is their guardian, is as fullyssuhfect 
to their controuling influence as the people themselves are 
W the execution into his hands. r er 
„But,“ say the approvers of this nou- regonsible doctrine, 
as the person intrusted with the executive power cannot 
Abuse it without bad counsellors, and such as hate the Jaws as 
ministers, though the laws favour them as citizens: these 
men may be examined und punished.“ Let us make a plain 
statement, and then examine the manner in which this sen- 
tence will apply. et agen, „ ee 
A large body of men meet together for a particular pur- 
pose; they agree to a number of articles the better to curry 
that purpose into effect; but, through various reasons being 
unable to superintend the execution of them themselves, 
tlie y appoint one of their own body to that office, giving him 
-a certain salary for the trouble it may occasion. We will 
suppose that many of the articles relate to the distribution 
of money subscribed by each individual member, the manage 
ment of which is also given to zueh appointed person. He, 
however, trampling on the laws of honesty and justice, 
neglects the business of his employers, applies the money to 
his on use, and, instead of being guided by the rules aid 
- down, diametrically opposes them iu every particular; 
Shall we excuse this man by saying he would have acted 
differently had he not had evil counsellors! Or, can the bare 
fineſumſmion of bad advice be admitted as an extenuation ot 
"hisbgutt? There cannot be a disagreement of opinion on 
'these questions: they allow but one answer, and that in- the 
negative. On the contrary, should we ask, does such a 
person deserve punishment; and that the severest the law can 
_ fit? Who is there that would not ans wer in the affirma- 
tive? Now what are the laws pf a state but articles ggreed 
upon by its inhabitants for a particular purposę, vizy that of 
promoting the general good? The cases are therefore exactly 
parallel: and that man who 15: chosen as the executive 
 *wWovernor of *a nation, to see that its laws are properly 
be yed, mid to di rect its expenditure, is as apnoxious to punish- 
ment for ma administration, as any other can possibly be, 
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who having the direction of a society in that nation, drsre- 


gards its interests, and applies its revenues to his own 


emolument and grandeuu r.. HOG 
Which the reasoning of the United Househblders cannot be 
extended. Their exact words, are, though the legislative 
power ought to have the means of examining in what manner 
its Jaws have been executed, yet, whatever may be” the 
issue of the examination, it, ** ought not to have power 
of judging the person, nor of course the conduct of him WhO 
is intrusted with the executive power.. His person 
Showld'be sacred. Sacred] prostituted epithet, thy meaning 
might as well be an attribute to a demon of darkness, as to 
be continually giving lustre to the tyrannical and despotic 
Sppressor. : * nenn 5 . 4 142.6 155.3} » tv 21 Hagen 
Jo return to the first quotation, —** the person intrusted 
with the executive power, cannot abuse it without bad coun- 
sellors.“ No. Why not? — Was judgment dozing when it 
approved of this passage Let us suppose (and we have had 
_ too many instanees of its truth, to render the supposition 
improbable,) the executive governor to be a wicked man. 
Now, what is the reason such a person cunnot abuse the trust 
re posed in him? Has he not the inclination to do it, as well 
as the power! If he has, where is the necessity for evil coun- 
Sellorss Or, why should we have recourse to a second cause, 
When tlie first is more than sufficient for the effects to be 
accounted for? The futility of this assertion is so very evident, 
that it were only waste of time to make it more so. 
Again. Is it not against every rule of justice to punish the 
advisers of bad actions, and yet suffer the persons who com- 
manded them to be executed to continue in their stations 
unhurt, and at liberty to eommit the same crimes with im- 
punity? If, in cases of murder, those who were neither acrors 
nor advisers, but only acquarnted with the intended deed, are 
adjudged worthy of death! surely the man, who, being in- 


employed in the destruction of a people's zights. It is not 
ern eres nern 155 * . | 
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F ꝗ · dd att abtas 
FELONV. This word, which comprehends almost num 
Herless species of crimes, is subdivided into two classes, viz. 
with and without benefit of clergy. Benefit of clergy, at present, 
signifies an exemption from capital punishment in all felo- 
mes: Where the legisläture has not taken away that benefit 
by; express words. The origin of this principle, which is 
ver F little understood, is as follows: At the time the Ca- 
tholic religion was the established one in this country, the 
elergy cl: ed an exemption from punishment for all secular 
offences, and the legislature was so far duped by them as to 
grant them that privilege; therefore, whenever a priest was 
convicted of a crime, for which another man would suffer 
death, he was discharged without punishment, on proving 
himself to be an ecclesiastic. The clergy did not fail to 
avail themselves of this advantage; and, if any credit is to 
be given to historians, were guilty of all kind of enormities 
and depredations. This induced the parliaments at vaxious 
times to subject them to capital punishment for particular 
offences, by taking away from those offences the. benefit of 
clergy. In those dark superstitious times every person who 
could read was presumed in law to be: a priest in orders; 
and till the reign of Anne, a man Who was not possessęd of 
that qualification was liable to be hanged for an offence 
which one possessed of it would only haye been burnt in the 
hand for; but since that time laymen are allowed the benefit 
of clergy once. The clergy, however, are entitled to claim: 
it as often as they have occasion, and are. exempted fromthe 
punishment of dur ning in tie hand by the stat. off Ed. VI. 

which extends the same privilege to ſieers of the realm, Who 

it also exempts from capital punishment for the crimes o 
honss-breaking, Highway robbery, horse-stealing, and robbing of 
r . rigs ton 
FRLONVY WITHOUT CLERGY.—Capital offences. Sir W. 
Blackstone enumerates 160 in his time, and since his death“ 
upwards of 40 others have been added to the catalogue. So 
much for the mildness and clemency of the English laws. 
DAL SYSTEM. -A species of tyranny introduced into 
this country by the Norman plunderer and his; banditti.: 
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, In the year 1779, or 1780, previous to the Revolution, very fey crimes were 
punithed with death. This black list has been wondzrfully auzmen Within 
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Previous to this usurper's invasion, both real and personal 
property were equally, divided between a man's children at 
his death; but, smce that time, the eldest son takes the whole 
of the freehold, and leaves his younger brethren and sisters 
beggars. , This glorious system also excludes a half brother 
or sister from inkeriting any frechold property, although - 
nn OA REEIIETT o-" owes 7c OR 
3 FIL AZ ER. An office in the court of King's Bench, filled 
by one of the sons of the chief justice, Lord Kenyon. The 
business of this officer was originally to engross all writs 
issuing out of that court on original process. Fhis custom 
has been discontinued for a number of years, and: the attor- 
nies how engross these writs themselves, but the filazen is, 
nevertheless, pcid for doing it. The client hereby becomes 
doubly charged, namely, to the attorney for doing the 
frlazer's duty, and the filazer for doing nothing. "Phe. 85 5 
writs, on an average, pay about 11, each, and computing the 
number in a year to be 2000, it is a snug sinecure of 2000. 
per annum. 5 FF 
GAME. — The game laws have been esteemed by all con- 
stitutional writers as arbitrary and appressive. By these 
the farmer is prohibited, under heavy penalties, from de- 
stroying obnoxious animals which feed upon his property. 
The mode of determining offences against the game laws is 
suck as to render it almost impossible for any accused person. 
to escape, the real prosecutor most commonly being the sole, 
judge, under the character of a country justice, although the. 
nominal informer may be his gamekeeper, or footman, and 
receive his share of the penalty in part of wages. 
GAMING. — An abominable crime in Spitalfields, but an, 
innocent amusement at St, James's. At the former the, 
players are liable to be taken up, and committed as, disorderly 
persons. At the latter no officer dares shew his face, as it 
Would be an infringement on the royal prerogative to enter. 
any of the purlieus of the palace, and contrary to act of 
parliament. 1 33 8 
HABREAS Cox Us. —An old-fashioned writ, getting almost 
into disuse, except for the purpose of removing a prisoner 
from one hastile to another. It is usual for ministers to 
suspend the operation af this writ when they are in danger 
of  su5/ftension themselves. 5 
Hicn TREASOGG‚Lrl.,.— For the ministerial definition of this 
word see the speeches of the attorney and solicitor general, 
the charge of c—f j—e E— e, &c. &c. For the legal defini- 
tion zee the verdicts of the virtuous jurymen who acquitted 
Tooke, Hardy, cc. ee e 
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„ Jvgpurxts, Clerk An officer who formerly entered 
the proceedings of the,court on record: ſpp, which he was. 
paid accordingly. These proceedings are nqw entered by the 
attorney, for which he and his.sinecure officer both charge 
the client. > TYP emo ume of this o oy are estimated at 
about. 2500l. per annum, and form a part of the revenue of the 
chief clerk, lately held by the — 5 earl of Mansfield. 
Jux v. A word betoming every day more and more ob- 
solete. Our Saxon ancestors decided every matter in con- 
troversy by the verdict of twelve of their neighbours ; but 
at present the powers of a jury are very much abridged, and * 
— number of them taken away and lodged in the hands 


commissioners of the excise and customs, and trading 
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justices. In those cases where they are still allowed to 
exercise their functions, the judges claim a right of dico- 
tating to them what verdict to give; but jurymen are not 
bound to listen to such directions. | _ Re ek 
Jus rie of THE PEAcr.—Phe original duty of this 
magistrate was to keep the peace, and to commit all viola- 
tors of it to the county prisons, to take their trials at the 
ensuing assizes, or sessions. This officer is now made the 
arbiter of men's whole properties and liberty; and the powers 
of a whole court of judicature are, in hundreds of instances 
vested in a single person! Notwithstanding the importance 
of such an office, numbers who fill it cannot write five lines 
of good Englis. e 
, 27 6Þ TV de roi. 
R m——_—_ 


The $freeches which follow in this article were Motten by F. Bhs 
Tooke, on his health being drank at a dinner of his ue at 
the Crown and Anchor, Shortly after the last Mestminsten 
election, and were given tb the printer and attually comfused 
(for the ucceeding Magazine) a day or two after that occasian, 

ut they were at that time withdrawn, because of the room 
taken uf by FH. Tooke's $hiceches dilivered during the elettion, 
it being our bi to reconcile variety as much as froxsible with . 
the utility of this work. We cannot however consent to threw, 5 
dtbοαef⁸t article 3 and we ſioſie there will be few, if there be 
any F our readers who will nat thank us for fireserving it. 
nf... 7 ed Ih, OTTER, 
Ix will be impossible for me to thank you sufficiently 
for the honour you have done me. It is very much unex - 
peed, because I understood that the stewards did not? 2 
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ples : and the most distant idea of any man, or any par 8 
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word or two of com 


lf. A little more than an hundred years ag0, they were 
shipwrecked in that attempt to govern by J] 
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they can go on with Corruption. But as Ribbons are still 
Atesived, it is probable, indeed it is rumoured, that some fresh 
Orders will be created. And as we have this one advantage 
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by, the tax;upon houges, that we are able to-know how many 
are th the 1, 1d, 80, if Mr. Pr will bat give a Rib» 

&y one Who.is willing to wear it, we shall be 


able to tell, exactly to an unit, how many fools there are in 
ö 3717 37 Wh, v1 ” } i CY 


the Country: 


An Elector, whose name we do not know, said, that as 


* 5 


they had drank the Universal Cause of LigzzTy, he should 
be glad if Mr, Hoxxe Took would state to the Meeting, 
whether it is consistent'or within the bounds of the — 
Member of Parliament to explain his opinion upon the subject 
of Parliamentary Reform. He wished to know what Reform 


Mr. Fox did ay rk for he understood Mr. Fox did not 


like Universal Suffrage and Annual Parliaments. If Mr. 
Fox continued an enemy to all Reform, he could not expect 
the friendship of the People. Without Reform, he saw no 
use in their putting their Representatives into the House; for 
a 9 was always in a Minority whilst he oppased the 
Minister; and if Mr. Took was in the House, he wauld 
be always with the Minority too. He wished, therefore, 


that Mr. Took E or Mr. Fox would inform the People what: 


their profligate Ministers. | Sr F-orndgalahes 


Gentlemen. — Nothing in the world ever gives me more 


- N than to be called upon as the Gentleman has done. 
It is the manner in which Gentlemen should call upon all 


5 those persons who are their Representatives, or who offer to 


1 become their Representatives, and scrutinize every sentiment 
they hold which relates to Public Liberty. I am called up- 
on for two things — one, which I can answer and one 
Which I cannot. As far as relates to myself, I am able to 
do it, I am willing to do it, and T am glad to do it; but 
when I am called upon td explain the sentiments of a Gen- 
tleman who is absent, I must beg to be excused. I think the 
best, and hope the best, of Mr. Fox, although there are 
Some things still left unexplained by him. However, the 
wen will certainly arrive 

_ spake läst, and myzelf, and all who think as we do, may 

compel him to explain himself upon this subje@, even if he 
_ . were not inclined to do so. it Oy . 


25 The Gentleman has supposed, that if T were in Parlia- 


ment, I too shauld be in a minority. I believe not; for 
both. ele and Minority would perhaps be unanimous 
to hang me. | 
pursue to obtain a Reform in Parliament, T say, they ought 
o purſue any effectual means that shall be in their power. 
Tadividuals cannot do much: but in my opinion, individuals 
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or the means which the People ought to 
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duce. the most sanguinary measures from the Minister 
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ert, * * 
Tx following Declamation, delivered in the Chapel of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, in the month of May, 1794, is 
submitted to your consideration for insertion in the Society's 
Magazine. | ET. Fair 265 
December 14, 1796. | H. GREENE. 
The Jucrease of WTALTH and COMMERCE Since the Com- 
©  mencement A the firesent Century has been detrimental to the 
TBI NATION © * 
© _ GREAT are the disadvantages under which he labours 
who speaks to a commercial nation in dispraise of commerce, 
and to an opulent audience in derogation of riches, The 
extent also of the question renders it difficult to unite the ne- 
cessary brevity with a comprehensive view of the object. 
Omitting, for the present, the consequence of that influx 
of wealth which every nation must experience whose ex- 
ports exceed its imports, we will examine the effects of our 
commerce on the parties actually engaged in its transaction; 
and here keeping strictly within the pale of our argument, 
we will regard those branches alone whose increase since the 
commencement of this century presents them as the imme- 
diate objects of discussion, 1 1 


& 7 


Our African trade first claims attention, a trade whose ini- 
quity no sophisms can conceal, no amend ments render tole- 
rable. A trade, whose support annually robs Africa of 
eighty thousand of her sons, lays waste her territories, con- 
verts 3 habitations into houses of mourning, provokes per- 
petual intestine war, and closes every avenue to mental im- 


rovement. , A trade which destroys many of our seamen, 
brutalizes more, stains our a character, and calls on 
Heaven for justice? What can be said in its defence? Shall 
its expediency, be urged? The robber may shelter himself 


under the same plea. 


Not he, but his occasions forced the door; {Bs 
BAIL He found it inconvenient to be poor.“ FE 
half the necessity of protecting private property be alr 
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ledged p That protection should never be extended to pro- 
perty acquired by force: the timid offender Who steals a 
sheep forfeits his life to the violated laws of his country, 
while the bold unblushing villain murders with impunity, 
secures himself in the magnitude of his crimes, and'derides 
the impotence of justice! | | 


- 


* 


The increase of commerce is certainly only chargeable 
with a portion of this guilt, but when our important acquisi- 
tions in the course of the present century and the improved 
State of our plantations in general are considered, that portion 

will appear very considerable. In the East Indies famine, 
desolation, and rapine have been our attendants; bloodshed 
has marked our progress. Territories whose sable inhabi- 
tanls had lived for ages in peace, ere a British vessel polluted 
their shores, have been seized by open violence, or purchased 
by treaties, in which the bayonet has enforced what justice 
blushed to require. The sums paid annually to the public by 
the Company, the number of seamen employed in this trade, 
and several other topics may be urged in its favour, but they 
fall to the ground when weighed against the number of 
British lives which have been lost in gaining and supporting 
our acquisitions, when compared with the cruel destiny of 
those who have perished in attempting to repel invaders 
from their native shores, or the harder fate of the wretches 
who have sunk beneath the pressure of an artificial e 
they become trifling when opposed to the dictates of justice, 
and the precepts of humanity. At the union of the East India 
Companies early in the present century, their capital was 
two millions sterling, it now amounts to more than three 
times that sum, its increase therefore is undoubtedly ac- 
countable for great part of this enormity. © 
On other branches of our commerce which are carried on 
with the fair and free consent of all parties, it will be suf- 
ficient to observe that they are universally overstrained, and 
detract from the real strength of the nation, by discouraging 
as folly every exertion which does not promote self- interest; 
by thus diminishing that disinterested spirit which preser ves 
unanimity, which is the very essence of power, can alone en- 
sure success; by introducing that excessi ve refinement which 
degenerates into luxury, and by calling too many labourers 
from the field, and drawing them into an immoral and un- 
steady course of life. | OTE on ts © 
In considering the increase of our wealth' at home, the 
first observation that occurs is the comparatively small number 
of those who have been enriched. Whether, this results from 
the incorporation of our companies, or from any fortuitous 
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eoncurrence gf circumstances, it is a-radical,ovil, and the 
source of many of our mis fortunes; it breaks the chain of 
universal industry, and yields up man ta the tyrannical ga- 
vernment ef his passions; it checks our papulation, obstructs 
agriculture,” deprayes our morals, occasions murmurs and 
discontent, and sometimes endangers the public peace. 
I ag enjoy in rural ease what has been e 
busy hum of men, is generally the wish of the furtunate and 
wealthy merchant. That ground which had hitherto main» 
tained many families is all swallowed up in one enormous 
purchase: mansions rise, lawns, park, and plantations are 
aid out, expensive households established, and immorality 
and luxury pervade the whole system. The plain honest 
man, forced ta resign his farm to the irresistible influence of 
superior wealth, degenerates into a foppish domestic, and 
apes his master's vaces, Fields, formerly smiling beneath 
exuberant harvests, produce only — and owering 
$hrubs. The spacious mansion tawers aloft in stately pride, 
While the wretched hoyel totters in the wind! But can hap- 
-piness be expected to accrue from this unequal distribution? 
No: in the sumptuous palace it is last amid revelry and 
dissipation; from the mud-walled cottage, it is excluded 
by penury and ignorance. | 18 » 
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Much has been said in favour of wealth and commerce, 
because they facilitate our progress in the polite arts. It is 
not the purport of the present discussion to censure the use 
Hut the abuse of commerce, yet the polite arts themselves 
may be carried to a culpable excess; to rear magnificent 
dwellings, to collect cabinets of curiosities, and galleries of 
paintings, may please some few men of taste, some idle 
travellers; but if instead of thus beautifying inanimate. na- 
ture, our men of substance would assist their poor and in- 
dustrious dependents, if they would speak peace to the cot- 
tages, and lift the meekly-pining mind above despair, the 
fervent supplications of a thousand relieved and grateful 
"families, woitld be offered up for them before the throne 
of grace. Hoary sires, venerable matrons, youths, with 
hearts devoted to their benefactors, would implore the bles- 
sing of heaven on his head who had conducted them from 
poverty, from sickness, from the bed of affliction, and Aart- 
"conummy angus, to ease, content, and happiness, Even 
infants would lisp out blessings on the good man, and, his 
Spirit would be gratified by the sincere thanks of generations 
ft 1 commencement of the present century; the landed 
aud trading interests were exactly balanced, our fleets watted 
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home the produce of every climate, our lands, divided into 
Small-portions; afforded ease and plenty to a healthy, gene - 
rous, and uncorrupted people. The whole was one astonish- 
ing scene of universal industry, growing prospexity, and 
pure morality: the lives of Britons were simple, their 
wishes few, and easily gratified: they disdained every 
symbol of slavery, and watched even their deliverer, 
William, with a Jealous eye; though to him they owed the 
preservation of the Protestant religion and public liberty, 
they forced him to disband his army, and even to dismiss 
his favourite Dutch guards, so laudably zealous were they 
against even the agnearunce of tyranny, when no real danger 
existed, so much did they dread establishing a precedent, 
which at some future period might fill this kingdom with 
ore mern os flies 160. 
At the conclusion of Anne's glorions but destructive war, 
the trading interest gained an ascendancy, which, in times 
of peace, has always been improved; the national debt 
amounted to the then unheard- of sum of 50 millions, the Ex- 
change presented an ample field to the ingenious speculator, 
immense sums fell to the share of individuals, large lots of 
ground were purchased, and agriculture, degenerated into 

a trade; that ignorance of wealth which had been to the 
husbandman a source of content and happiness, declined 
by degrees, and the nefarious arts of commerce took deep 
root. Forgetting that they were all members of one 
great family every man endeavoured to overreach , his 

- neighbour. In the year 1720, the increased ardour of 
the people for commercial pursuits met with à severe 
punishment in the failure of the South Sea scheme. 
Fhis however only added to the general rage for com- 
merce: thousands of individuals, it is true, were ruined ; 
but the stock of wealth was collected into fewer hands, and 
came into the possession of persons deeply engaged in traffic. 
The general distress arising on this unfortunate occasion is 
undoubtedly to be added to the stock af national misfortunes 
resulting from commerce, whose fluctuating state occasions 
misery 8uccessrvely in each of its branches: and when War 
desolates the earth, and arrests its progress, leaves to thou- 
sands only the hard alternative of starving, or fighting in 
a cause, the justice of which they have- no opportunity of 


aàscertaining. | le, 

If then the increase of our commerce has been in all its 
branches impolitic, and in many unjust; if Great Britain, 

herself a paradise, bas been the scourge of the Worid,; it at 
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_ home we have, bartered public, spirit for riahce, health, for, 
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Ass ſpation, and content for luxury ; if fo enrich the- mer- 


chant we have ruined the peasant, if in the pursuit of 
deur we have slackened our morality, and 


4 4 


TTT 
we may apply to Great Britain the words of Goldsmith, in 
a f & III fares the land to hastening ills a prey, n Thee. 7h 
«© Whose wealth accumulates and. men decay 1 
Princes and Lords may flourish or may fade; 
„ A breath can make them as a breath has made: 
t But a bold peasantry, theit country's pride, 
de“ When once destroy d can never be supplied.“ 
icon 12 8 | SIT 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE SOCIETY. 
The imfurtance of tlie following Letter, and the necessity : of 
Eivin - an, immediate and fiublic answer to the main subject of . 
it, will sufpictently account for its insertion firevious to its due 
. felace in our Corresfiondence. | 5 
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- FELLOW-CITIZENS, | Jeiceſter, Nov. 12, 7796. 
e ArrER waiting with extreme anxiety, we have 
at length received your letter dated the 18th ult. for which 
accept our sincere thanks: the advice it contains accords: 
with our situation too well to be. overlooked or despised ; - 
experience has taught us to respect the prejudices of our 
enemies, and we have long seen the folly and impolicy of 
inflaming the passions, while our appeal ought to be directed 

in a sober manner to the understanding. We find too, an 

advantage in taking the strong invincible ground of fact, 
rather than the vague ground of speculation and theory. 

Political animosity 75 been too successful, and too artfully 

excited to subside soon; yet we think we can perceive the 

blind zeal, obstinacy, ET intemperance, of the advocates of 
administration to Fine: and we doubt not the present 
measures are but little calculated to revive or increase them. 

With respect to the Friends of the People“ we know. 

from the public papers, that they had discontinued their 

meetings, but we wished to know your PRIVATE OPINION, 
oF THEM AS A SOCIETY, but on this head we will not. 
trouble you, as we hope the time will soon come, when it 
will be impossible for h ypocrisy to dissemble, or indifference 
to xemain idle. Since we wrote last, such a change has 
taken place on the continent, that we think an invasion to 
be By Ho means à probable event, though the minister has 


— 


made it the fliinsy pretext for introducing bills into parlia - 
ment ofa most extraordinary nature. They appeat to us solel 
intended to encrease the power of the crown, by placing a 
vast multitude of persons at its disposal, ard hanging 
over the people's heads that most accursed engine of despo- 
tism, Martial | Law. They excite universal murmur 
here, and we think you might successfully make them the : 
subject of an appeal to our feHow-comtrymen, We cannot 
conceal from you, that a discreditable report has reached us 
respecting your society. We do not hesitate to acquaint ou 
with it, that its truth or falsehood may be either affirmed or 
denyed. We are told, that the Lowpon CorxresronDING 
SOCIETY, have deserted the standard of UNIVERSAL 8UF- 
FRAGE—for the partial and unjust one of having the franchise 
extended to every HoUSEDWELLER only, We anxious!) 
wish to know its truth; when, if it be affirmed, we chal 
think ourselves at liberty to offer a few reasons, and reflec- 
tions on a conduct which we cannot approve or sanctien 
with our assistance. The Corresponding Society will ex- 
cuse and pardon our importunity, as we cannot in sincerity 
avoid communicating a report, which affected us closelß, 
and justifies making it the subject of a letter. The above 
information comes to us from Nottingham, and there it 
excites a great deal of surprise. It may have possibl) 
originated from some other society in London, or from 
some schism from yours; an explanation will at once give 
us satisfaction, and it perhaps may be worth while, to 


announce it on the blue cover of your Magazine. 
With the sincerest wishes far a more intimate and cloge 
union, and more frequent correspondence, a. 725 


We remain in civic brotherheod, yours in sincerity. 
| Won of ny onus 
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Fo what scurce so gross a e ne of our 
condi could originate we find it difficult to imagine. We 
Know that the prejudices, even of well-meaning men, will 
sometimes lead them ta seek the advancement of institutions. 
- whose tendeney they think laudable, by propagating reports 
not founded in truth; but it is our firm opinion, that such 
conduct cannot be defended, or even palliated by er 
A good causè can never be effectually served by dishonest 
u — | 
If any member of the society of Taxed Hougekeepers hall 
have thought it favourable to the views of that institution to 
"Wop ES” 5 
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222 CORRESPONDENCE OF THE SOCIETY. 
represent it as the London Cortespanding Society acting un- 
dera change of principles, We cannot but think his conduct 
bighly reprehensible. But as we, have no knowledge of ahy 
such fact, we are perfectly willing to impute the misunder- 
standing to a deficiency on our own part; in not giving our 
 cauntry, correspondents, at all times, the fullest inform ition 
in our power, respecting every institution which relates to a 
reform in the representation of the people: and we hasten to 
make amends for this deficiency, by publishing that intorma- 
tion, the want of which may have been the sole cause of the 
" Slander; which has been thrown on uin. 
There exists at this time in London, and, we are told, in 
_wearious,other parts of Britain, a society composed solely of 
hn is paying taxes as such, and protessing to seek 
uchla reformation in Parliament as may allow every Taxed 
Housekeeper to have a vote. By their tickets it appears that 
be society dates its institution in 1793; but we think it was 
within the last six months that we first were informed of its 
existence. As they avawed no intention of opposing a far- 
ther reform, many of our much- respected members became 
also members of their society: some of them, we believe, 
still continue members of both societies; but we know no 
one instance of any member having seceded from our society 
for the purpose, or in consequence of joining them. There 
has been no official intercourse between the two societies. 
T' o give our opinion of them, as explicitly as we are able, 
it js necessary to distinguish between the system by which 
they are regulated, and the object which they profess to have 
Ihe former, we understand, is not yet considered by them- 
selves as being finally adjusted; what we have learned of it 
is, that their members are entitled to a kind of promotion, 
Proportionate to the number of new members whom they 
* Love brought to the society. Those of a certain degree of 
merit in this pareicular are entitled to act as members of a 
» central. committee; but the names of the persons composing 
this central committee are not announced; and this circum - 
gs stance carrying the appearance of mystery, to which good 
citizens are always averse, was the reason why most of the 


members of our society who had joined them have since 
seceded. Pans | 85 


, 


Ong the degree of reform for which they profess directly 
to contend, we are not authorized to speak decidedly ; there 
never haying been occasion to take the sense of our consti- 
tuents by making it the subject of a referred question: neither 
dds we think it would be proper to hazard an opinion on the pro- 
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bable decision of such a question, if referred! for; tho it will 
appear. by the preceding that many of our members consider 
1 a réform as likely to promote the cause of liberty, yet 
there are many others who are decidedly of opinion; that it 
Would only give to tyranny a broader basis. Let not, how- 
ever, the advocates of corruption conceĩve that this difference 
of opinion affords to their views the smallest advantage. 
There exists among the generality of our members a suff 
cient knowledge of human nature to give them an assurance 
that however unanimous they may be in their desire of at- 

taining any particular object, it would be unreasonable, or 
even unnatural, to expect that their ideas should precisely 

. concur on the means to be used for its attainment. In fact, 
they are sensible, that wherever a numerous body of men 

appear to he unanimous, on a complex question, it is a proo 

that they do not think individually for themselves; but that 
the generality obsequiously follow the ideas of a few, or,. 
perhaps, even of some one, who, for the moment, is the 

Object of their confidence. The contempt of the society for 

such conduct, joined with the knowledge of the probability 
of difference in their own opinions, induce them, while they 

Propagate their several sentiments in an active, or even a 

zealous manner, never to lose sight of that candour which 

is necessary to the discovery of truth, the preservation o 
social happiness, and consequent vigour in the pursuit of 
those objects for which they are associate. 

But though we are not enabled to give the collected sense 
_ of our society, we have no wish to conceal the sentiments 

Which are avowed by our members in accidental and de- 

sultory conversations relative to our present subject. 
It is contended by those who approve the Association of 
Taxed Housekeepers, that a real representation of all per- 

Sons of that description, though not amounting in theory 

to the rights of the nation, would be found in practice to 
__vbviate the evils of the present system; because; it would 
embrace directly the interests and opinions of a larger 
number of that description of men who pay taxes, than of 
that other description of men who live on them: and 
farther, they say, the persons thus represented would be led 

buy connexions in trade, relationship, and otherwise to 
Tonsult the welfare of their unrepresented neighbours, 

_ whether Untaxed Housekeepers or Inmates ; beside which, 
they are of opinion that it would be easy to diffuse among 
men so represented a conviction of the propriety ol extending 
the practice of voting consistently with our principles ; 

because it would only be allowing to their own kindred the 
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exercise of those rights to which they are entitled as, men * 
and which they have not forfeited by any trespass againgk 


the laws of the country : and the imagine, that conviction: . 
once ditkused, me elaim of ue a body. of men would be 
irresistible. r i tl 1 


On the e and it is ee that there is ; always 
an increase of difficulty in producing a change, in oa. 
system of government, proportionate to that Plausibility. 


which it derives from àpproachin "Hema semblance of. Frees 


dom.” That there is no reason to hope that men 80 repre- 


sented would be desirous of enfranchising their neighbours : 


that experience teaches the contrary; and they give an 
instance in the conduct of those who now call themselves 
Freemen of Corporations: these men, instead of seeing 


that their freedomn''is merely nominal, in consequence o 
- Uts being confined'to a small part of the nation, are generally. 
intoxiested with vanity, arising from the preeminence. 
which they suppose themselves to possess over these who 


have ne vote; and are, in consequence, bigottedly averse to 
any extension of franchise: If, say they, the same 
perverse spirit were communicated but to a considerable 


| Part of the Housekeepers, their opposition, combined with 


that which may be uniformly expected from the dependents 
of the Court, would presknt an insuperable barrier against 
he pr progress of the true prineiples of Liberty.“ Neither do 
they admit that there is any stronger claim to representation 
— acc 7 of those taxes which men pay as Housekeepers, 
an 
contribute before he can enjoy the comforts, or even 
mere necessaries, of life. . 
Having thus related, as amply as Our regte dien ein 
al low , the various- observations Which are current amon 8 
the members of our society; we conclude, by assuring qur 


eorrespondents, and particularly those in Leicester, and its ok f 


neighbourhood, that we have never entertained the most 
distant idea of deserting the prineiple of Universal Suſtnage: 
on the contrary, all our experience has tended to confirm us 


in the Opinion, that it is not only founded on strict e 1 


which alone ought to be a sufficient argument in its favour, | 
but that, even on the e of expediency, it is e 
to any other principle of representation: We eve i 

possible that some good men may consider ignorance an 

deprayity to be $0, genera], that Tuiversal Sil. rage must 750 
productive of universal danger: but we believe also that. 
in the _ generality of those who use this argument, it is 


altogether 4 false pretext, and a concealment of the narrow 


the various other taxes to which every man m1 6 B 
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selfish motives by which they axe really actuated): WE 
believe that t he as well as ourselves, are sensible that he 
ignorance and depravity which they affect at one to fear 
and regret, can never cease to exist while men are deprived: | 
of that importance in society which naturally requires them 

to give to their understandings some degree of cultivation; 
nor while they have daily presented to their view an act gf 
legal injastice in the privation of their own natural and 
unalienable rights. We believe too, that the generality f 
our opponents are fully sensible that the ignorance” and 
depravity Which they make their daily theme, would st 
be annthilated under a system of government calculated ts 
encourage the propagation of knowledge and moral sen- ⁵ 
timent. To this glorious purpose we know, and we are 1 
proud to avow it, that our exertions have contributed some | 
thing; and our brethren may rest assured that no temporizing 
motives shall induce us to disgrace the cause of Univeriat  / 
Suffrage by adopting even, for a moment, 1 80 
sistent with sound policy and the dictates | 
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In Germany, the armies have not changed their positions: 
nor have they, on either part, effected any thing decisive, In 
the latter end of last month, the French made a vigorous 
sortie from Kehl, and forced all the lines of the Austrianz, 
taking about 600 prisoners, and carrying off 10 pieces of © - 
cannon, and spiking the remainder of the enemy's park of 


artillery. Recently, the Austrians made two desperate 
attempts upon the out- posts. of Kehl, and in a third attac 
endeavoured to carry that fortress by storm: but they were 

repulsed in each affair with great loss. On the Lower 
Rhine; both the French and the Austrians are making 
disposttions to retire into winter Cantonments; and, it is 
said, the respective generals in that quarter have . 3 
upon an armistice to effect that purpose. On the side 6 
Italy "Me eff irankgtiions have been more extensive. 
General Alvinzi advanced with. an entire new army toward 
Verona, to co-operate. with the Austrian troops in the , 


'Tyrolese for the relief of Mantua. He was fwoceeding | 


14 


rapidly, when, he Was furiously attacked by Buonaparte, 
driver back, and compelled to retire behind the Brent. 
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The contest lasted during eight successive days, at various: 
points. But the hottest engagement was at the village of 
Arxcola. This position, which was extremely strong ng 


situated among canals and marshes, was obstinately; mains. 
tained by some Croats and Hungarian regiments, It checked 
the advanced guard of Buonaparte, and was on the point of 
1 all his operations. In this difficulty, the 
French generals conducted themselves with great intre- 
pidity. They headed the columns, who had; a bridge to 
pass; but their courage was fruitless till Buonaparte himself 
reanimated the soldiery, who were panic struck, by advanc- 
ing to the front of the columns, and demanding they had 
Forgotten Lop r? The fruits of the victory were great. 
The French killed above 2000 of the enemy, and took 5000 
prisoners, together with 4 standards aud 12 pieces of cannon. 
But Buonaparte did not purchase this success without loss. 
His army suffered extremely. He had seven generals 
wounded, two of them mortally, and two of his own Aids- 
de- Camp were killed. No sooner had Buonoparte gained 
this advantage, than he marched against General Davido- 
Dich, who had defeated the French General Vaubois, had 
advanced to Castelnuovo, and threatened to relieve Mantua. 
Davidovich was routed, and driven back to the Pyrolese. 
Me now come to consider the affairs of this country : and 
the subject that first offers itself to our view is the recent 
negociation for peace. The history of this transaction is 
Short. On the part of the English Cabinet, for several 
weeks, nothing was offered but general propositions, which, 
jf acceded to, might by future explanation be resolved into 
a perfect blank: their Embassador obstructed the very en- 
trance to negociation, by obstacles contrary to the terms on 
which he Was permitted to approach the Directory: and 
finally, they made a specific proposal, which they knew the 
Directory must reject, and which they knew would be re- 
ceived as a threat to prosecute the war to extremity. The 
Directory, on their part, seem to have been guided by a 
olear conviction of the perfidy of the English Cabinet: it is 
probable, they had a coldness to any proposition for a peace 
with ENGLAND ; but it is certain their treatment of * 
bassador was marked with a mixture of jealousy and con- 
tempt: in a word, if the English Ministers hoped to amuse 
the Directory, or meant to impose upon the people they go- 
ern for temporary purposes, it is to be confessed that the 
French Ministry pursued very lukewarm measures to de- 
tect their policy, and made no one effort to turn their views 
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 serionsly te peaeg. Be the case what jt may, the negocia- 
tion, if it could be called one, was so abortive that we do 


not think it worthy of more discussion 
It remains then to turn our eyes more immediately to the 
domestie coneerns'of this country. It is not to be concluded 
from tlie complexion of the late negociation, that the war 
will be continued. The English Ministry might affect a negos 
ciation in Which they did not mean to produce peace at that 
time, and yet may resolve to get out of the war as speedily 
as they can tec aj; ee their particular views. But if 
this were otherwise, there are many considerations to give 
us a very confident hope of peace. An occurrence in the 
north of Europe is alone sufficient to put an end to the war. 
The late Empress of Russia is succeeded by à man of a 
benign disposition, and of a temper friendly to the French 
nation. These motives, it is to be expected, will induce 
him to counteract the Emperor, who is the only person who 
can maintain the war on the Continent, and to restore peace. 
But he has completely the power, if he be sufficiently exbi- 
ted to this noble task; for he can make a diversion with his 
mighty and unbroken resources, that would leave the Em- 
peror at the mercy either of Prussia or of France. Indepen- 
dent of this, there are imperious circumstances at home that 
may compel the English Cabinet to make peace. The na- 
tion is now generally disinclined to the war, and the springs 
of alarm that might re- animate its ferocity are lost. Bu 
the nation were not undeceived, the finances will not much 
longer bear the Minister's burthens. That there is an im- 
mense quantity of wealth in this country is unquestionable. 
But the existence of the greater part of it is dependent on 
accident. It is not like the wealth of France, which is de- 
pendent only on the seasons, which are sure to return in 
their due course. The commerce of England, as well as its 
government, plays a desperate game; and though hitherto 
With success, there is no security for it. But if the wealth 
Of England were greater than it is, and as solid as % annual 
Increase of France, yet the distribution of it {with all its enor- 
mities) involves a principle that will put a stop to the war, 
as it will also hereafter to every other scourge of the people. 
The wealth of England is no longer spread over the coun- 
try, raising all above want, and affording a competence to 
most. It is accumulated into large masses, enjoyed by a 
*rapactous aristocracy of nobles and traders.” Whatever mi- 
nisters may imagine, this is a scheme of internal policy 


Z that, | although it enables them to carry their depredations a 
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dat way, neceaartty stops them short when they ate most 
Hk Want, They may obtain loans with facility as long as 
they can levy the interest of them upon the resources of the 
indlustrious. But when that can no longer be done without 
. ditkeulty, then the difficulty of procuring loans will be felt; 
and when it can be no longer done, loans will cease. The 
English Minister has already touthed the former situation, and 
Perges to the latter. If he proceed with the war, he will 
K. duce here that state of a country which brought on the 
Revolution of France, not for want of money in the nation, 
but for want of money among those whom the power of the 
Present system can compel to pay, and for want of will in 
those who. have money but who support the present system 


| only for the sake of their accumulations, upon. which they 
Will not suffer a finger ta be laid. It is to be expected, there- 
fore, that the English minister will make peace before the 
cone lusion of another campaign, if another be entered into. 
Nor is his conduct in the late negaciation any symptom of the 
contrary, Without that negociation, he could not have pro- 
cured his last loan; and without the pretence of war, he 
could not have asked for it. He had, however, a necessity 
for it that could not be dispensed with. © {4 
But whether the war shall continue, or peace ensue, the 
question in which the country is most concerned in- Ia. 
Hroshect is there that the Sstem of the firesent aaministratian will 
be superseded by a more beneficent plan 2 Thousands despair of 
the change; and it must be confegsed the appearances on 
the surface of affairs within this country are discouraging- 
enough. But, in despite of appearances,” we say to our 
brethren— ge of good cheer! We believe the conntry will 
be free. This is not said in the _ of heathen praphecies., 
The nature of man impels him to freedom, and must conquer. 
We know, however, that the progress may ffuctuate, and 
may be arrested for a long period OD barbarian. But 
it does not become the friends of freedom to talk ambign-. 


* To lend money, at an usurious rate, when. the lender believes the security 
to be good, is no very unequivocal proof of patriotism: and by 2 ' 
mean no more here than a willingness to saerifice something to those whom 
the lender counts for the country; that is, the government and its minions. 
If Mr. Pitt would try the readiness of the I, cLERGY, the voBILIT , and 
the GREAT MONIED MEN to make sacrifices, he ought to probe them with a 
demand to furnish the izterest of the loan by levies on their revenues. That 
is the true medium of supporting the government. To lend money while 
they think the government safe, is to support and enrich themselves. But 
these people are not willing to pay the price of their own. monopolies and 
privileges. They are miserable calculators after all; and will hazard the 
losing of their sickly system, rather than pay the doctor. Tis 
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ously. We mean that Britain, notwithstanding all appear- 
ances, will not be enslaved by the gent domineering fac="" 

| ble on our side, than on 
the other. When a faction pursues its opponents with" a 
rigour that is not consonant either ta the laws or thę general 


tion. The symptoms are less falli 


spirit of the times, it forebodes and foretels its own downfal. 
The minister, although a man of obdurate temper, is not a 


man of active cruelty. *. When, therefore, we see men de- 
livered over to a severer punishment than death, under his 
reign, we. conclude that he. trembles for its continuance. 
But the fzeofile have other marks in their favour. When the © 
minister is obliged to resort to the dignified clergy and the na- 
. bility, for a loan, it is a strong symptom of the ruin of tile 
financial system, although the priests and nobles calculate 
upon its soundness. It is true, that any reformation that 
comes. through that road will be a violent one. Mild cor- 
rectives are indeed preferable to haughty ones. But any 
mode, and any thing, is better than slavery. There 4 | 
something still for us of a more beneficent aspect than all 
this. The knowledge that must precede, accompany, and 
secure freedom, is making its way through the nation. No 
one can Jook around him with impartiality and steadiness, 
without perceiving this blessed harbinger! And let it he * 


8 


: 


\2 


membered, that the progress of a nation, in this respect is 


like that of an individual—it bursts suddenly into view 


when the pupil was about to abandon his task in despair. 


But if this outline of the interests of this nation (for us to 


its petty domestic transactions, they are not worth mention- 
ing, except with reference to this point) were doubtful, it 
behoves the friends of reform to act on the hope that it is 


not erroneous, although it were against probability. Where 
happiness is to be gained, it is childish to speculate hehe 
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into the price we would hazard for it; and for how. mite 


Shall our manes have to answer to our next immediate poste- 
rity, if we forfeit their weliare by our supineness,.. Qur mis - 


takes, or our cowardice © 
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4 PAIR OF SPECTACLES FOR CERTAIN NOBLE ; PERSOXAGES. 
| LORD L LE AND THE QUAKER; 


Aliostro e; the delectable Tale of Aaron Leu. 


AY rom bini, rer. PIND. NEPOS, blo 


A BARONET, "tis not a cent ry since, 
Deprav'd as Satan, haughty as a Prince; :..... 
Was for some services, the Lord knows Shake. | 
Rais'd to a Peerage by our sov'reign Lord, , 
Who sure mistook a title for a cord 6 
A pretty ornament—a hemp cravat. 


Perhaps some shit of ſiromise did the turn, 

Some ship, whose builder may his folly mourn, 
Some ship (whose keel on L—wther's credit laid} | 

Was never finish'd, or the sþip-wright paid— 
. Weep! man of chips, the time was never vet, 
That uncompell'd a Luther paid a debt. 


Our Baronet, Sir James (perhaps t 78 L—wther) 
ow Lad le s Earl, (Who more defray” d'or e 
Heard his new a eee utter d with much pride 
As Mistress Sueh-a- one just made a bride 
Hears spouse's name instead of own and Miss, 
And thinks the sound contains a world of bliss. 


No more Sir James, the peerage once his own, 5 


14 8 
Mr 2 * 


The coronet on ev or tea-spoon sone; | 627 ATOTRS) 


On ev'ry pannel, lo! it met the eye; | 
Each Hirt, each pocket-handkerchief, it grac'd; 1 
On ev' ry custard "twas pourtray ed 140d REIT 
And rose sublime on ev'ry apple pye; 5 
Tag, rag, and bob-tail—all things great and ana + are 
isplay'd the coronet, at L—wther Hall. 


One morning to our Peer, a man much meeker, by 
On business came, — Isaac, a Quaker speaker 
Precise and sly- his business to complain, 
f wrongs received he told, but ah! his tale 
The Muse with tears records, could not — H l 
With justice on his side twas all in Vain, i» 
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| To the Hell she had. formd-SUPERSTITION. removes, 


. Let BURKE, like a vat, 8 its eplendour retire, . ; 
A splendour too strong for his eyes: © | 3 

Let pedants and fopls his effusions admire, TER 
Intrapt in his cobwebs like flies. 


- Shall Phrenzy and Sophistry hope- to p prevail, | 


©" Where REASON opposes her weight, | 
When the welfare of MILLIONS is hung in the e 
And me balance yet trembles with nee 
£2 3 1 
Ak! who midst the horrors of night would 5 
That can taste me pure breezes of morn ? Ws Ro 
0. who that has drank of the crystalline nde, 3-4 
* To the feculent flood would return? A, 
When the bosom of Beauty me throbbing. heart meets, 
Ah! who can its splendours decline? 


7 or ho that has tasted of LIBERTY: 8 sweets. 


| The TRANS but wich LIFE would — 
But'tis over! ! High HEA N me Aeislom approves! 
' OPPRESSION. has struggled in van! 


And TYRANNY gnaws his on. cine TEOEES "558 1 
* the records of time a new Ara unfolds — „„ 
All Nature exults in its birth: N EN „ 'J 
The CREATOR benign His Creation bebolds, | 8 
Ana gives s new CHARTER to Earth. TT 
"4 0 catch its high nwo pe [FD Hs ve blen, 3 8 . 5 
- bear it, ye vaves as ye rell!!! Ga 1 „ N 1 
| From regions that feel the Sun's vertical 8 EP i 
To the farthest extremes of the Pole: e 
Equal LAWS, equa] RIGHTS, to the Nations N : f N 
PEACE 4 FRIENDSHIP their precepts impart; was OY. | 
"And wherever the footsteps of MAN shall be found, 2 # 
5 ID: he * the DR on his s HEART. RE i 
: i 
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Sos CATION... 
282 = HEN rorrxv. 
Just so it far'd with our friend Aaron: 

For, lo! a vile inhuman Judge, 8 ns vA 
Who to such friendly practice bore a grudge. 

Committed to the Fleet this Rose of Saron . 

Only, because it was his hap to male 
Upon his 99th a very small mistake. 5 A 


Aaron, at e out and chanc'd to meet 
An old employer in the street, | 
Who, quite surpris'd to see him look so big, 
With blue plush coat, cock' d hat, and powder'd wig, 
(For Aaron's clothes worn out in Constitution, 
Had undergone a total Revolution) 
ccosted him with Aaron, how do'st do? 
Hey! what a change! I scarcely thought it you!“ 
„ Softly,” cried Aaron, Good Sir, not so fast, 
I must inform you as a worthy man, io 
That Aaron Levy would no longer lat 
* And now we are upon a diff rent plan. 
* I'm Mister Freemantle, at your command, Sir, 


Fas? © „ 
Li ns 1414 214 


— 1 42 4 


; As good a bail as any in the land, Sir; 
For what, although I'm forc'd to change my name, 


BP. K$2 8 My fractice, Sir, continues Still the same.“ 
May please 7 our Lordships, what d'ye think of this > 2 


hen one name has worn credit out at elbows, _ 
To keep ones gentle trotters from the bilbbves, _ 
A change of names, is s0metimes not amis. 


EXTRACT FROM A POEM OF MRS. ROBINSON, 
# 6, ADDRESSED TO ROBERT MERRY» / 
( Concluded. ) 


FrEEDoM—blithe' goddess of the Rainbow vest, 

In dimpled smiles and radiant beauties drest, 

-T court thee from thy azure-spangled bed 5520 
Whose Ether floats about thy winged head; 
Where tip-toe pleasure swells the choral song 
While gales of odour waft the Cherub throng z _ 
On every side the laughing loves prepare 
Enamel'd wreaths to bind thy flowing hair 
For thee the light-heel'd graces fondly twine, 
To clasp thy yielding waist, a zone arvme? 
Apollo strikes his 1yre's rebounding strings, 
Responsive notes divine Cecilia sings 
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The mad. sisters prompt the heayenly choir, 1 
Thy temple glitters with Promethean fre, 
The sacred Priestess in the centre stands, x 
She strews the sapphire floor with, flow” ry ban &, 
See from her shrine electric incense rise: | 
Hark! Freedom?” echoes thro' the vaulted 8880 f 
The Goddess speaks! O mark the blest decree— 


Jt 


TyRANTS SHALL FALL==TRIUMPHANT MAN” BE 5 FREE) 


| KING CANUTE AND HIS NOBLES. 
4 TALE. 
From the Warks of Pun Pix Al. 


CAN UTE was by his nobles taught to fancy, 


That by a kind of royal necromancy, 
He had the pow'r Old Ocean to convent.” 


Down rush'd the royal Dane upon the strand : 
And issued, like a Solomon, command: 
Poor soul! 5 | 


ws 90 back, ye waves, ye blust' ring rogues, * be, 


Touch not your lord and master, SEA, 
For by my pow'r A if you 4 

Then staring vengeance, out he held a stick, 

Vowing to drive Old Ocean to Old Nick, 
Should he een wet the latchet of his shoe. 


The SEA retir' d. The Monarch fierce rush'd on, 
And look'd as if he'd drive him from the land. K 


But SE A, not caring to be put upon, * 
Made for a moment a bold stand: 


Not only made a stand did Mr. Ocean, 

But to his honest waves he made a motion, | 
And bid them give the King a hearty trimming, T 

The orders seem'd a deal the waves to tickle, , 

For soon they put his Majesty in pickle; 7 
And set his Royalties, hke geese, a ALY 2 


All hands aloft, with one tremendous roar, \. © 
Soon did they make him wish himself on shore; 

His head and ears most handsomely they dba. 
Just like a porpoise, with one general shout, 
The waves 80 tumbled the poor King about, 

No e eber was half so sous d. 
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At length to land he crawl'd, a half-drown'd thing, 

Indeed more like a crab, than like a King, - © 
And found his Courtiers making us faces: 

But what said Canute to the Lords and Gentry, 

Who hail'd him from the water, on his entry, 

All trembling for their lives or places? 


% My Lords and Gentlemen, by your advice, 
I've had with Mr. Sea a pretty bustle ; 

My treatment from my foe not over nice, 

Just made a jest for every shrimp and muscle: 


LA pretty trick for one of my dominion ! | : 
My Lords, I thank you for your great opinion. 


* 


You'll teil me, perhaps, I've only lost one game, 
And bid me try another — for the rubber: 
* Permit me to inform you all, with shame, 


That you're a set of knaves, and I'm a lubber.“ 


CC | # 
/ 71 
SONNETS FROM SCRIPTURE. # 
| NO. IV. | 
Are not these high domes mine? submiss to me 
Subjected nations bow the servile knee. 
| And Babylon re-echoes to the cry, | 
King! live for ever. My unnumber'd- hosts 
„Pour forth resistless o'er the hostile coasts, 
Destruction in their train and victory! 
« Am I not like some heaven-descended God 
© Blessing the worldly sphere; on earth rever'd, 
And Life and Death dependent on my nod?” ' 
So spake the state-swoln King: the Almighty heard. 
Long had the Nations been that Idol's prey | 
Whose heart was iron, and whose face was brass; 
The Almighty taught them now a cheaper way. - 
To keep a King;—he turn'd him out to grass? 
JOSHUA, 
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